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BOSTON, OLD AND NEW. 
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FEW months since we assisted in the 

celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
Boston, Massachusetts, and while our can- 
non were firing in honor of the event, the 
bells of old Boston, Engiand, were pealing 
forth merry chimes in token of congratula- 
tion and friendly sympathy for its namesake 
on this side of the water. 

The old city is a place of importance, and 
we present our readers with several engrav- 
ings of some of the noted buildings of the 
ange knowing that they will prove interest- 
ng to the people of this community and the 
nation. The first building erected in old 
Boston was a monastery. It was founded 
in the year, 654 by the Saxon St. Botolph, 
and from that name has come the word Bos- 
_ton, a corruption of St. Botolph. It is a 

7 


seaport town, one hundred and seven miles 
from London, and has about fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. It has clean streets, is 
lighted by gas, and well supplied with water, 
and is called a pleasant place in many re- 
spects. A London journal, which was very 
much interested in our celebration, and has 
a good idea of both citics, in speaking of our 
Jéte on this side of the water, says, — 

New Boston, in America, has been cele- 
brating its two hundred and fiftieth birthday, 
and old Boston, in England, has been ring- 
ing St. Botolph’s bell in honor of the event. 
The Massachusetts town has in two centu- 
ries and a half grown great, rich and famous, 
while the Lincolnshire borough has in the 
same period scarcely progressed, and has 
certainly fallen from the high estate it once 
occupied among the English ports. Yet the 
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town by the Witham is not jealous, but rath- 
er proud of the great city on the Charles 
River, and is, indeed, fond of claiming a re- 
lationship with its transatlantic namesake 
which history will scarcely allow to be other- 
wise than mythical. New Boston was cer- 
tainly named in memory of old Boston, for 
in the far-off days of the first Charles the 
“ gentlemen adventurers ” who “settled His 
Majesty’s plantation in North America” 
were the most loyal of Englishmen, and dot- 
ted the wild wastes of the New World with 
towns and villages, counties and provinces, 
bearing the loved names of the land they 
had left, or the titles of princes who, in the 
matter of faith, had treated some of them 
rather scurvily. But that the new town 
which Governor Winthrop and his stout- 
hearted compatriots founded on the bleak 
New-England headland was named in hon- 
or of Rev. John Cotton, vicar of St. Botolph’s, 
in Boston, is one of those persistent histori- 
cal errors which the good folks of Lincoln- 
shire are very unwilling to renounce. In 
reality, the story is entirely erroneous. 

On the seventeenth m4 June, 1630, John 
Winthrop and his company set foot on the 
little peninsula which was destined to make 
them and their adventure famous as long as 
the world lasts. Ten years before this the 
Pilgrim Fathers had landed on Plymouth 
Rock, and even these, the founders of the 
new city, were not to have the honor of be- 
ing the pioneers of Boston. For, just as 
Batman was mortified, on sailing up the 
Yarra River, to find Fawkner cncaiaped on 
the site of the future Melbourne, and nei- 
ther not particularly happy to learn that the 
Hentys had anticipated \both as Victorian 
colonists, so Governor Winthrop was not 
over-pleased to find that a crusty old parson, 
with the habits of a porcupine and the tem- 
per of one, had already built a cabin and 
planted an orchard on one of the slopes of 
the Central Hill, which with two others sug- 

sted for the new settlement the name it 
‘or a time bore, of Tremountaine or Tre- 
mont. But Rev. William Blaxton did not 
get along very pleasantly with the old Bos- 
tonians, who in questions touching religion, 
the rule of bishops, had 


civil liberty, an 
singularly persistent views of their own. 


And so the earliest of Boston settlers sold 
out to the new-comers, and by the year 1634 
had moved from where Charlestown now 
stands to parts unknown, and thenceforward 
he disappears from the pages of history. 
The place where the city was to be built 
was as uninviting a site as it would have 
been possible to select along the known 
American shores. It was one of the many 
little peninsulas which project into the 
Massachusetts Bay, — boggy, stony, sapped 
by the sea, bordered by oozy salt marshes, 
and entirely without timber, wh.le the nar- 


row neck connecting it with the mainland 
was often washed by the sea in winter, and 
sprinkled with the spume and spray of the 
Atlantic in summer. The site, indeed, has 
cost the descendants of the pioneers of 1630 
—7 dearly ; for the drainage, embankments, 
and other engineering works necessary to 
render the ground safe and healthy, and to 
make the rivers which lave it on both sides 
fit for the commerce which has been attract- 
ed to the = have called for an expendi- 
ture exceeding what has been lavished on 
all the other cities of the Union put to- 
gether. 

Butin the og of the early pioneers, Shaw- 
mut Peninsula had irresistible attractions, 
For as a pestilence had carried off the Indi- 
ans, any immediate dangers from the “ sal- 
vages ” was not to be Sprenger while its 
strategic position would enable the settlers 
to easily defend it from the wolves and red- 
skins when either should, in the fullness of 
time, scent out the palefaces from the depths 
of the forests of Maine and Massachusetts. 
Both soon came ; the former in the shape of 
howling packs which could only be kept out 
of the peninsula by pickets across the neck, 
and the latter in the form of an ancient sa- 
chem, who represented himself to be the 
grandson of the last chief who owned the 
site of the city, and therefore equitably enti- 
tled to be bought off. And bought off he 
was, though the number of heirs an Indian 

ssesses when any property becomes use- 

ul to a white is quite extraordinary. In- 
deed, they had already had to purchase the 
site from one John Blackstone, who with 
many oaths and asseverations —for all of 
which he was — fined — declared that the 
ninsula was fully worth thirty pounds in 
ing’s money, and a good deal more in wam- 
pum beads and beaver-skins, which formed 
the earliest colonial currency. The place 
was, however, still called Tremont, and it 
was not till the 17th of September, 1630, 
that the new town was named Boston. 
Hence, from this period it has been consid- 
ered proper to date the founding of the city. 
Three years afterward —namely, on the 
4th of September, 1633 — Rev. John Cotton 
arrived; so that it is manifestly impossible 
that the christening of Boston could have had 
any connection with the rector of St. Bo 
tolph’s,who was not even the first pastor of the 
new settlement. That honor must be accord- 
ed to Rev. John Wilson, of King’s Colle; 
Cambridge, and of Sudbury, in Suffolk, w 
came in Winthrop’s company. In reality, 
the place was called Boston simply because 
the principal settlers were from that town 
and neighborhood. Isaac Johnson, one of 
the foremost in the enterprise, was married 
to a daughter of the Earl of Lincoln, and the 
leader of the adventure sailed in a vessel 
bearing her name. Johnson was a Boston 
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man; Atherton Hough, another of the pro- 
moters, had been mayor of the borough ; 
and Thomas Leverett, “ruling elder” of the 
new church, had been one of the aldermen of 
the old town. Still, there has, most proper- 
ly, been a generous exchange of courtesies 
between the two towns, which kas never been 
the case between New York and old York, 
between New Hampshire and old Hamp- 
shire, or between New Jersey and old Jersey. 
Lincolnshire Boston some years ago sent to 
Massachusetts Boston a copy of the charter 

nted it by Henry VIII., framed in wood 
rom St. Botolph’s Church; and in return 
some Americans, headed by Edward Everett, 


to be a comfortable country town, with two 
members of Parliament to represent their in- 


terests. New Boston has, however, pro- 
gressed rapidly. Indeed, it seems scarcely 
ever to have known what stagnation is. 
Ninety years after its foundation, Daniel 
Neal of London described the “ conversa- 
tion of the town as polite as in most of the 
cities and towns of England, many of their 
merchants having traveled into Europe, and 
those that stay at home having the advan- 
tage of a free conversation with travelers ; 
so that a gentleman from London would al- 
most think himself at home in Boston, when 
he observes the number of peoole, their 


then United-States minister to the court of 
St. James, restored one of the chapels of the 
old church where Cotton had so often 
preached, and at the same time erected a 
tablet to his memory. 

But, somehow, from the day when new 
Boston was founded, a decline seized on old 
Boston. The quaint, Flemish-looking town 
of the English Holland fell into decay. 
The port which in 1204 paid “quinziéme ” 
taxes to a greater extent than any other place 
in England, and only £56 less than London, 
and which even attracted the lordly mer- 
chantmen of the Hanseatic League, has for 
the last three or four centuries been content 


houses, their furniture, their tables, their 
dresses and conversation, which is, perhaps, 
as splendid and showy as that of the most 
considerable tradesman in London.” And 
on a larger scale it is so still. 

There are few towns in the Union which 
have in most of its characteristics more of 
old England about them. The impress of 
old Boston is still strikingly seen in some 
bits of Cambridge and other quiet outlying 
towns which, though municipally not of it, 
have to all intents and purposes been long 
ago welded into the greater city in their 
midst. In 1764 there were not 16,000 peo- 
ple in Boston; by 18yo there were over a 
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quarter of a million; four years later there 
were with the new towns added 360,000; 
and the citizens fondly hope that the census 
now in — will add 40,000 more to the 
number. Of late no town has changed more. 
It is busy, pushing, cosmopolitan and com- 
mercial. Yet no city in the Union is more 
refined, literary, or free from narrow Yankee 
prejudices, and there is none in which a for- 
eigner, and especially the cultured English- 
man, can feel himself more at home. It is 
what the “ Autocrat” ’s friend called “a mac- 
adamizing place.” It is always breaking up 
some cherished piece of nonsense, and set- 
ting an intellectual pattern for the rest of the 
Union to copy. Itis the brain of America ; 


and perhaps Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
tle ton ” only expresses the idea of its 
more enthusiastic citizens when he speaks 
its praises so eloquently. In truth, Boston has 
played a great part in the historical drama 
of the New World, and its sons are among 
the best of anotable breed. Here began 
the opposition to the Stamp Act in 176s, 
and into the harbor seven years later were 
emptied the three cargoes of tea, which may 
be said to have been the beginning of the 
war which ended in the independence of the 
American Colonies. “ It’s a pity, it’s a pity,” 
said the little man at the “ Autocrat’s break- 
fast table;” “it’s the place to be born in 
But if you can’t fix it so as to be born here, 
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u can come and live here. Old Ben Frank- 
in, the father of American science and the 
American Union, was n’t ashamed to be born 
here. Jim Otis, the father of American In- 
dependence, bothered about in the Cape-Cod 
marshes a while, but he. came to Boston as 
soon as he got big enough. Joe Warren, the 
first bloody ruffled shirt of the Revolution, 
was as good as born here; Parson Channing 
strolled along this way from Newport, and 
staid here. Pity old Sam Hopkins had n’t 
come too; we’d have made a man of him, 
poor, dear, good old Christian heathen !” 

New York is rich and grandiose, but is not 
intellectual. Baltimore is refined enough, 
but good living, terrapins, canvas backs and 
soft crabs have prevented her from thinking. 


Philadelphia is given over to doctors; St. 
Louis to Germans, dollars, and lager beer; 
while San Francisco, though the Jeasantest 
of places to cume to, is also not the worst of 
towns for a poor man to leave. But Boston 
is old enough to be able to repose on its 
accumulated wealth of history, and boast 
enough great men to pride tself as much on 
its brains as on its riches. Hence there is 
no place in the Union where letters are more 
respected than in Boston. The merchant 
princes in their brownstone-fronted houses 
are not greater men than the slender-stipend- 
ed professors in Harvard University at Cam- 
bridge on the other side of the Charles 
River, while the Atlantic, with its brilliant 
galaxy of writers, such as Holmes, Long- 
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fellow, Agassiz, Asa Gray, and Lowell, could 
with difficulty be supported on home-grown 
nutriment in any Old-World town of the 
game size. 

It is true that irreverential people sneer 
at Boston. They talk lightly of the Frog 
Pond, the State House, and Faneuil Hall, 
and are even so lost to patriotism and self- 
respect as to scoff at Bunker’s Hill, the 
Common, and the greatorgan. But no good 
ever came of these wicked jesters. The 
Bostonians from the calm heights of age 
and wisdom can afford to pass unheeding 
such names as “the Hub” and the “ Ameri- 
can Athens,” and wait for the smiting which 
the-rash maligners of Massachusetts capi- 
ital inevitably receive sooner or later at the 
hands of some of her literary sons. 

Once on a time Boston smacked of Puri- 
tanism and the Blue Laws of Connecticut, 
which forbade a mother to kiss her child on 
a Sunday. Even within the memory of men 
still living a person smoking in the street 
would have been marched to the police office. 
But all that has passed away. Even in the 
twenty-five years which had elapsed between 
Charles Dickens’s first and second visit he 
noticeda great change. He was fond of 
comparing Boston to Edinburgh, as Edin- 
burgh was in the days when it had not 
ceased to be an intellectual centre; but be- 
tween 1842 and1867 the great novelist wrote 
to his daughter that Boston had grown more 


mercantile. “It is like Leeds merged with 
Preston, and flavored with New Brighton, 
Only instead of smoke and fog there is an 
exquisitely bright and light air; but Cam- 
bridge is exactly as I left it.” 
Puritanism in the ecclesiastical sense there 
is little of in Boston. It is now the head- 
uarters of American Unitarians, though in 
the primness of the old resident’s manner, 
the marked gulf which separates the “ old 
families,” whose ancestry came over in the 
Lady Arabella or the Mayflower, and the 
later arrivals, and in the leisurely and deco- 
rous way of life which strikes a stranger 
from the more western towns, Boston is still 
Puritanical in the least offensive manner. 
But in every other respect the old city on 
Massachusetts Bay shows infinitely less of 
the Sabbatarian ways of John Cotton’s life 
than its prototype by the Witham, the dust 
of whose streets the early settlers indig- 
nantly shook from their feet. Sunday o 
servance is lax, “ vain pastimes ” prevalent, 
and though the Autocrat may consider that 
his townsmen imbibe logic with the salt fish 
of Cape Cod and rhetoric with the beans of 
Beverly, there are scoffers who will insinu- 
ate that were it not for the stereotyped Sun- 
day dinner of the latter frugal vegetable, 
some of the modern Bostonians would alto- 
ether forget what day of the week their 
thers enjoined them to keep holy. 


R the 
Greece has been prominent before the 


past twenty or thirty years 


world. In fact, from the time Lord Byron 
_ his life and fortune ‘to make Greece 
‘free, there has been more or less commotion 
in the islands. We are now speaking of 
modern times, not ancient, when Homer 
sang his Iliad, and stirred the blood of his 
listeners with the wonders of the siege of 
Troy, or when a little band overthrew the 
mighty hosts of Philip in the pass of Ther- 
mopyle. Greek has all of these things to 

t of, but of late she has been living on 
the memory of the past, — on her by-laws in 
fact ; for her constitution has been terribly 
torn and worn out by the disturbances of 


politicians, of brigands, of thieves in office, 
of dishonest officials, want of money, want 
of trade, energy, revolution, education, and 
an intense desire to fight the Turks; and 
when dared 


to do so, to ask other people to 
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do the fighting while the Athenians did the 
grumbling, the speculating, the stealing, the 
praying, and general swearing. 

e have wasted much sympathy, some 
money, and quite a number of spirited resolu- 
tions on the Greeks, because the Turks have 
oppressed them and treated their women 
vilely when the opportunity offered, but the 
Athenians have not been altogether blame- 
less in their contact with the gentlemen who 
wear turbans. They have made it warm for 
the latter on many occasions, so that there 
is_no love lost between them. Both nations 
have not been models of propriety, and nev- 
er will be, for all.their traditions and religion 
are against peace and love for each other, 
and the strongest treaty that was ever 
framed would be broken by either Greek or 
Turk if there was the slightest advantage to 
be gained by such a course, and then each 
would accuse the other of cunning and 
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deceit, and appeal to forei 
to put down such dis: ul treachery. 
ut now a new light is shining over 
Greece. A conference of the powers has 
decided that Turkey shall lose some thou- 
sand square miles of her territory and about 
four hundred thousand inhabitants ; and to 
this the authorities of Constantinople object 
in the most decided terms. If this partition 
is allowed, farewell to Turkey as a nation. 
The Russians will want another slice, Aus- 
tria is hungry for more land, Prussia is just 
starving for territory, England has her 
ing, sensual eyes on Egypt, France is 
resolved that she shal! not touch it, but still 
does not want to fight for twenty years to 
come, or until a military man springs up 
who knows how to lead an army. In the 
midst of all this confusion, little Greece 
says to the great powers, Give me what you 
have voted, for I can’t help myself, and you 
know it. A correspondent who is familiar 
with the affairs of the East, says that at the 
present time, — 

“ Greece seems to be in the dilemma in 
which the daughter of ‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ was placed. Her father, the Reverend 
Vicar, gave her a bright new gold sovereign, 
on the strict condition that she was not to 
spend it, but look at it from time to time and 

ow it to other people, saying that it was a 

resent from her kind and generous father. 
he great powers of Berlin have in the 
same way said to King George of Greece, 
‘We have given you quite a large slice of 
cake with some nice plums init. But you 
must not dat it, or by any chance whatever 
pull outa plum. They are not good for lit- 
tle boys who are not used to eating them. 
Too much rich food is not if taken too 
suddenly. When you go back to Greece 
you may play with some of your little tin 
soldiers, just a few of them, but you must 
not have any “reserves.” That is naughty. 
The other boys, William and Alexander, and 
some of their head masters, think you have 
got a great deal more than is right. What 
ey call “ coast line ” cake is very rich, and 
we could not give you any. That was all 
made to order, — not like the common cake 
we have made in the bake-shop every day. 
There is such a difference between confec- 
tioner’s cake and baker’s cake that we are 
obliged to — the line between them. 
An le who do not keep up a very large 
household like buns and soft stagererend 
and crumpets with butter just as well as 
frosted cake with spun sugar figures. You 
will have some nice “ Janina” buns, very 
u want to make 
ave lots and lots 
$; you can dry them, and they will 

be raisins, “ raison @étre.” Then you have 


delicious Bes, and oran lemons, and 
olives, which are all nice 


powers for aid 


simple and healthy, and if 
it richer, you know, you 


dessert. But 


cannot have rich, heavy dinners such as 
ictoria has, for we do not want you to fan- 
- that you can have imports and exports 
like other nations, because every one knows 
that you Greek fellows are apt to be very 
sharp at a bargain. 

“*This new piece of playground which 
we have been so generous as to give you 
must be kept as a general cricket-ground for 
all the other boys. There is Albert and Al- 
fred and Arthur and Leopold, who are all 
so fond of cricket, and then in a sort of way 
there is a relationship between you. And 
then there William and Alexander's great 
boys, Vladimir, Alexis, Jergius, Rudolph, 
ane all the rest, and your own cousins in 
Denmark. No king is worth anything if he 
is not public-spirited. And you must t 
not to be selfish! You have got such a nice 
house that Otho built; and poor Amelia 
planted all the gardens. It has a grotto and 
a lion, and ever so many nice things. You 
know that you have been complaining that 
your kingdom is not fertile. Then you 
must have plenty of gardeners, with the new- 
ly invented patent garden hose. What! 
= want money to buy them, when you 

ave got the whole Aigean Sea just at hand. 
You must sell some honey to the Turks, who 
are a of sweets, and love them like 
taffy. You should take our advice and be 
very kind to all poor Turks, for every one 
has been taking away this little bit of land 
and that little bit of land, until there is 
scarcely an inch left for them to keep their 
wy and mosques on. We must all be 

ind to our neighbors, and try to practice 
the golden rule! You must remember, 
King George, that ever since you went to 
Greece, you have had nice “lonian ” and 
“ Corfu ” cake that Otho never had at all. 
He had only at first some Nauplia biscuits 
and Barvarian buns that were most dread- 
fully dry eating, so that after a while he 
went away. He said that he must have 
have some finger in the pie himself, for 
Greek .cooking was not at all to his taste, 
and that “ never, no, never, at least hardly 
ever,” would he go back to Greece. 

“¢It was after that, you know, that 
had such nice frosted Jonian cake, and so 
long as you are wise and quiet we will give 

ou a helping hand now and then. All you 
ave to do now is to go back to Greece and 
keep the “ Reserves” quiet, and don’t play 
with vv» gunboats or Greek fire. Constan- 
tine had a fire-ship once, and hurt the Turks, 
but we are going to send them out some 
missionaries, and then there can never be 
any more wars, So now good-by, and re- 
member all we have told you. Good-by and 
bon voyage.’ ” 

Of course this means that Greece must 
not involve the friendly nations in the quar- 
rel until they are y, and King George 
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must not on any account put his few thou- 
sand troops in motion to take by force that 
which has been donated to him. If he does, 
he will be defeated, for the Turks can fight, 
and fight well, too, when led in a proper 
manner, and in a omens the Greeks do 
not advance and strike like the Russians. 


But the Turks may not be disposed to fight. 
as Turks,and in that case they will make 
war by proxy. That is they will wink at in- 
surrections, will stir up rebellious tribes, hit 
the Greeks on all sides, and then, when re- 
monstrated with, pretend that it is impossi- 
ble to control the wild and savage Mussul- 


men who live on the borders. That she is 
doing the best she can, and must have time 
to put them down. This will be the excuse, 
and a good one, but how long will the for- 
eign powers submit to such evasion? That 
depends on circumstances, and time only 
can develop them. Already there is talk of 
a compromise, of letting Greece take the is- 
land of Crete instead of the new territory, 
but the Turks like Crete as well as the rest 
of their possessions, and do not desire to 
part with it,so we will have the spectacle 
of all Europe being thrown into convulsions 
because Greece wants to swell up and be as 
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large and important as Italy, for which she 
has neither the population, territory, nor 
commerce. 

In July, 1877, when hostilities between 
Turkey and Greece seemed imminent, 
Greece at once incorporated a contingent of 
ten thousand recruits between the ages 
of twenty-two and twenty-six, who, after they 
had been drilled for six months, were dis- 
missed, another ten thousand men being 
called to the colors in their place. These 
twenty thousand partially trained men form 
the so-called “ extraordinary reserve” of the 
Greek army. When, after the fall of Plev- 
na, the Greek Government was compelled 
by the populace to embark upon hostilities 
against Turkey, the army which on the sec- 


ond of February, 1878, crossed the Turkish 
frontier without any formal declaration of 
war having been issued, numbered, includ- 
ing the gendarmerie attached to it, twenty- 
five thousand men, The appearance of a 
Turkish squadron off the Pirawus, and the 
intervention of the great powers of Europe, 
prevented, as is well known, a continuation 
of hostilities ; but Greece, nevertheless, act- 
ively continued her preparations for war. 
A law was passed providing that all men 
twenty-two, twenty-three, and twenty-four 
years old should receive a military training 
and form a sort ot national guard, and by 
the end of 1879 the minister of war had at 
his disposal twenty-five hundred officers and 
non-commissioned officers and a total force 
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of forty-two thousand men, of whom thirteen 
thousand belonged to the regular army and 
its reserve. In the way of armament for her 
forces, Greece also possessed at the end of 
the last year forty thousand Gras rifles and 
a number of chassepéts and other muskets, 
six batteries of bronze La Hitte guns, twelve 
Krupp pieces of various calibres, and a few 
pieces of naval ordnance. The statement 
made by the Greek minister of war on June 
g, that the Greek army of twelve thou- 
sand men could be raised within twenty 
days to a force of thirty-five thousand com- 
batants, was, therefore, probably no exag- 
geration so far as regards the numerical 
strength of the army, though it is doubtful 


terranean. It has a great and an interesting 
-history, but it would take many volumes of 
BALLOv’s MAGAZINE to relateit. The city 
lies in latitude 38 degrees north and 23 de- 
grees 38 minutes east, and is about four 
miles from the east coast of the Saronic 
Gulf. The exports are wine, wool and 
fruit. It is the capital of the country, and 
here reside the king and queen, and all the 
principal officers of the kingdom. The 
— population is unknown, but it must 
near sixty thousand. 

A gentleman who has recently visited 
Athens says, “ You are surprised at its size 
and extent, with a population increasing 
every day, and such narrow, crooked little 
streets, with no sidewalks, and the sewage 
all on the surface, flanked by one and two- 
story houses, thrown together and concreted 


whether its mobilization could be completed 
within the time named. 

There are some remarkable cities in 
Greece, and we wish that we had space to 
allude to them, and also to speak of the an- 
tique ruins which are scattered all over the 
country, the relics of hundreds and hundreds 
of years, and in some instances of thousands 
of years, even before Christianity made its 
appease upon the earth. But we can 
only allude to the three cities which are il- 
lustrated in these pages. 

Athens is built around a central rocky 
height, called the Acropolis, the latter some 
three hundred feet above the level of the 
town, and six hundred feet above the Medi- 


in a hurry, ashop below with the most for- 
lorn-looking lot of truck and old junk ever 
collected, and a dwelling-house above, Can 
this be Athens? The people look at you 
good naturedly, so you look at them inquis- 


itively. What a mixture, — Greeks and Al 
banians, French, English, Italians, Germans, 
Levantines and Americans, in and out, over 
and by. 

“The strect is so narrow, that, although 
crowded with foot passengers, there seems 
to be only room enough for the carriage. 
Somebody will certainly get run over you 
think, or say; but nobody is, and soon you 
emerge from the old town into the broader 
streets and handsomer buildings of Modern 
Athens, Here everything is new and 
bright. The streets are wide, straight and 
well made; the sidewalks spacious 
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clean; the shops well supplied with nice, 
European commodities ; and the residences 
all tasteful, some — and elegant as can 
be found in any capital upon the continent. 
The finest carriages, vastly superior to 
those used in Munich, and even better than 
Parisian cabs, are driven by, all made, as 
you are informed, in Athens. Nicely dress- 
, ed men and women, looking for all the 
world like the passers on Washington 
' Street, move along the walk. Greeks, of 
the Simon-pure stock, full of the best blue 
blood of Athens, but dressed in European 
costume, look at you from marble-bordered 
window casements, or handsome tinted 
doorways, and you can hardly believe that 


gaphe of the Stadium, Temple of Theseus, 
and Tombeaux Magnifiques, just excavated 
along the Eleusinian Way. Can it be that 
-_ are in the city of Demosthenes and So- 
on, the home of Pericles and Aristotle? 
Even so; and here is your English-speaking 
guide, with a luxurious landeau, two fine 
orses and a careful driver in livery, all 
ready to take you out for a drive.” 

Patras is a fortified seaport on the north- 
west part of the Morea, and on the gulf of 
the same name. It has a population of 
about ten thousand. The houses are all 
built low on account of earthquakes, The 
harbor is not good on account of sudden 


gales. 
Syra has a population of forty-five thou- 


you are so far away from home as Athens, 
all things are so fresh and new. 

“ You reach at last your hotel ; the best in 
the place, of course, vis-d-vis with the roy- 
al palace, and fronting on the finest square 
in the city. It is adorned and furnished 
just as the best hotels are in Boston, and 
you are cared for and attended to in the 
same prompt and courteous manner charac- 
teristic of all good hotels. You feel straight- 
way at home in Athens. How delightful! 
Lunch time arrives ; before you is the honey 
of apnea your feet rest upon the mar- 
ble of Pentelicus, your eyes behold relics 
from Marathon or Salimis, models of the 
Parthenon and Arch of Adrian, with photo- 


sand. The chief products are wheat, bar- 


ley, cotton, wine, fruit and silk. It is a 
sightly city, aad has quite an important com- 
merce. 


As this article was written in the month 
of August last, the reader will make all due 
allowances for prophecies unfulfilled. 

But at the hour of going to press the great 

wers have discovered that the Turk is a 
ewd fellow, and they don’t want to associ- 
ate with him. England is very virtuous, 
however, and means that the Turk shall 
keep his word, and will make threats if he 
does not; but threats will not help Greece 
to new territory. The Turk is accustomed 
to at them. 


SYRA. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER III. 


A RACE FOR SCALPS.—RUNNING A 
GANTLET. 


ga WHEATON had been in many des- 
perate plights during his adventurous 
life, but seldom had they equaled the one he 
was in now. To be surrounded by a hun- 
dred yelling foes and scarcely know which 
way to turn his steps for safety was sufficient 
to disconcert if not appal the stoutest heart. 
But the old scout dasked on undismayed, 
peering his way sharply before him, failing 
not to interpret rightly the varying cries 
which rose in the forest around him. He 
knew the ground over which he ran, every 
glade and stream and grove, as a student 
might the printed e, for he had hunted 
over it from childhood, and he doubted not 
his ability to escape his crafty foe. 

For half a mile he ran forward, using every 
device by which to break his trail and put 
his enemies tofault. He ran along the tops 
of fallen trees, jumped from rock to rock, and 
made long leaps from side to side. Some- 
times a grape-vine stretched across the path. 
Grasping this with both hands, he would 

swing out as far as possibie and drop to the 
und. 

An opening in the trees was before him, 
but he kept on without checking his flight. 
Half way across, what seemed a beam of 
light flashed from the bushes and shot by 
him with a whir, Swifter than the rush of 
the tomahawk was the bullet from the rifle 
of the white man, and its aim was deadlier. 
A wild cry rang through the forest, and the 
doomed Mohawk sank down in death. 

Loading his rifle as he fied, old Ben con- 
tinued on his course. At this time he was 
in close proximity to Glenn’s Falls, and the 
roar of the rapids sounded in his ear. 
Back ot him he heard the wail which an In- 
dian makes over the dead body of a friend, 
and the patter of feet declared that the pur- 
suit was not yet ended. 

The white man noticed now what he had 
failed to mark before. His enemies were 
not pursuing him in a body, but separately, 
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and their line extended over a large cir- 
cuit of ground. He divined their object in- 
tuitively, but it did not intimidate him. He 
was better acquainted with the lay of the 
land than his enemies, and a grim smile lit 
up his countenance as he pictured the disap- 
pointment of the Indians in their intentions. 

For a little while he put forth his greatest 
speed, rushing over the ground with the 
speed of adeer. His enemies were calcula- 
ting to drive him to the river, and there bring 
him at bay, and the hunter seemed willin 
to gratify them. The fierce yells increas 
in violence behind him, and he heard answer- 
ing shouts to the left and right of him. 

e had been running on a line parallel 
with the river, and he had now reached a 
point very nearly opposite the falls. The 
rush of the water over the rocks sounded 
above all other noises in the vicinity. He 
saw the savages gathering below him, and he 
knew there were a dozen of the painted war- 
riors behind him, so he ran down a steep 
bank to the shore, and thence upon a plat- 
form of rock from which he had a fair 
view of the cliff. 

The braves gathered from every side till 
a score of them had congregated on the bank 
above him. They uttered ‘loud cries of tri- 
umph even while the rifle of the hunter was. 
pointed at the heart of their leader. 

“Do the Mohawks long for death that 
they have followed the White Panther 
here?” asked the old man. 

“ They have followed him to ask him to 
- up his life into their hands,” said the 
oremost brave, who wore the feathers of a 
chief. “The White Panther has run on 
his last trail. Will the Panther yield? 
The Mohawk squaws have brave tor- 
tures for him.” 

“Are my brothers weary of life? Let 
them look behind them, and they will see 
the mark of the bullet that never fails. The 


long gun is loaded and holds a life init. I 
spit on your tortures.” 

He looked like a forest king standing 
there in his brave defiance. 

“ My warriors fill the forest. What ho 


is there for the white brave ? The Mohaw 
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long to KP the fires around him and hear 
the cry of a great chief.” 

“ Why should I yield? A hundred times 

have gone out to battle, and each time my 
knife has drunk Mohawk blood. The braves 
of the Iroquois are as dust in the eyes of the 
White Panther. If they want me they must 
come and take me.” 

With a rapidity unlooked for Ben sighted 
his rifle, and as the death-yell of a chief rose 
above the roar of the cataract he plunged in- 
to the raging flood. Ina transport of rage 
the Mohawks rushed down upon the rock, 
but their crafty enemy was nowhere to 
be seen. They ran around the platform, 
uttering mad cries. Half a dozen braves 
went down to the shore of the stream, half 
expecting to see his mangled body floating 
on the current below the falls. The river 
flowed yoy Rema no corpse of a white 
man on its bosom. 

Night was now approaching, and its sable 

Il settled upon the stream and forest. The 
Nahant gathered in a group, and talked 
earnestly. The sudden disappearance of 
the scout puzzled them. They knew not 
what to think. All search for him had been 
fruitless. 

The Indians are a superstitious race, and 
the mysterious absence of the pale-face 
brave filled those simple natives with awe. 
It ran around their circle that the scout was 
a “ Great Medicine,” and after a while there 
were none who cared to prosecute the search 
any longer. 

n the midst of their talk a rifle cracked, 
and a warrior dropped dead in the dusky cir- 
cle, with a bullet x waataory his head. At the 
same time, a demoniac cry pierced their ears 
above the roar of the falls. 

“Dogs of the Mohawks, the White Pan- 
ther is yet free. Let the warriors fear and 
tremble, for his rifle is long and his eye 
never loses its aim. I have heard the death- 
cry of abrave. It is not the last that shall 
be music to my ears.” 

There was a wild commotion among the 
savages grouped on the shore of the river. 
A chorus of mad yells burst from the circle. 
Torches flashed through the darkness, for 
the wood was thick on the sides of the falls. 
Like demons the frantic warriors rushed 
about in search of the dreaded foe who had 
so successfully eluded them. Amid it all 
there came another crack of the rifle. 

Immediately a gasping groan sounded in 
the air. Then a wild, peculiar wail went up, 
the death-whoop of a warrior. The fore- 
most of the Mohawk braves swung aloft his 
arms and pitched headlong into the dashing 
river, his torch being extinguished in the 
whirlpool of water. 

Another burst of echoing cries filled the 
woods, deafening for a moment the roar of 
the rapids. The savages were furious now, 


and their mad yells might well have appalled 
the bravest heart, but they afforded only 
amusement to the scout who was so cleverly 
outwitting the wily foe. 

“The White Panther is a coward,” cried a 
brave. “ He hides like a snake in the grass ; 
he dare not show his head. Let him come 
forth and fight like a warrior.” 

But the redoubtable scout could not be en- 
ticed from his place of concealment. In- 
stead, his rifle rang again, and another Mo- 
hawk fell. This was more than Indian na- 
ture could endure. They could fight with 
an open enemy even against odds, but to 
stand up before an unseen foe and be strick- 
en down like deer around a salt-lick was 
something out of the ordinary course of sav- 
age warfare. Uttering yells of baffled ven- 
geance they withdrew pell-mell from the vi- 
cinity of such a deadly marksman. 

Scarcely had the last warrior disappeared 
when a dark form rose from the little island 
in the midst of the stream, and plunged into 
the water me the opposite side. Asa ray 
of moonlight, through a rift in the trees, 
glanced upon the upturned face you might 
have recognized the grave features of Ben 
Wheaton. 

There had been nothing miraculous in the 
escape of the scout. He had simply taken 
advantage of a natural formation in the lime- 
stone rocks which by accident he had discov- 
ered some — before. When he sank so 
mysteriously from the view of his enemies 
he had sprung directly through the volume 
of pouring water. Behind the falling sheet 
ran a ledge or platform of rock which led to 
a large cave. This cavern communicated 
with another one of similar dimensions, by 
which, through a natural stairway, he had 
access to the island. From this point had 
come the secret shots which had proved so 
destructive to the Mohawks. 

To this day the two caverns and the 
rocky island above the falls are the wonder 
and admiration of the traveler who visits the 
spot. A bridge now spans the river imme- 
diately above the cataract, a pier of which is 
sustained by this islet above mentioned. 

Once upon the northern bank of the 
river, and the scout set his face toward the 
Horicon, journeying rapidly through the in- 
terminable forest. The moon, now high in 
the heavens, shone brightly, but little indeed 
of its light penetrated the leafy recesses of 
the wood. This was highly gratifying to the 
white man, who held on his way with the cer- 
tainty and diligence of one who moved in 
the security of his own knowledge. 

At a distance of a mile or so from the 
Hudson he struck a little stream that mur- 
mured through the forest, hastening on the 
way to join its waters to those of the river 
below. rege the water, he traveled 
on the bed of the brook, leaving no trail. 
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After an hour’s time he took to the land 


in. 

“ There,” he muttered as he left the stream, 
“onless them Mohawks are cuter than I 
think, they "ll have pooty hard work to trail 
me. I don’t like to brag, and would n’t in- 
dulge in it if I thought a redskin or even a 
bear was within hearing, but I do think I 
have played the varmints a clever trick. If 
the Seneca has been as fortunate as I have 
he is at the fort by this time. Purty likely 
he is safe somewhere any how.” 

Ben did not worry about his friend. He 
knew his perfect wood-craft would be more 
than a match for any common foe, and that 
he must be a bold as well as cunning man to 
circumvent him. His thoughts were anx- 
iously turned toward the fort. The greatest 
danger he feared lay there. If Montcalm 
had come, there would be peril in threading 
his lines. Yet William Henry must be 
reached, and the message of General Webb 
delivered to the commandant. 

The scout traversed a sandy but wooded 
plain, and reached a valley with mountains 
towering on either side dark and weirdlike. 
Into this he pursued his way, now and then 
halting to listen for the sound of a foe. 
His progress was now slower, and his fea- 
tures assumed an expression of anxiety 
which they seldom wore. 

The old man’s character was a strange 
compound of humor and sentiment, of fe- 
rocity and gentleness,-- one of those na- 
tures which seem so inconsistent to the or- 
dinary mind, and is seldom indeed rightly 
understood. Few who could have seen him 
now would have thought him the fierce 
White Panther whose very name was a 

source of terror to the Iroquois and Huron 
braves. The eye that could send death 
straight to the heart of an Indian foe had a 
kindly gleam, and the mouth, though firm 
and decided, was curved with a half smile 
like a school-boy’s. Yet a moment could 
change it all. 

He was passing through the lower por- 
tion of the valley in a slow and cautious man- 
ner, so silently that scarcely a rustle ema- 
nated from his movements, when the flitting 
of a swift shadow held him altogether mo- 
tionless. Dropping to the earth like a feath- 
er, he listened intently, te keenly for- 
ward for a better view of the lurking stran- 
ger. For full ten minutes he crouched in 
one position without moving a muscle, wait- 
ing for the recurrence of the noise which 
had startled him. But he heard nor saw 
nothing. 

Ben Wheaton was too old and experi- 
enced a woodsman to be caught napping. 
He knew there was J in the 
and he determined at once on his line of ac- 
tion. Without the least noise he took a 


fingers a moment, and then tossed it at a 
distance to the right of where he lay. The 
success of this little ruse was soon apparent. 

The noise made by the rustle and the thud 
of the falling missile had scarcely passed 
away before Ben was conscious that a per- 
son was creeping stealthily through the 
wood. He lay quiet, sustaining a cat-like 
watch upon that part of the Terest from 
which he expected to see his enemy issue. 
Five, ten, hfteen minutes passed away, but 
his foe did not appear, nor were there any 
signs to indicate the presence of any one in 
the valley. 

Old Ben was in amaze. Neither his eyes 
nor his ears had deceived him, of that he 
was certain, but where had his cunning foe- 
man disappeared to? The old man was a 
little irritated at the perverseness of the sup- 
posed savage in showing himself. Who- 
ever it was he had shown himself unusuall 
crafty and skillful in evading thus far aco 
lision with the white hunter. 

Suddenly Ben became aware that some- 
body was creeping upon him from behind. 
While he was meditating whether it was 
best to change his own position or await 
the coming of his enemy, something whirled 
by him witha spiteful whiz and buried itself 
in the earth beside him. 

Ben sprang to his feet like a cat, and rush- 
ed behind a tree, seeking with straining 
eyes the form of his unknown antagonist. 
The hatchet had been hurled with such pre- 
cision as to almost draw blood from his 
cheek, — another inch had taken his life. 
If anything could madden him it was the 
thought that any one could outwit him in 
woodcraft, and he was thoroughly angry 
now. 

“Curse you,” he muttered, “I only wish 
I could sight you for a minute, and one Mo- 
hawk lodge would be empty. I will pay you 
for this, you Iroquois dog, or by the good 
Lord above, I ’m a sinner.” 

To narrate the artifices and stratagems 
resorted to by these opposing forces would 
be tedious to the reader. It is related of 
Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton that they 
once reached the opposite sides of the 
Ohio River at the same momeet, and at the 
same time each became aware of the pres- 
ence of another person upon the other side. 
For over twenty-four hours those two cld 
hunters and acquaintances manceuvred and 
reconnoitred before they discovered that 
they were friends. It was more than two 


hours that Ben Wheaton and his shrewd an- 
tagonist 
ing with the most consummate skill, now re- 
treating and leading, dodging and eluding, 
each striving to lead his opponent into some 
trap that was as skillfull 


rated against each other, mov- 


y avoided, until, 


while crouching like a panther, knife in 


bullet from his pouch, balanced it in his 


hand, 


ready to make the rush and grapple 


| 
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for the final issue, Ben was startled by a 
voice issuing from the darkness uttering 
these words : — 

“The Grayhair is a great brave, but let 
him hold if he would not slay a friend.” 

“ By the great Lord above! if ’t a’n’t the 
Seneca,” ejaculated the scout, somewhat 
crestfallen, though pleased withal. “ Well, 
I am glad itis you, Unato. I thought there 
wa’n't any Mohawk nor Huron that could 
lead me such a rig. You are a keen one, 
chief, though I ’m thinking you learned 
some of your best tricks of the old man. 
You came mighty nigh spiling my picter 
once. But how have you fared?” 

“Very good. Unato got long legs, —run 
very fast. Took Mohawk scalp. Got six 
now. Dat do purty well for one day.” 

He pointed to his belt where his barbar- 
ous trophies yet dripped fresh blood. 

“ And how is the fort yonder?” asked 
Ben anxiouslv. 

The Indias: made an impatient gesture. 

“ Montcalm has come,” he said, in his usu- 
al stoical manner. “ Three thousand Hu- 
rons and Mohawks are on the shores of the 
Horicon. The white braves are like the 
leaves of autumn.” 

“It ’s just as I thought it would be. 
Them dolls at Fort Edward will find them- 
selves in a purty pickle. I am just boiling 
over to think what idiots they be. Hark ye, 
chief, I hate this Frenchman, this marquis, 
as they call him, worse nor I do pison, but 
if the English had such a general we ’d 
drive the Frenchers right out of Quebec in 
less than twelve months. But you did n’t 
go through the lines, did ye, chief? ne 


“No. Huron in the way. Thought I 
would wait for white brother. Den go to- 
gedder.” 


“Well, let us go on, The morning sun 
must see us within the fort,or our bodies 
stark and stiff among our: Huron foes.” 

“Ugh!” grunted the Seneca. “ Bes’ git 
into the fort. Unato like dat much better.” 

They proceeded on their way for some 
time in silence. The way grew rougher, 
more difficult before them, at eet the 
sheen of water shimmered through the trees 
beyond them. Asthe white man noticed 
the place they were approaching, he turned 
with a low exclamation to his companion. 

“ Ha! chief, do you recognize this spot ?” 
he asked. “Here is where we gave that 
Dutch-Frenchman such a licking two years 
ago come September. That was a grand 
day for us. More than a thousand French- 
men bit the dust, and old Baron Dieskan 
himself was so riddled and cut, that he ha’n’t 
been fit for service since.” 

“The chief remembers,” answered Unato 
solemnly. “He fought all day beside the 


Under its 

cover we can cheat the Huron braves and 

enter the earthen fort.” 

“You are right, Seneca, that cloud of va- 

por,” and he pointed to the ay ee deep- 
e 


rolls the mist from the Horicon. 


ening fog which was rising from the lake, 
“is better than a thousand armed men for 
our purpose, though I can’t help wishing we 
brought that many tohelp the colonel. So 
lead the way, and I will follow. Mum is the 
word now. Push on.” 

Morning was approaching, and the French 
were busy, as the scouts approached the 
lines. All the pomp and circumstance of 
war was there, and they could hear the busy 
toil of the besiegers planting the batteries 
which were to be directed against the fort at 
daybreak. 

“ Tread carefully, chief,” whispered Ben, 
“ or you ‘ll run against some of the knaves. 
They are as thick round here as flies around 
a sugar tub in July.” 

“Qui vive?” was the sudden cry that 
saluted them, coming from a point not twen- 
ty feet distant. 

The scouts halted as suddenly as though 
a cannon-bal! had struck them. Neither 
scarcely breathed. In another moment 
again came the summons, — 

“ Oui va la?” 

Lights flashed out through the darkness, 
and a dozen voices full of dread menace re- 
peated the question. 

“Sh!” whispered Ben. 
chief, but be silent.” 

They took a few steps forward, moving so 
silently that a bird would scarcely have been 
frightened. The darkness was too pro- 
found to discern anything, but both heard 
their enemies advancing almost near enough 
to touch them with the outstretched hand. 

All at once their progress was arrested by 
a dull thump. The chief had run plump 
against one of his enemies, almost knocking 
him down. 

“Te diable! Sacre vous, monsieur, 
béte ! — qui— moi!” shouted the angry 
Frenchman. 

And his words were quickly followed by a 
menacing attitude, and the rattling of arms. 

The situation of our friends was imminent- 
ly perilous. They were in the midst of ene- 
mies who were gathering in from all sides. 
To make matters worse, they had lost the 
direction they were pursuing, and hardly 
knew which way to turn their steps. But 
they could not stand still. They must make 
a movement in some direction right or 
wrong, and trust to the chance. 

The instant they decided, they rushed 
forward. A grenadier stood in the way. 
The right hand of the scout shot out like a 
stone from a —— and the Frenchman 
sunk to the ground like a felled ox. Clasp- 


‘Move on, 


pager There were many scalps in his 


girdle when the night fell. But, cee, yonder 


ing hands the two men hurried on. 
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Cries, oaths, voices calling to each other, 
and the rattle of arms sounded behind and 
on both sides of them, and were incessant ; 
but they never halted till the dark walls of 
William Henry rose sternly before them 
through the gloom. They had run the 
gantlet of the French-and-Indian army, and 
were safe. 

The sentries on the glacis recognized 
them when they gave the watch-word, and 
the gate was at once unbarred to admit 
them. As it closed behind them, the mist, 
which had shrouded the plain, rose in one 
heavy swell, and the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun shone through it, and upon the 
French armament below. As if to salute the 
rising luminary, several cannon belched 
across the plain, whose roar reverberated in 
thunder echoes among the hills, shaking the 
walls of the fort to their very foundations. 

“The ball has commenced,” observed a 

oung officer, “and if we don’t have help 
bom Fort Edward it will have a bad ending 
for us.” 

They were words of prophecy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BELEAGUERED. — THE MEETING OF THE 
OFFICERS. 


OLONEL ARCHIBALD MUNROE 

sat in his quarters, a man some fifty 

years of age, with grave, noble features and 

a dignified air. He was sitting at a table, 

his head resting upon his hands ; the expres- 
sion of his face was eager and anxious. 

Presently the door opened and a corporal 
of the guard entered. 

“Colonel,” he said, “ the messenger from 
Fort Edward has arrived.” 

The officer’s face cleared. He arose from 
his chair as if to receive a visitor, saying as 
he did so, — 

“ Admit him at once, Mr. Barnes. Well, 
Mf. Wheaton, I am glad to see that you are 
safe,” continued the commandant, as the 
scoutentered. “I sent you onan important 
mission. What is your report? what did 
the oe say? Have you a written mes- 

” 


we Nothing of the kind, colonel,” replied 
the old man, bluntly, but respectfully. “I 
saw General Webb, and he told me to tell 
the commandant of Fort William Henry to 
sink his cannon in the Horicon and march 
his men to Long Island if he feared the ene- 
my ; that” — 

“Hold!” cried Colonel Munroe excited- 
ly. “You saw General Webb, and he told 
you this?” 

“ Yes.” 


s. 
“ General Webb is either a fool or a cow- 


ard,” exclaimed the irascible Scotsman, as 
he paced the narrow room with gigantic 
strides. “In that message of his he has 
insulted not only the dignity I hold, but the 
courage of every one ‘of these brave men 
under my command. My God! I had not 
expected this.” 

e resumed his seat after a while, plac- 
ing his head in his hands. 

"The old scout ogg him compassion- 
ately across the table. He well knew the 
bitter disappointment, grief, and anger 
which was tearing his great heart. 

“How many men has General Webb?” 
asked the colonel at last, lifting his head. 

“Six thousand regulars, ready to march 
at a moment’s order,” answered Ben. 

“And I have here only twenty-two hun- 
dred men all told, and oaly fourteen hun- 
dred of these are ——— to oppose an ar- 
my of ten thousand men, for there are as 
many as that out yonder. 
responsible for the end. 
fort to the last. 


Well, Iam not 
I shall hold the 
More than that no man 
can do. But I fear that will not be long in 
coming. I had hoped a better fate for my 
brave soldiers than to be scalped by Huron 


warriors. Did you meet with any difficulty 
coming up?” 
“The route was lined with the braves of 


the Iroquois. Unato won scalps enough to 
make him a chief if he had not been one 
before.” 

“You are both brave men, and now need 
rest. I must see that you have it.” 

“What! rest now when those French 
dogs have commenced their onslaught, 
when we may be needed any moment to 
— keep them and those cursed Hurons 
and Mohawks from the walls?” exclaimed 
the scout feelingly. ‘“ Ben Wheaton knows 
his duty better than that.” 

“It is not so bad as you think,” returned 
the commandant, smiling gravely. “ Mont- 
calm will not lead his soldiers to the assault 
till after his cannon have made some im- 
pression on our ramparts, and that will be 
neither today nor tomorrow. So take your 
rest when you need it. I must to the 
walls to see how our cannon replies to 
those big guns of the Frenchman. Come 
here when you please, Mr. Wheaten, I shall 
be glad to see you.” 

“ Tam a plain-spoken provincial, arid do a 
soldier’s duty. You will find me at my post, 
colonel, if you want me.” 

Colonel Munroe grasped the old man’s 
hand, and wrung it cordially. 

“You are a noble man, and I honor you,” 
he said. ‘*If men in high position did their 
duty as well as you do yours we could save 
Fort William Henry to the English crown. 
General Webb, God will requite it if 
leave us here to the mercy of this foe w 
a thousand men might save us.” 
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He smote his hands fiercely together, 
and with compressed lips went out, while 
the scout followed him, both going to the 
walls. 

Montcalm had planted his batteries with 
skill, and commenced operations after the 
most scientific modes of warfare. He had 
brought some cannon of remarkably heavy 
calibre, and they were set where they could 
perform the greatest execution. Every- 
thing was done after the most perfect disci- 
pline. The troops he had under him 
were his pride. He had trained them in the 
military art till they were like veteran sol- 
diery. At the head of these very men two 

ears afterward he nearly wrested victory 
om the grasp of Wolfe on the memorable 
plains of Abraham. 

The siege was carried on with vigor. 
No rest was given the ison day or 
night. The balls from the French batteries 
fell thick and fast. The sharpshooters’ 
rifles rung persistently along the line. 
Against this assault there were really no 
competent means of resistance, for the be- 
sieged could only oppose the imperfect 

reparations of a rude fortress that had 
Geen constructed hastily in the wilderness. 
But stimulated by the examples of their 
leaders the English and provincial troops 
maintained their ancient reputation for 
courage. Every gun in the fort was brought 
into requisition. Frequent sallies were 
made, and the French soldiery were more 
than once driven from their lines at the 
point of the steel. 

As day after day went wh however, the 
fate of the besieged grew hopeless. The 
walls began tocrumble around them under 
the fierce cannonade of those heavy batter- 
ies. Some of their guns had burst, and 
others were as useless. And still the 
French commander never relaxed an effort, 
still the shot fell like rain. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day of the 
siege Major Hugh Townsend stood gazing 
at the conflict from an angle of the bastion. 
Here he was joined by the commandant of 
the fort. 

“What are our chances, think you, ma- 
jor ?” inquired Munroe. 

“Small enough, I take it,” answered the 
young man. “View the progress of the 
siege, and then look yonder at the force ar- 
tayed against us. I tell you, colonel, that 
Montcalm is a born general, He takes ad- 
vantage of everything. By another day this 
fort won’t be tenable.” 

“It is too true,” said Colonel Munroe 
mournfully. “Half our guns are useless 
now, and every shot from the enemy’s bat- 
teries crumbles the walls about our ears. 
But I dislike to hang out the white flag 
till the very last moment. Possibly Gener- 


al Webb may despatch a force to our aid. 


As long as there is any hope I swear this 
fortress to defend.” 

“I honor your determination, colonel, but 
be assured by me that we need hope for no 
succor from that imbecile commander of 
Fort Edward. In your own heart I know 
you Jook for none. Ha! look out, colonel! 

y St. George ! that bullet was well aimed.” 

The sudden exclamation was caused b 
the thud of a rifle ball upon the command- 
ant’s shoulder, shatteriug the epaulet, and 
making a slight flesh wound. Only the 
swift gesture of Hugh, whose motion he had 
followed, saved his life. 

“I don’t understand about this,” observed 
the colonel. “From whence did that shot 
come? Are we not in a safe position?” 

“Itseems not. Some Huron sharpshoot- 
er is hidden somewhere, where, without be- 
ing visible himself, he can do damage to us. 
I’ faith, we had better retire.” 

At that moment a man rushed along the 
a rifle in his hand, and the light of 

ttle in his eyes. 

“T have got my eye on the imp,” he said 
hurriedly. “ Look out now and you will see 
fun. Ha! you painted devil, look out for 
yourself, for I am after you.” 

He pointed as he spoke to the top of a 
solitary pine that rose from the plain some 
fifty yards away, and, as they followed the 
direction of his hand, they saw the branches 
suddenly agitated. The rifle of the scout 
spoke soon afterward, and the branches 
stirred anew as the form of a Huron Indian 
shot through them, alighting on the lower- 
most limb, where he hung suspended with 
the sunlight falling on the upturned face 
now grim and ghastly with the hue of death. 
A fierce yell rose from the Indian ranks. 

“* Well done, Ben! you deserve a medal 
for this,” said Hugh Townsend, in a compli- 
mentary tone. “I could n’t have done bet- 
ter myself. But just listen to that screech- 
ing. I believe those dogs know the very 
ring of your rifle.” 

“Very likely,” returned the old man, as 
he calmly proceeded to reload his weapon. 
“ There is scarcely a rod of ground from the 
Hudson to the great lakes but what has lis- 
tened to its echoes, and that a’n’t the first 
Indian I’ve killed. No, by the good Lord 
above, ’t a’n’t.” 

He moved away with his peculiar tread, 
and the two officers resumed their conversa- 
tion. 

“I wish we could muzzle those dogs,” 
said Colonel Munroe, pointing to an ad- 
vanced battery whose guns were doing seri- 
ous damage to the “ With 
those cannon silenced we might hope for a 
prolongation at least of the day of grace.” 

The major regarded keenly his superior 
ye as if studying his soul. At last he 
Sal 
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“It could be done, although it is a hazard- 
ous operation. u command it?” 

“Is it feasible? I do not wish to sacri- 
fice life in a useless undertaking.” 

“Give me my selection of the men to ac- 
company me, and | will attempt it this very 
night. ‘If it is practicable it shall be done.” 

“You are the man to doit, major. ‘f any 
one, but I dislike to put your lifes ucha 
risk.” 

“England expects every man to do his 
duty,” responded the young soldier prompt- 
ly. “The pressing nature of our condition 
demants some sacrifice, and everything is 
due to the honor of the king’s arms. I will 
give you a list of the men whom I shall 
need. I will goand see Stella, and, colonel, 
if I should fall, do not forget my mother 
across the seas.” 

“God bless you, Hugh,” said the com- 
mandant, brushing a tear from his eye. “1 
shall not forget her. But will return. 
The forty-fifth battalion can hardly spare its 
captain.” 

“God willing I shall, but the chances of 
war come between.” 

He passed into the quarters, and went up 
into the colonel’s room. As he opened the 
door Stella advanced to meet him with ex- 
tended hands. She looked as vivacious and 
as lovely as ever, though there were lines 
about the queenly brow which told of 
thoughtfui care. 

“For shame, Hugh, you recreant lover,” 
she said in a tone of assumed irony. “ But 
you have not forgotton me afterall? 1 have 
not seen you since yesterday, and you have 
scarcely spoken to me since the siege be- 

“Why, Stella.” and the young officer took 
both the fair white hands in his and gave 
them a warm pressure,“ are you jealous of 
the toil and anxiety that keeps me from you? 
I looked for better things from the daugh- 
ter of Colonel Munroe.” 

The beauty pouted charmingly, and tried 
to withdraw her hands, but Hugh persisted 
in holding them between his own hard 
palms. 

“ You are too bad, Hugh,” she said, bend- 
ing forward to read his half-averted counte- 
nance, until a lock of her golden hair rested 
on her flushed cheeks, giving piquancy to her 
rare beauty. “Did I think this idle tongue 
of mine had pained you, 1! would silence it 
forever. You know I love you because you 
are brave, because— because you are a 
dignified, efficient, noble man, and I am on- 
ly a laughing, giddy-headed girl. But I am 
so glad you have come. Tell me first, 
though, if there is any prospect of a speedy 
termination of this bombardment ?” 

“TI cannot,” he answered slowly. “ To- 
night alone will tell.” 

he studied his face keenly; reading every 


emotion in his heart, so poor an actor was 
he in this drama. 

“O Hugh, what is it? 
desperate 
is.” 

“For pure, pure love, I will tell you, 
Stella, but do not worry. I shall return un- 
harmed.” 

He told her the whole story, while she 
listened pale and anguished at the risk he 
was to run. 

“O Hugh!” she gasped, “how can I let 


you 

“You are a soldier's daughter, and will 
one day, God willing, be a soldier’s wite,” 
he said tenderly. “You must be brave.” 

“1 will, I will, But, O Hugh, supposing 
you should die. What would become of 
Stella?” 

And the true-hearted, loving girl clung to 
him passionately, while tears filled the 
beautiful eyes. 

“You must not think of that, my darling, 
All is in God’s good hand. He will not 
chasten us unneedfully.” 

They sat and talked along time, and 
wien the colonel entered he found the lov- 
ers calmly prepared for the worst. 

When night fell, under cover of the dark- 
ness, Major Hugh Townsend and forty 
picked men stole carefully out of the fort b 
a secret passage that led to the lake, and, 
taking possession of a batteau lying on the 
shore, rowed directly down the bank of the 
lake, so as to approach the obnoxious bat- 
tery by a circuitious route. Unato and Ben 
Wheaton were with the party, and every 
man was provided with a beienet and 
spikes with which to accomplish their dan- 
gerous task, 

The blaze of a watch-fire was their bea- 
con, and toward it they directed their steps 
after landing, each man bearing rifle in hand, 
with knives and pistols loosened in their 
belts, prepared for the hazardous undertak- 
ing. Two men were left to guard the boat. 
They saw their comrades crawl away into 
the darkness. Then all was still. 

Suddenly there was a wild yell, and the 
confused tramp of feet. Out of the dark- 
ness came the flash and report of rifles. 
Huron war-cry, French shout, and English 
hurrah mingled with the fray. The expedi- 
tion had proved a forlorn hope indeed. 

The battle did not continue long. More 
than half the English had fallen at the first 
fire. Around the remainder surged a hun- 
dred savages who completely hemmed them 
in. There was desperate battling around 
the dying watch-fire. For every man left of 
the ony, at least two savages died that 
night. In one desperate knot fought Hugh 
Townsend, Ben Wheaton, and the Seneca. 
Pealed the war-whoop of Unato above all 
the Huron yells; the knife of the scout drip- 
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with blood; more than one painted 
ve fell with a cloven skull before the 
sweep of the major’s sword. 

Once there was a rush to break the circle 
of dusky foeman. Hatchet, knife, and ra- 
pier were plied with eager fury, and half a 
dozen warriors fell. A fresh swarm threw 
themselves before the champions. Two fell 
shot through the heart. Another fell by a 
knife-thrust. A fourth was knocked sense- 
less by the iron fist of the scout. Wheaton 
and the Seneca stood free, but the major 
was grappled by a new foe,—the only 
five that were left of that fated English 
ban . 


“Make for the boat. Do not wait for 
me,” shouted Hugh. “Tell the colonel I 
tried my best. Away, I command you!” 

“Yield yourself to the French,” replied 
Ben, “ but don’t let a cowardly Mohawk or 
Huron git ye, major. We obey orders. 
Thus we give our last stroke.” 

Dashing a Huron to the earth, each man 
sprang away, pealing their terrible war- 
cries. Several braves followed them, but 
the darkness was auspicious, and they es- 
caped to the boat, and returned to the fort 
with the report of their failure, and the de- 
struction of the band. 

Hugh Townsend was left behind, still 
struggling among a mingled mass of French 
and Indians. is arm was tired with 
slaughter, and he knew the end was hear. 
A windrow of French musketeers moved 
up, and twenty bayonets were pointed at the 
breast of the valiant Englishman. 

“Yield ye, brave man,” cried the voice of 
their leader. “ Yield to Enguerrand Dama- 
reau,” 

The major let fall his sword. 

“TI yield,” he said. “The fortune of war 
is against me. Do your will with me.” 

“You shall be treated like an honorable 
foe. Retain your sword, sir, only give me 
your word as a gentleman that you will not 
escape. /este/ those Hurons and Mo- 
hawks are hungry for blood ; but you are 
safe. The marquis desires to see you. 
What may I call your name, monsieur ?” 

“Hugh Townsend, major in His Majes- 
ty’s forces of Great Britian.” 


“Thanks! I am glad to meet with so 
brave aman. Do you smoke, monsieur ?” 
“Never. But I recognize your favor.” 


And he bowed low to his polite captor. 

The whole French army had been aroused 
by the tumult, and onan of troops were 
hurrying across the field. 

“ Notre Dame! St. Denis /” were the 
cries, 

But a bugle blast quieted the alarm, and 
Enguerrand Damareau led his captive 


through the heart of the encampment to the 
tent occupied by the renowned soldier who 
led the France. 


eyes rested keenl 


In his at marquee sat Montcalm with 
all his officers grouped about him. The 
most casual observer would have singled 
him out at once as the leader. He was of 
noble and dignified presence, and his eyes 
had that strange power which but few pos- 
sess. He was now in the-flower of his age, 
a man forty-five years old, hardened in war 
and statesmanship, yet possessing all that 
courtesy and grace which with few excep 


tions have distinguished the captains of ° 


France. 

Hugh Townsend, haughty Briton that he 
was, instinctively bowed in the presence of 
the great military chieftain. As he gazed 
upon those suave and polished features, and 
the noble, soldierly air, he felt that he was 
before a superior. 

“ Monsieur,” said the marquis, “ you have 
eevee a very high stake and lost it, but the 

rench are generous, You look like a 
brave man. 


“I know my duty, sir, and cheerfully per- 


form it.” 

“ Aright good English answer. But have 
you thought that courage and a high sense 
of honor does not more strongly character- 
izs the hero than the counsel of humanity?” 

“1 donot understand you.” 

“ Peste/” muttered the marquis, “ he 
must know what I mean. “ How long, major, 
do you suppens yonder fort will stand 
against our batteries ?” 

‘* That remains to be proved, sir.” 

The Frenchman bit his lip, and kis 

ye the other as if to d- 
vine his thouhts. It was with alittle hau- 
teur that he answered,— 

“ You know my force, monsieur, and I 
am aware of yours. It is possible that my 
glass has deceived me, and that your works 
resist my cannon better than I had sup- 
posed, yet I know very well that I have not 
sat down before Quebec, but only earthen 
mounds which must succumbin time. Mon- 
sieur, shall we speak of the terms?” 

“T am a prisoner of war, and not an am- 
bassador,” answered Hugh, as he straight- 
ened himself up proudly. 

Montcalm frowned, but instantly assum- 


| ing his frank and easy air, he said, — 


“ Tomorrow there will be an assault upon 
the fort, made by my whole army. But I do 
not wish to resort to that measure. I ap- 
preciate your brave defence of the post, and 
am willing to give you the award of brave 
men. Courage has its limits, however, and 
humanity must not be forgotten. Tonight 


you will be the guest of the Marquis of 
ontcalm. Tomorrow morning you shall 
carry a flag of truce to Colonel Munroe. 
Messeiurs, you are dismissed.” 
Hugh shrugged his shoulders, but on af- 
accepted the grea; 


suppet was served, 


ter thought 
warrior’s courtesy. 
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of which both partook sparingly, and after 
pledging each cher ina 
they retired to rest. 

The young officer slept soundly in the 
great tent of the marquis with the royal 
Standard of France waving over him, and 
did not awaken till the sound of the drum 
aroused the tardy slumberers. 

“A fair morning to you, major,” said the 
—— entering. “I hated to disturb you, 
but the demands of business require it. “Are 
you ready to perform your mission ?” 

“Tam, but first let me thank so courteous 
an enemy.” 

“It is nothing. Waris stern enough at 
the worst; if the amenity of enemies can 
soften its roughness so much the better. 
Captain Damareau will accompany you to 
the glacis. Take my message to your com- 
mandant. Tell him I desire to have a com- 
munication with him, and will gladly make 
the conditions of his surrender. If he has 
no desire to capitulate let him hang a red 
flag on the southern battlement. But | 
hope he will be swayed by reason, for in 
case we are forced to take your place by 
storm, I cannot restrain my Indians.” 

Ten minutes afterward Hugh was walk- 
ing across the plain in company with the 
French captain. He bore a white flag across 
his arm, though he had a better safeguard in 
the person of Captain Damareau. At the 
entrance he bade the Frenchman adieu. 
The gates opened and closed again. Major 
Townsénd proceeded at once to the quarters 
of the commandant. Along and confiden- 
tial communication ensued, at the end of 
which a spotless banner was put up on a sal- 
ient angle of the fort, an emblem of the truce 
which its commander had accepted from the 
hands of Montcalm. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE SURRENDER, THE MASSACRE, AND THE 
ABDUCTION. 


HAT afternoon the sun shone upon a 
brilliant sight. Attended by the flourish 
of music, with a hundred chosen men for a 
guard, and a white flag borne before him 
while the royal standard of England flapped 
its silken folds over the rear of the process- 
jon, Colonel Archibald Munroe, accompan- 
ied by his leading officers, went forth to a 
friendly conference with the leader of the 
French army. 
The rival warriors met in the middle of the 
er The scene was highly impressive. 
ontcalm himself had spared nothing which 
could add éc/a¢ to the ceremony and to his 
own dignity. A hundred officers dressed in 
showy walkortios followed directly behind him, 


and an orderly preceded him bearing the 
white flag. Behind, extending to 
the very entrance of the spacious marque that 
he had just left, extended two parallel lines of 
soldiery, forming an avenue by which he had 
advanced. Battalion after battalion marched 
and countermarched, to the right, and to the 
left. Over all the royal lilies waved. 

Suddenly the trumpets sounded, and out 
from the forest filed three thousand Indian 
warriors in full battle panoply, adorned with 
war-paint and hideous devices, carrying 
shouldered muskets bared hatchets. 
Under separate chiefs they passed down 
along the glittering ranks of the French, 
chanting their savage war-song, a wild sym- 
eae which in their language had a terri 

le significance. 

The hearts of the Englishmen grew sick 
as those human fiends went: by, glaring at 
them through their paint. They saw too 
well the utter hopelessness of a combat with 
such a force. They could have faced the 
French soldiery and died bravely fighting at 
their posts, but a contest with the cruel 
savage aborigine was different. Within 
their fortification were fair women and inno- 
cent children ; for their sake, the horrors of 
an Indian victory should be averted. Before 
ever Montcalm touched the hand of the Eng- 
lish commander, by this dexterous presenta- 
tion of his troops he had won that for which 
his scheming brain had planned, and that, too, 
without the loss of a single man in his reg- 
_ force, the capitulation of Fort William 

enry. 

A hundred cannon belched forth their 
thunder, and as if this was a signal, Mont- 


‘calm advanced to greet the English colonel. 


The great Frenchman had banished all the 
hard lines of war and statesmanship from 
his face. He looked more the polished 
courtier than the man of iron who had made 
his name the most dreaded among the foes 
of England in the New World. Yet there 
was nothing unmanly in his appearance. 
Those magnetic eyes still spoke the genius 
of a soldier, and’Colonel Munroe, himself 

ve, proud and commanding, was humbled 
in the presence of that power which almost 


‘saved an empire to France. 


“Iam rejoiced, monsieur le commandant, 
to meet you,” said the marquis, extending his 
right hand, while he bared his head with the 
other, dropping his white plume nearly to 
the earth in courtesy. “I have solicited 
this interview in the interests of humanity, 
believing that the terms I offer you will be 
such as brave and loyal servants of his Eng- 
lish majesty can accept. I, Louis de St. 
Veran, will testify that your defence has 
been gallant, and that your resistance was 
prolonged till there was no prospect of sue- 
cess. 


“ Iam proud of such testimony from so 
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valiant and distinguished a soldier,” replied 
the Englishman. “But we must listen to 
your terms before we fully and yo ntasr= | 
decide on the surrender of the place wi 
which we have been intrusted.” 

“ My terms are liberal,” said the generous 
Frenchman. “ And his enemies shall never 
say that Louis de St. Veran took advantage 
of the destiny of war to insult a fallen foe. 
The interests of royal master demands 
that this fort should be destroyed, but for 
yourselves, your comrades, your wives and 
your children, there is no privilege that will 

denied.” 

“ General, you are chivalrous and noble as 
well as brave, and you deserve success. But 
if the officers of King George served their 


cross would never have come down from 
yonder rampart.” 

“I know to whom you would refer,” said 
Montcalm. “ But all the English at Fort 
Edward could not save you. I do wrong to 
vaunt, however I request to know the con- 
ditions with which you will surrender,” said 
Colonel Munroe. 

“We would retain our colors.” 

“You shall have them.” 

“ Our arms.” 

“I would not deprive those of them who 
use so well.” 

“ We would take our baggage and our wo- 
men, and be allowed to march before a 
French soldier entered the place.” 

“ All shall be allowed, on the plighted faith 
of un gentil homme Frangais,” returned 
Montcalm, placing his hand on his heart. 

“ Then my task is done,” said the colonel 
sadly. “Major Townsend, proceed to the 
tent of the marquis, and arrange it all.” 

The conference was at an end; and before 
the night-shadows fell again the garrison 
knew that hostilities were at an end, it hav- 
ing been announced that articies of capitu- 
lation had been signed by which the garri- 
son were to depart with the morning light, 
retaining their arms, their colors, their bag- 
gages and, in military opinion, their honor. 

hrough the night the din of preparation 
resounded through the old walls never again 
to listen to sounds either of war or peace, 
for Fort William Henry was doomed. 


The morning of the tenth of August rose 
bright anu pleasant on the shores of the Hor- 
icon. Scarcely had the first beams of the 
rising sun gilded the waters of the holy lake 
when the Freach camp was in motion. At 
tap of drum and blast of bugle the lines of 
soldiery formed to receive their general, the 
brilliant sunlight flashing along the whole 
extended array. 

It had been stipulated in the capitulation 
that not a Frenchman should enter the fort 
until the last Englishman had departed, but 


gate with orders to advance as soon as the 
path was clear. . 

Within the fort there was all the rush and 
noise indicative of a forced and hurried de- 
parture. The troops formed in silence with 
all the observances of military etiquette ; 
but the women, the children, and the ser- 
vants rushed tnmultuously to and fro, singly 
or in ups, some bearing the scanty rem- 
nant of their baggage, and others seeking in 
the ranks for those of their friends they 
were dependent on for support. 

Among those crowds moved Stella Mun- 
roe, as full of grace and queenliness as of 
yore. She led Black Selim by the bridle, 
who neighed and curveted as though impa- 
tient Itke its mistress for another wildwood 
race. She was looking for her lover, and, 
as she was gazing anxiously about, he ap- 
proached her. 

“TI have but a moment, dear Stella,” he 
said as he bent to kiss her hand. “ Military 
usage demands that I with your father should 
remain with the troops; the forty-fifth bat- 
talion must have its captain. But follow you 
close behind. Once out of the way of Mont- 
calm’s eye, and I will be back to walk beside 

ou. Ah, there is the signal for departure. 
must leave you. Adieu.” 

He darted away to his place in the ranks, 
and soon after the English column was in 
motion. The procession moved slowly for- 
ward, the armed soldiers in the advance, the 
loaded vehicles and beasts of burden fol- 
lowing, with a throng of women and camp- 
followers bringing up the rear. 

Out from the protecting mounds of the 
fortress they issued slowly and solemnly, 
and advanced upon the plain. Scarcely was 
the last person outside the gate when a huge 
cloud as it seemed threw its shadow upon 
the walls, as the French tri-color rose slowly 
to the top of the broken staff, flaunting out 
in the morning breeze, above the red-cross 
of old England, while the thunder of ‘the 
guns that greeted its rising seemed to utter 
adeadly menace to the confused and timid 
throng that now stood defenceless before any 
enemy which might assail it. 

The main portion of the French army still 
stood to their arms, a long, deep, glitterin 
body, stretching to the right of the English 
centre. Upon the left of the moving mass, 
hanging like a dark cloud ypon it, hungry as 
vultures for prey, were the thousands of Iro- 
quois and Huron warriors. Some of the 
braves had even mg i among the scat- 
tered ranks of the English rear; attentive 
though as yet passive observers of the mov- 
ing multitude. 
Stella Munroe and her saddle-horse had 
not been unobserved either by red brave or 
white soldier, Among the white uniforms of 


a detachment was detailed to stand at the 


the French grenadiers she had caught the 
gaze of a young man whe bowed smilingly, 
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lifting his hat with a courtly grace, as he 
marked the elegant figure and beautiful face 
of his forest enchantress. Stella recognized 
the Frenchman’s greeting, and was moving 
on again, when instinctively she felt her eyes 


drawn by that subtile, mysterious power, 
which, stranger than reason, guides the will, 
to a swarthy presence that had advanced 
within the straggling line. A slight excla- 
mation of terror burst from the lips of the 
maiden, and for a moment she stood rooted 
to the ground, for in that dark, malignant 
countenance, those eyes with their burning, 
meteoric glare,.and the kingly head-dress, she 
recognized Moneto, the Mohawk chief. 

At that moment there arose the murmur 
of loud voices, en in angry altercation, 
along farther toward the front. An Indian 
was quarreling with a white man for the pos- 
session of a scarlet blanket which the latter 


wore, and which the greedy ayes of the un- 
tutored savage coveted. Individuals from 
either party joined the contest, and the fracas 

me general. To settle his claim the 
warrior at last struck his tomahawk into the 
brain of the unfortunate Englishman. 


In an instant a hundred wild whoops rang 


forth, and as many weapons glanced in the 
sunlight to be crimsoned in the work of 
death. From the forest and from the lake 
rushed the Huron and Iroquois braves, thirst- 
ing for blood and plunder, maddened by the 
yells of their companions. 

The scene which ensued can never be 
pictured. The sick and wounded could offer 
no defence, and were murdered without mer- 
cy. With fiend-like fury the savages rushed 
over the plain, attacking even the troops in 
their insane ferocity. All was turbulence 
and horror. On every side savages were 
butchering and scalping their wretched vic- 
tims. Their hideous yells, the groans of the 
dying, and the frantic shrieks of others 

rinking from the uplifted tomahawk, made 
the-scene one pandemonium. The blood 
flowed like water, and, inflamed by heat and 
the fury of battle, the warriors frequently 
quenched their thirst from the crimson tide. 

And amid such scenes what was one wo- 
manor ahundred? Fair and beautiful forms 
_ sank to the earth with the mark of the toma- 
hawk on their brow. Innocent children were 
cleft in twain before their mother’s eyes by 
the same weapons that afterward took their 
own lives. But there was one form which 
stood uninjured. Horror-stricken, unable 
to move from very terror, Stella Munroe 
watched the hellish strife around her. More 


than one dusky figure had rushed toward 
her, but when they saw the motionless figure, 
the beautiful marble features, the wild, pro- 
phetic eyes, they sprang away as from a Ne- 
mesis, to strike down less impressive foes. 
As the bidody banquet deepened, however, 
there were those who could not be restrained 


even by that mysterious spell of potent 1 
liness which had held of their 
chanted. Those glorious flowing tresses 
were seized in a brutal grasp, flashed in her 
eyes the glittering tomahawk which circled 
but did not strike. For ere it fell the would- 
be murderer was hurled aside by a powerful 
arm, his tomahawk falling to the ground, not 
harmlessly, for the sheeny steel penetrated 
the foot of the maiden, cutting a deep crim- 
son gash. The next moment she was caught 
in the brawny grasp of the Mohawk, Moneto, 

“Is the golden-haired squaw ready to go 
with Moneto?” asked the savage, gazing 
upon her defenceless pry A with gloatin 
eyes. “The lodge of the Mohawk is still 
open. Or will she stay in this place ?” 

“ Away, monster!” cried Stella, veiling 
her eyes from his revolting aspect. “ There 
is blood — blood on your hands.” 

The Indian looked at his reeking hands 
exultingly, and a hideous grin increased the 
fiendish expression of his countenance. 

“« Moneto is a great chief,” he said. “He 
has taken a great many scalps. *His toma- 
hawk is red with blood, but it comes from 
white veins, Will the paleface beauty go to 


his tribe ?” 


“No; kill me here,” she cried wildly. 
“Better death now than a life with you. 
Strike!” 

For a moment it seemed as though the 
savage would take her at her word, but he 
did not. His hesitation passed in an instant; 
then catching her in his arms he bore her 
across the plain toward the lake. 

“Hugh! Hugh!” she shrieked. “ Oh, 
save me, Hugh ! ” 

Nor did she call in vain. That piercing 
cry reached the ears of a young man who 
was even then struggling to reach her. 

“Hugh! O Hugh!” again the sweet 
voice rang out pleadingly. 

“I am coming, love, I am coming,” he 
shouted in reply. 

Given new impetus by that cry, he rushed 
like a giant through the torrent of warriors. 
A hundred glittering axes and barbed spears 
were offered unheeded at his life, but he 
brushed them aside with his nervous arms. 

On, on, till he was almost within reach of 
the girl he would save. 

oneto saw the advance of the enemy, 
but neither hurried his steps nor shrank from 
his coming. He simply uttered a strange 
call. F.fty warriors rushed to him, and stood 
— to obey him. 

“Take yonder Englishman alive,” he said. 
“Do not slay him. The red-coat shall burn 
with fire. The Mohawks shall chant round 
him as he yells at the torture-post. The 
singing-bird with the golden hair will love 
Moneto when her white brave is dead.” 

The young officer made a desperate de- 
fence, but he fought against overwhelming 
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odds. He was struck down and overpow- 
ered, and with feet and hands bound was 
carried to the shore of the lake. There 
they were placed in a canoe, and with others 
rowed from the shore, while yet the wild 
yells rose to proclaim that the massacre of 


ort William ‘Henry was not yet complete. 
More than a quarter of an hour had elapsed 
* since the first warwhoop sounded, and scarce- 
ly had the French or English troops recov- 
ered from the apathy into which they had 
been thrown. So sudden, so unexpected 
had been the onslaught of the savages, that 
there was no attempt made at defence till 
the Indians had glutted their murderous pro- 
pensities. The trained English soldiery in 
many instances suffered their rifles to be 
torn from ee. by their enraged foes. 
But this could not continue long. By de- 


termined efforts the officers formed the 
troops into solid masses, turning an impos- 
ing military front against their assailants. 
At this moment, too, battalions of French 
marched down to the aid of the English, 


and Montcalm, enraged at the atrocious 


deeds of his faithless allies, threatened to 
turn his cannon upon them and hurl every 
Huron brave to death. 

The cruel work was checked at last, but 
not until savage vengeance had sacrificed its 
holocaust of nearly a thousand innocent 
lives, creating a bloody page in colonial his- 
tory well meriting the title of “The Massa- 
cre of William Henry.” 

While the last yells of that inhuman trag- 
edy still vibrated on the air, Hugh Town- 
send and his betrothed were borne away to 
a cruel captivity by their relentless captors. 


SITTING BY THE FIRE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


ONG, long twilights in the roses, 
Sunsets waiting for the stars, 
Sweet scents blowing, lovers lingering 
By the mossy meadow bars, — 
Summer nights may be many hearts’ desire ; 
But give me the cool nights sitting by the fire, 


flames like mad elves dancing, 
“—> on the hearth-rug neat, 
Grandma telling fairy es 


Cuariestown, Mass., December, 1880. 


To the children at her feet. 
Grandpa in his ir looks on with a smile: 
Mother with her knitting hstens all the while. 
Lovers in the corner whispering 
Tender words that no one hears, 
Small hands over great books bending, 
Old heads musing on past years, — 


Summer nights may be many hearts’ desire ; 
cool nights 


give me g by the fire. 


RICH AND POOR. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


‘* Miss Nye.” 

And Fred Starling tipped his hat, 
with an easy smile a the corners of 
his black mustache, while little Amy Nye, 
blushing crimson for pride and pleasure, 
nodded her response with drooping eyelids, 
and hurried on her way up the lighted street, 
hardly able to restrain her feet from dancing 
in their shabby shoes. 

“ Now, Fred,” said in a protesting tone 
the somewhat haughty young lady whose 
hand rested lightly on his arm, “why do you 
take off your hat to that little seamstress ? 


Kren will be putting notions into the child’s 
head.’ 

“ Oh, it pleased her, and it did n’t hurt m 
hat,” returned Fred carelessly. “I wou 
flourish it to the baker’s boy, if he would 

ive me half so pretty a blush in return, 

ill you have a glass of soda-water before 
we go home, Mabel? ” 

“While you drink a glass of beer on the 
sly? No,thank you,” retorted Mabel, draw-.- 
ing her shawl more closely about her shoul- 
“it is growing chilly, and we must go 
n. 
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So they retraced their steps to a plain but 
handsome residence, a white house set in 
the midst of trees, on a street that was rank- 
ed a little less than fashionable, and a little 
more than respectable. For, in the large 
and prosperous town of Shopton, social 
grade was jealously maintained; in its de- 
gree of advancement it might be likened to 
a mountain, at whose base crowded the 
Irish and negro population, the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water, and upon 
whose summit serenely sat the favored few, 
to whom fortune had given the triple grace 
of breeding, education and wealth. 

he little dressmaker, with her poverty 
and her handicraft, was naturally left many 

es below her occasional employer, Mrs. 
}wing, whose husband had been a professor 
in a country college, and had left her at his 
death possessed of a comfortable home, an 
accomplished daughter, and a ladylike bear- 
ing, but so little money, that, although by 
standing on her cultured tiptoes she could 
see the golden mountain-top, she was forced 
to be content with a station upon the slope. 

Besides Mrs. nee | and her daughter 
Mabel, not to speak of a good-natured and 
hard-worked servant girl, the household 
embraced two members, one of the least 
and the other of the most importance. 
The former was the son of the house, a wiry 
little fellow of eight, much too keen for his 


years, and given to unforeseen and embar- 


rassing remarks. The other was Mr. Fred 
Starling, a brother of Mrs. Swing’s sister-in- 
law, who had come to town some three 
years ago to take aclerkship in the Shopton 
ank, and had been, from the day of his ar- 
rival, a boarder in the family of his Cousin 
Ellen, as he had a fancy for calling Mrs. 
Swing. Yet it is hardly correct to speak of 
him as a boarder, for, although that was his 
nominal position, he was, in reality, invest- 
ed by the admiring ladies with the headship 
of the household ; he carved, he advised, he 
criticized, he loved, — that is, he carved the 
meat, advised the mother, criticized the son, 
and loved the daughter. Another objection 
to designating him as a boarder, but one 
that would occur to none save trivial minds, 
lies in the fact that it was over eighteen 
months since he had paid a dollar for his 
This was an inconvenience to Mrs. 
Swing, aithough she did not like to mortify 
he young man by confessing it, for her 
eicher's ijl was growing longer every day, 
and she had been obliged to change her 
r; but Fred assured her frequently 
that he was nearly ready to payup square, 
and that it would be much more useful to 
her coming in a lump, until she almost 
shared his evident impression that he was 
letting his debts accumulate with the amia- 
ble idea of enriching her all at once. 
The connection of little Amy Nye with 


this household was a humble one, It con- 
ferred no rank upon her that her father had 
fallen on a Southern battle-field, staining 
with his life-blood the pictures of wife and 
baby child, on which his last gaze was fas- 
tened. They boarded, too, Amy and her 
mother, but their room was small and dingy, 
the milk was blue, the hash frequent, and the 
eight dollars must be paid every Saturday 
night as surely as the sun went down, 
Mrs. Nye did plain sewing at home, and 
suffered severely from the rheumatism, 
Amy fitted simple dresses, and absorbed 
miscellaneous information in ladies’ dress- 
ing-rooms. 

his was the manner of her introduction 
to Fred Starling. As he came home late to 
tea one early summer night, slamming the 
front door behind him, and whistling an 
opera tune through the hall, he saw, on en- 
tering the dining-room, a slender little girl 
in a gray dress, with banded brown hair and 
long brown lashes, blushing bashfully at 
one corner of the table, where the leg was 
dreadfully in her way, and compelled her to 
sit back at an inconvenient distance from 
her plate. In the first tumultuous flood of 

eetings and explanations, Mrs. Swin 

ailed to remember Amy’s presence, but af- 
ter Fred was comfortably ensconced behind 
the platter of lobster, his inquiring look re- 
minded her of the seamstress, who was stay- 
ing beyond her hours to finish a cambric 
waist for Mabel, and she said hurriedly, — 

“Fred, my dear, I don’t know as you 
have met Miss Nye.” 

“T have never had that pleasure,” replied 
Fred, with his wonted guleetry. “ May I 
help Miss Nye to lobster ?” 

Amy accepted the proffered plate witha 
murmured word of thanks, bat the lobster 
might have been Olympian ambrosia or a 
softened chip, for all her palate could have 
told to the contrary. Never before had she 
been so courteously addressed by so youthful 
and handsome a gentleman. And, truly, 
Fred was not a bad-looking fellow, with his 
dark hair brushed up from his white fore- 
head, that overshadowed two pleasant blue 
eyes. 

yBut, from the first glance, the fervid im- 
agination of Amy had seized upon him for 
her own, not for actual life, not for a genu- 
ine friend or lover, -- that never entered her 
wildest thoughts, — but for an ideal of man- 
a hero in her happy, twilight 

reams, a hidden, unsuspected fancy ro- 
mance to brighten the long drudgery of the 
day. She seized upon him, and made him 
hers, even while she balanced on her trem- 
bling fork the first fragment of the lobster, 
and, while Fred sat, unconscious of her 
swift appropriation, and already forgetful of 
her existence, chatting merrily with Mabel. 

No one. could have suspegted the sober 
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little seamstress, whose face was lifted only 
in answer to a direct address, and whose 
cheek had paled to its accustomed white- 
ness, of the glad delirium and glorious flush 
of invention that were racing through her 
veins. The shining eyes, which might have 
betrayed her, were effectually shaded by 
the brown lashes, but through them she 
could dimly see the bodily form of him, who 
was enthroned, in far more dazzling guise, 
with a blacker mustache, and a whiter brow 
and eyes of a violet tinge, in the richly paint- 
ed palace of her imagination. Not heart, 
you notice, for Amy was a cheerful little 
soul, whose. heart was already overflowin 
with love for her sad-faced mother an 
blind old parrot, which her father had 
bought just before going to war. 

It was her untamed fancy, not her abun- 
dant affections, that turned in disgust from 
the prosaic realities of her daily life, and de- 
manded a gilded plaything for itself. Once 
it had been well content with horses, and 
* this little pedestrian, who, in truth, hardly 
dared stroke the gray nose of the milkman’s 
ancient quadruped, had galloped on many a 
shadowy steed over many a boundless prai- 
rie, had challenged the admiration of armies 
ry. ber daring feats on white Snowflake or 

k Despair or her favorite pony. Beauty, 
whose speed outstript the wind, and all 
without lifting her head from the pillow 
where it nestled near her mother’s. No 


horse of special merit to her unscientific eye 
ever passed her on the street, but it was in- 
siantly captured and led triumphantly awa 
to her mental stables, to figure hencefort 
in many a frolic and desperate race from 
Ghent to Aix, and finally to die, with its 


head upon her pitiful knee. For when she 
tired of her horses, a foeman was ever at 
hand to shoot them, or a ditch to break their 
legs, and the last look of their suffering 
eyes was invariably turned upon her. 

But lately the horses had wearied her; 
childhood was unconsciously merging into 
maidenhood, and far more brilliant and en- 
chanting dreams than the legends of Snow- 
flake and Beauty seemed to hover above the 
comely head of Mabel Swing’s lover. 

Yet be prudent, Amy, and wary! The 
horses you were wont to select for the love 
of a glossy skin and tossing mane, the ex- 
amar glance of a jockey would often 

ave rejected with contempt. Is the judg- 
ment of men so easy, and is it altogether 
certain that the inner and outer lives will 
never long to touch, that the imagination 
will always refrain from whispering secrets 
to its neighbor, the heart, and eclipsing its 
own delight in the angufsh of its fellow? 

From this eventful evening the acquain- 
tance of Fred and Amy had made little per- 
ceptible advance. She did not often sew 
for Mrs. Swing, and then it was but seldom 


that her work required her to remain until 
the hour far tea. Even on those rare occa- 
sions, her intercourse with Fred was usually 
limited to the simplest civilities of the 
table. 

But lovers who set up housekeeping in 
the airy castles of Spain require but the 
slightest tributes of food and drink from the 
actual world to keep them in blooming con- 
dition. If Fred offered her the butter, if he 
remarked upon the heat, if he passed her 
the cheese or asked whether she preferred 
custard. or currants, all those colorless 
words and actions were immediately dipped 
in rainbow hues and made to glitter among 
the gorgeous tapestries that adorned the cas- ~ 
tle walls. 

I doubt if Amy desired a closer acquain- 
tance with the hero of her visions. She was 
shy of his look and touch; near approach to 
a man and a stranger was always curiousl 
disagreeable to her. She was meek and si- 
lent before him, as a cloudlet before the 
wind. If he had bidden her fetch him his 
hat or cane, she would have obeyed without 
a gesture of displeasure. But in her dreams 
that evening, as she sat and stroked her par- 
rot in the twilight, she would have taken an 
abundant revenge. Fred would have been 
on his knees before her, begging, beseech- 
ing, imploring, for hours, until he finally 
fainted away under her majestic scorn; for 
in her realm of fancy she, who would spend 
half an hour in efforts to revive a milk- 
drowned fly, delighted to figure as hard- 
hearted, cruel, and clothed with withering 
disdain, 

But while she rejoiced to paint herself as 
abounding in the more dignified faults and 
uncharities, Fred was always forced to sup- 
port the magnanimous but exasperating 
part of one without blemish, constantly of- 
fering a devotion that was constantly tram- 
pled under foot, and yet forever bearing 
within him a heart swelling with grief and 
forgiveness. 

Wor was it through the vista of her 
dreams alone that Fred walked without an 
imperfection, As she saw him at Mrs, 
Swing’s tea-table, or when, following Mabel, 
he loitered into the little sewing-room, he 
seemed altogether faultless and full of 
charms. A gentlemanly habit, a sunny 
smile, a turn for happy nonsense, and a 
knack of keeping the temper, have served 
to recommend many a man before poor Fred 
Starling, who certainly deserves no little 
credit for having maintained these graces 
at a time when betting debts were pressing 
on him heavily, and something very like 
disgrace lay barely hidden in the books of 
the Shopton bank. 

Yet a less enthusiastic observer might 
have detected some taint of human nature 
in even so simple a scene as this, which may 
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serve to represent various others that trans- 
pired, first, under the roof of Mrs. Swing, 
and afterward, glorified and radiant, within 
the sunset musings of little Amy Nye. 

It was the last evening of August, and 
Amy had lingered to set the final stitches 
in a much-desired walking-dress, without 
which Mabel had declared she could not 
possibly live another day. So the cozy tea- 
table, as was always the case when Amy re- 
mained, was slightly crowded. Mrs. Swing, 
smiling behind the cups and saucers, experi- 
enced no inconvenience, nor Fred, who 
faced her with an almost haggard look on his 

oung face. Mabel, too, sitting gracefully 
m her blonde beauty at the further end, only 
noticed, with vexation, that the clumsy wa- 
ter-pitcher had been placed over by her el- 
bow, instead of standing, as usual, between 
Fred and her little brother. The crowding 
was all at the opposite side, where Amy was 
pemee with one table leg viciously squeez- 

g her knees, and Frankie in a similar pre- 
meg squirmed about uneasily on her 
right. 

‘ Fred, dear,” said Mrs. Swing, as she 
took ‘her seat, while Frankie was yet strug- 
ing for a more agreeable position, “ Mrs. 

ason was kind enough to send us in a 
dish of her home-made ice-cream this noon, 
and with care and ice we have succeeded in 
saving a little for your tea. You looked so 
warm as you came in, poor boy! Have you 
had a trying day?” 

“Not more so than any other animated 
jumping-jack,” returned, Fred, with a gayety 
that was not entirely assumed, nor altogeth- 
er genuine. 

nd he bowed his head for the customary 
blessing. 

“ This cream is partly melted,” he contin- 
ued, after the ceremony, dipping a spoon 
into the diminutive pile of refreshment, and 
heaping him a generous saucerful, “but it 
looks delightfully cool. It was like you to 
remember my weakness, Cousin Ellen. 
Oh, excuse me!” glancing around the table 
with an expression of mock dismay, “I ’m 
such a hungry fellow, I quite forgot, —as | 
-live, 1 forgot that the rest of you might like 
to try the cream again. Cousin Ellen, Ma- 
bel, help you?” 

“You a’n’t left nothing but slop,” put in 
Frankie, in an aggrieved tone, twisting his 
face into an extraordinary grimace of grief 
and envy. “ Took you all the blessing, it did, 
to make up your mind whether you ‘d for- 
get or not.” 

“Frank, must I send you away from the 

‘table?” asked Mrs. Swing sternly, and 
“ Mamma, that boy’s manners grow more 
intolerable every day,” cried Mabel, redden- 
ing at this rudeness to her betrothed. 

ut Fred laughed it off wre, 
and offered Frankie the largest slice of 


meat, which the urchin did not scruple to ae- 
cept, undoing a few twists in his small coun- 
tenance, and remarking a little more gra- 


ciously, — 
“ Now you can hand me over that dish, 
ical 


and I ’ll look after the thaw.” 

Surely it would have taken more cyn 
ears than Amy’s to have convicted Fred 
Starling of a tendency to deceit and self- 
seeking on the evidence of that trivial con- 
versation. Straws show which way the 
wind blows, but this was such a puny bit of 
a under the breath of so delightful a 
wind. 

So far the course of Amy’s life had been 
that of a forest stream, catching stray 
echoes from the overshadowing tree-tops, 
and singing wild, unlistened music to itself, 
but flowing on in the dusk and solitude, un- 
noticed and unknown. Now it was to strike 
out into the open plain, among men and 
dwellings, with the sun of wealth to shed its 
golden glow down the dazzled waters. 

An old man died, a man whose clutch had 
been greedy for money, loosening its hold 
for no love nor pity, although the woman 
whom his youth had wooed in vain was 
bearing a heavy burden of poverty, and the 
child of his only brother toiled for her dail 
bread. But death struck the yellow han 
in the passing of a night, and the coins it 
had grasped so closely and so long lay glit- 
tering the next morning at the feet of those 
whose need he had despised. 

They followed him to his grave in mourn- 
ing garments, but who can blame little Amy 
if her fanciful ear detected a golden echo to 
the chime of the tolling bells? And yet 
a rush of dreary feeling swept over heras 
she took her last shuddering look at the 
face of her father’s brother, and gazed down 
upon the lowered coffin which he could not 
fashion wide enough to hold his riches, and 
would not to hold their grief. So little of 
that abundance given in his life days would 
have won him tears and kindness now, when 
the unused power of giving had left the 
empty hands. 

But these were too sober reflections to re- 
main long with the new-made heiress. The 
intoxication of her first freedom was upon 
her. Wealth is so much fairer than want, 
and when the lawyer had left them that 
evening, and Mrs. Nye, weary and bewilder- 
ed with the sudden change, was sending her 
thoughts back to the soldier husband, and 
his unreturning days, Amy’s eyes shone like 
two summer stars, as she shaped new 
yet more brilliant dreams for the future, and 
patted and stroked te sleepy old parrot un- 
of he bit at her hand with his ungrateful 

ak. 

The news of Amy’s good fortune created 
quite a sensation along the streets of Shop- 
ton, where the hurrying gray figure and rus 
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yt had long been 
iliar but re ed appearances. 

“Just think of it! said rs. Swing em- 
phatically, “that child heiress to a quarter 
of a million today, and only last week she 
was turning my second-best black silk. 
What a queer world we live in, to be sure!” 

“ Was there no will ?” asked Mabel. 

“Not a sign of a will,” returned Mrs. 
Swing, “and not another relative in the 
world. It does seem strange that Provi- 
dence should give so much to one, and so 
little to another, who would, perhaps, appre- 
ciate it more.” 

And Mrs. Swing looked regretfully at her 
daughter, although it might be observed, in 

sing, that this partiality on the part of 
Provi ence had never troubled the good la- 
dy before, in regard to Mabel and Amy, 
wen the latter was wearing out her little 
fingers over flounces and ruffles for the 
other to adorn. 

“ She turned the silk very nicely,” said 
Mabel, who was as just as she was haughty. 
“The girl has borne her poverty well 
enough to deserve something better, and | 
have no doubt that she and her mother will 
make a more sensible use of the money than 
we should. What do you think, Fred?” 

“ What are you saying?” asked Fred ab- 
sently, looking up slowly from the coal-hod 
into which he had been intently gazing for 
several minutes, standing with his handsome 
head bent forward, and his hands clasped 
behind his back. 

“Fred ’s a-wishing Mabel had all that 
money,” piped Frankie ee from 
the corner where he was supposed to be 
buried in a book. 

“Hold your tongue!” flashed Fred angri- 
ly, turning on the little fellow with a fiercer 
air than he had ever shown in the house be- 
fore, and, avoiding Mabel’s glance, he ab- 
ruptly left the room. 

‘Mabel turned away with a face of mingled 
mortification and anxiety, her pride and her 
love feeling the shock together ; but Mrs. 
Swing looked around with an air of aston- 
ishment, and wondered what was the matter 
with Fred. 

Ab, there was matter enough with Fred, 
as Mrs. Swing might have known if she 
could have followed in his dreams that 
' night,and tossed and moaned with him, as 
the officers of justice darted from behiad 
fences and under door-steps, falling from the 
_ sky and rising from the ground to chase one 

hunted man through the Shopton streets, 
with shadowy hosts of friends and acquain- 
tances joining in the pursuit, and shoutin 
after him,“ Stop thief! Stop thief!” an 
“To jail with him! To jail with him!” till 
their voices grew hoarse as the autumn wind 
that howled about his windows. 

Poor Fred had little rest these cool, long 


nights. He was paying dearly for the ex- 
on ce and secklons betting of a few 
wine-flushed days. What evil fate had sent 
him away on his vacation to the circle of 
old city companions, in order to break away 
from whom he had come to Shopton three 
a ago! He had been on his good be- 

aviour for so long, that their wild jollity 
and rioting was as welcome to him as the 
first glass of whiskey to a convict fresh from 
prison. A merry, dissipated, desperate two 
weeks he had of it, and then returned to his 
business and his promised wife, feeling that 
he had celebrated a last farewell to his wild- 
oat fields, and cherishing the honest inten- 
tion of remaining henceforth a staid and 
sober member of society. 

But he had left debts behind him which 
must be paid. In terror lest some of his dis- 
reputable companions should follow him, to 
claim their dues, and disgrace him in the 
town where he had made himself respected, 
in an unhappy hour he borrowed, first a lit- 
tle, and then again a little,from the bank, 
until it required all his ingenuity to prevent 
the deficit from appearing on the books. 
So far he had been passed without suspicion, 
but he could not hope that the closing of 
the year, bringing with it the annual exami- 
nation of his accounts, would leave him un- 
detected. 

The fear of disgrace, which had become a 
nightmare with him, had blunted even his 
love for Mabel. Any way of escape, though 
it led over her very heart, would be welcome 
to his terrified feet. Did he now see a pos- 
sible pathway to deliverance? If he did, 
three secret crimes lay across it, between 
him and the shelter from dishonor, — crime 
against. Mabel, against himself, and against 
one other whom he knew to admire him, 
and whom, in her innocence and lack of 
friends, he believed he could easily win. 
For crime, to his superficial conscience, 
meant expusure, and of that alone he stood 
in dread. 

Thus it happened that during the month 
of October Fred was a constant visitor at 
the dingy boarding-house, to which Mrs, 
Nye and Amy still clung. Y 

One afternoon, when the. skies of early 
November were casting their gray shadows 
over the town, Amy, in a neat little silk of 
silvery hue, and a hat with a drooping feath- 
er, was preceded by Frankie into Mrs. 
Swing’s drawing-room. 

_ “Excuse us for not recieving you in the 

lor,” said that lady, after first greeting, 
inwardly rebelling at the turn of events 
which required her to be ceremonious with 
her late seamstress. “No fire has been light- 
ed there today, and it grows too chilly to 
sit without one.” 

“Oh, please, I would much rather stay 
here,” answered Amy shyly, unpleasantly 
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conscious of Mrs, Swing’s eyes upon her 
dress, “I wanted to just run in and see you 
a minute, for we are going away tomorrow, 
and you have always been so good to me,” 

Mrs, Swing unbent a little at this remark, 
but Amy’s call was still_a painful one, and 
she was glad to find herself in the open air 
again, wondering why Mrs. Swing should 
be so stiff and formal, and Mabel, although 
she was kind, kinder than she had been used 
to seem, so pale and weary-looking, with 
such dark lines under her eyes. 

As Amy peer the bank on her home- 
ward way, Fred, who was just sauntering 
down the steps, joined her quite naturally 
and asked permission to walk on with her. 
It was the first time they had been seen to- 
gether in the street, and the conversation 
was somewhat constrained, until Amy said 
lightly, — 

“TI have just been calling 
Mr. Starling. | Miss Mabel 
to me to be looking well.” 

“It is not my house any longer,” he an- 
swered, with a moody sort of smile. “I 
changed my lodgings fast night. Bui here 
we are at your gate,” holding it wide for her 
entrance, and disregarding her glance of 
open-eyed surprise. “ Why do you persist in 
in this rat-haunted place?” 

“Is n’t it funny!” said Amy, bursting into 
arippling laugh. “We never liked it when 
we had to live here, but now that we can 
move any time, we find we are quite attached 
to it. Besides, we go away so soon,” she 
added. “ Cur packing — we had n’t much my 
guardian would let us pack — is all done, and 
we start for New York tomorrow, where I 
am going to take — oh, so many lessons.” 

“New York! Tomorrow!” ejaculated 
Fred, following her half unconsiously into 
the tawdry boarders’ parlor, which chanced 
to beempty. “Whydidn’tyoutellme? I 
thought it would not be so soon. Why did 
you not tell me? I should have known.” 

“ But we did n’t know ourselves until this 
morning,” replied Amy, in whom a sudden 
uneasiness appeared. “ It is mother’s native 
city, sir, and wnen my guardian came on un- 
expectedly and insisted on our starting at 
once, there really seemed to be no reason 
why we should wait.” 

“ No reason!” cried Fred fervently, feel- 
ing that the moment was come, and making 
an ineffectual effort to take her hand, “no 
When !—O Amy! Amy! when 


at your house, 
does not seem 


“Want a cracker,” prompted a croakin 
voice from the floor, and Fred, starting an 
looking down, beheld the parrot, never a 
favorite of his, who had come at the sound 
of Amy’s voice, and stood prepared, with his 
head laid attentively on one side and an air 
of sarcastic gravity, to assist at the declara- 
tion by every means in his power. 


“I would like to wring your confounded 
green neck,” thought the interrupted suitor, 
as he turned his back on the irreverent bird 
and held out both arms to the frightened 
little heiress, who had faltered back to the 
door, and stood, pale and trembling, with one 
hand held out before her as if to ward off the 
coming words, 

“Amy, why do you shrink from me ?” im- 
plored Fred, throwing all possible ardor in- 
to his eyes and voice. “Can’t you see, have 
you not always seen, how I love you?” 

Then, at last, Amy understood him, All 
Mr. Starling’s kindness for the past month, 
Mrs. Swing’s cold manner, Mabel’s wea 
eyes, and the words of her old friend, the 
compe interpreted this bitter love-making to 

er simplicity. Her wisdom had all lain in 
visions ; to the truth she had been blind as 
achild. This was her hero and her dream- 
land lover, a man who would insult two wo- 
men and — his own beart for a paltry 
reward of money. The look of griet and 
repulsion that leaped up to her eyes silenced 
even Fred’s audacity. Witha little cry of 
pain, she thrust his hands fiercely away, and 
sobbing “ Never touch me again! Never 
come near me again!” she darted over the 
threshold and into her own narrow room, 
where Fred heard her bolting the door be- 
hind her. 

And what remained for him? Nothing 
but to take his hat and walk down the steps, 
swallowing his humiliation as best he could, 
and revolving new plans ot flight and a life 
beyond the seas, while the croak of the par- 
rot followed him, maddening him with its 
grim 

“No, thank you. No, thank you. Polly 
must do without a cracker. oor Poll! 
Poor old Polly!” 

And Amy? She sat on her small white 
bed and cried, while her head was hot with 
aching. But it is not for us to know how 
deep the Geeppintment had cut, whether a 
redder wound lay beneath the blow that had 
shattered her fairest dreams. 

She opened a collar-box, finally, and 
turned her face away as she threw into the 
fire a handful of cherished relics, such piti- 
ful relics, gathered in the days that seemed 
so far behind her, when she was only an ill- 
paid dressmaker, and had no lovers but 
dream. lovers, and hence no suitors but noble- 
men. Among these treasures were found no 
withered blossoms from the bouquets that 
Fred had brought her in laterweeks, Some- 
thing in that nearer intercourse had disturbed 
her, interfered with her musings and robbed 
the flowers of their fragrance. But there 
were shreds of a ribbon which he had 


chanced to call pretty weeks ago; a pin- 


ball which he had handed her from the floor 
where it had fallen; a button lost from his 
tape-measure 


summer coat; and a 
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which he had once taken from her basket 
and dangled before the kitten’s paws, releas- 
ing it by that deed from all its duties as a 
tape-measure, and conferring upon it a future 


of distinguished seclusion in this humble 
casket of memories. 
Rich and poor. Rich by a quarter of a 


million ; poor by the loss of an ideal. The 
stars peeped down that night on a very 
mournful little heiress, sleeping the heavy 
sleep of grief and exhaustion, one tear- 
stained cheek buried in the cotton pillow- 
case from which the glory of waking dreams 
had evermore departed. 


THE MAN SHE MARRIED. 


BY ANNABEL DWIGHT. 


was a pleasant room; large and old-fash- 

L ioned, with a comfortable homeliness about 

it. The honeysuckles climbing over their trel- 

lises outside swung teir trumpet-shaped fra- 
nt blossoms in at the open windows. 

Kate Somerville had curled herself up in 
the big wicxer chair, and, with hands nestled 
under her cheek, was studying a photograph 
which her brother Edgar had just given her. 

Kate was her brother’s housekeeper; a 
dainty little lady with satiny brown hair, dark 
blue eyes, and long, curling lashes. There 
was a tiny dimple right in the middle of her 
white chin which curved away to the whiter 
throat. Her red mouth was decidedly kiss- 
able with its pouting under-lip and willful 
curve at the corners. 

Edgar was fully ten years her senior; a 
confirmed old bachelor, rather sedate in his 
manner, and —a successful author. 

These two alone were left of all the family 

‘of Somervilles, and they were devotedly at- 
tached to each other. 

“ There, Kate,” he was saying, “is the pho- 

‘topraph of the friend of whom you have heard 
so much. I have not seen him since we 
parted in Italy two years ago, and now he 
writes that he is in New York and intends 
to visit us. Little sister, if there is one man 
on earth to whom I would be willing to sur- 
_ Fender you, that man is Lawrence Molyneaux. 

I hope that you will fancy each other.” 

Kate longhed in merry scorn. 

“ What a precious old goose you are, Ned! 
Doubtless Mr. Molyneaux is very nice, and 
all that; but he is not at all the sort of a 
man 1 should fancy fora husband. In the 
first place he looks too gentle. Why, a wo- 
man might make his life a burden to him, and 
he would n’t complain!” And Miss Kate, 
flushed and roguish, looked quite competent 
to make any man’s life a burden to him as 
she nodded in a defiant fashion at the photo- 
graph in her hand. “ Besides, Ned, you tell 
me that he is not a large man, and that he 


ine a hip difficulty which causes him to 
imp. 

“Only a very little, Katie, and his physi- 
cian hopes to cure him entirely. Poor fel- 
low ! he has suffered a good deal, and is as 
‘oa and gentle as a woman; and I do 

lieve that there is not a more honorable 
man living than Lawrence Molyneaux.” 

“ Yes,” said Kare willfully, “I’ve heard 
all that before; and now, just by way of con- 
trast, let me give youa description of my 
beau ideal of a man. In the first place he 
must be tall and dark, and grand looking "— 

“ What can sucha midget as you want 
with a swarthy giant?” interrupted Edgar 
with a shrug of his shoulders. , 

*“ Be quiet, sir, until I finish! He must 
be tall and dark, 1 say, with a masterful, 
kingly air, He must have no weakness 
either mental or physical; and he must be 
brave, —a real hero, capable of facing the 
cruelest death for my sake.” 

“ Indeed, mam’selle! And with what will 
your ladyship reward him?” her brother 
asked, 

* With myself,” returned Kate, as she 
sprang from her chair and swept her brother 
alow, mocking courtesy. “No, brother 
Ned, I will not marry your Lawrence Moly- 
neaux; he is too anode and prosy, too weak 
and womanish, and ”— 

Here the little maid Mittie opened the 
door, and announced, — 

“ Please sir, a gentleman for you, sir.” 

And the next moment, the original of the 
photograph stood within the room. 

Kate recognized him directly. 

The fair hair waved a little at the temples, 
and ran down to meet the long, light, Eng- 
lish side-whiskers. The mouth at once firm 
and sweet. The nose, straight, with delicate 
nostrils. The eyes, of a beautiful dark ha- 
zel, contrasting strangely enough with the 
fair skin, and the pale golden hair, It was 
the expression of Lawrence Molyneaux’s 
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eyes — that pathetic, wistful, womanish ex- 
pression— which gave a stranger the im- 
pression of a latent weakness in his nature. 
' Kate noticed, as he stepped forward with 
aslight limp to greet her Srotbée, that his 
hands were not very much larger than her 
own, and that they were even whiter and 
more delicate ; for Miss Kate was something 
of a hoiden, and could not always stop for 
loves when the out-door world was wooing 
er to a frolic. 

She acknowledged the introduction that 
followed directly demurely enough ; though 
I doubt if she would have retained such un- 
broken composure had she known that Law- 
rence Molyneaux had been an involuntary 
listener to her careless words as he stepped 
into the hall. 

He had taken his welcome for granted, he 
explained, and had come on directly after 
his letter. 
greeting left no doubt of his pleasure at re- 
ceiving under his own roof one for whom he 
felt the loyal tenderness of a true friend. 

There followed some long, golden days, 

which Lawrence Molyneaux knew he should 
never forget; for the bright, tantalizing, be- 
witching, willful little Kate unconsciously 
won the deathless love of her brother’s 
friend. Yet the memory of her saucy esti- 
mate of him before they had ever met rung 
so mockingly through his brain that he 
crushed back his passion, and was, to all 
appearances, simply a gentle and courteous 
friend, whose goodness and delicacy Kate 
had grown to appreciate. 
. She was conscious of a certain pigifulness 
in her heart for him when the pallor of his 
face and the dilating pupils of his dark eyes 
spoke plainly enough of physical pain and 
exhaustion, for the weak hip troubled him 
excessively at times. But Kate was very 
sure that this man would never command 
the passionate wealth of love which she 
held in reserve for her future husband. 

And when he spoke regretfully ot ending 
his pleasant visit, she was equally sure that 
the “ ” in which she indulged after 
reaching her chamber was only the regret 
of one friend at parting from another. She 
was sorry to have him go; “ good-by ” was 
such a hateful word, and the summer had 
been so pleasaft. Butof course she was n’t 
the least bit in love with him, — no, indeed ! 

And so, when Lawrence joined her on the 
porch that evening, and told her in a few 

uiet, manly words of his love, — adding 
that were he a poor man, he would not have 
spoken, weak and lame as he was,— she burst 
into another flood of tears, and mingled her 
respect for him, her regret, and her inability 
to be anything more than a friend, into one 
incoherent jumble. ‘ 

Lawrence understood, and accepted his 
refusal quietly, with a certain set expression 


And Edgar Somerville’s cordial 


about his mouth. And then he turned the 
conversation upon foreign subjects, talki 
ne and pleasantly; after a while, when 

ate was calmer, they strolled off together 
down the lane. 

“ Here is the dagger I brought from Dam- 
ascus,” he said, drawing from his pocket a 
long, narrow case, and taking therefrom a 
tapering, pointed blade of exquisite work- 
manship. “ You will remember that I prom. 
ised some time ago to show you this.” 

And then he proceded to call her atten. 
tion to the curiously carved handle, and the 
polish and taper of the steel. 

It was just at that mement that Kate 
heard a strange, panting, snarling sound, 
and the beat of an animal’s feét upon the 
ground. Looking up, she saw not a dozea 
rods away, and rushing straight toward them, 
a huge mastiff, the property of a neighbor. 

The dog was mad ! His red eyes glared 
wildly from their sockets; his lips were 
stretched over the glistening teeth; and his 
lolling tongue dropped white froth, as he 
came on with great leaps, uttering those snarl- 
ing, gasping cries that caused Kate’s heart 
to sicken and sink in her bosom. 

She turned a shuddering look upon Law- 
rence. He stood a little in advance of her. 

Here was the real hero of herdreams! A 
man “capable of facing the cruelest death 
for her sake!” 

Kate never realized the real strength and 
beauty of Molyneaux’s face until then, when 
waiting coolly, with that quivering, polished 
blade in his hand, for the approach of the 
ugly brute. 

He was almost upon them, when Lawrence 
stepped aside, and, with a swift side-long 
stroke buried the keen blade to the hilt in 
the dog’s heart. 

The brute went down like a log; and Kate 
dropped also, as if the blow had struck her 
as well, 

Wher she had recovered consciousness, 
she found herself in her own room, with 
— and Mittie, the maid, bending over 

er. 

There rushed over Kate then the knowl- 
edge that she loved Lawrence Molyneauxas 
she never should love any other man in her 
life. She had refused him. What could 
she do? 

The thought of acknowledging her mistake. 
was humiliating to the last degree, but some- 
thing she must do before he went away on 
the morrow. 

Unhappy Kate! Coming down to a late 
breakfast the next morning, Edgar met her 
with the news of Lawrence’s departure. 

“ Gone ?” she faltered ; “ without a “ good- 


“ We concluded not to disturb you, Kate. 


Lawrence left his r ds and adieux. Why, 
pigeon! What is the matter?” 


| 
| 
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For Kate had thrown herself into Edgar’s 
arms, and was sobbing stormily. Itall came 
out, —the whole foolish wri and truth 
compels us to state that while Edgar pressed 
his sister’s tearful face against his shoulder, 
he smiled amusedly over her shining brown 
head, for there in the doorway stood Law- 
rence Molyneaux, who, having returned for 
his gloves, had heard every word of Kate’s 

nitent confession, and looked for a second 
as if he had lost his wits. 

The next moment, however, he stepped for- 


Edgar unclasped his sister's hands from 
about his neck, and, placing them in those 
of his friend, marched straight out of the 
room. It is not for us to remain. Suffice 
it to say that in the fall, Kate, radiant in 
flowing white robes, stood with. Lawrence 
Molyneaux before the village clergyman, the 
prcudest, happiest bride that ever the sun 
shone on. 

In her eyes, her husband is the imperson- 
ation of nobleness and goodness; and the 
big, dark, stately knight of her girlish dreams 


ward, flushing rather delicately as hé smiled | is a ridiculous myth which Edgar drags out 
back into Edgar’s eyes. occasionally to poke fun at. 
A LOVER'S SONG. 
BY SUSAN HARTLEY. 
Now, the red leaves are falling: To us it is not winter 
A hush is in the air. Because the days grow white, 


“Oh! summer it 1s going,”’ 
Sigh sad souls everywhere. 
But we, dear heart, we two together, 
Find only sunshine in the weather, 


“So sadly pipe the crick 
So pe bok the skies,” 
They say who have no heaven 
In blue, unelouded eyes; 
But we, dear heart, we two together, 
Live always in glad, golden weather. 


Boston, NovemBer, 1880. 


And fiercest winds are screaming 
To chill the heart of night: 
So that we be, dear heart, together, 
We take no heed of wind or weather. 


Love so outshines the summer 
That we do scarcely know 

If round our feet are blowing 
The roses or the snow: 


So that we be, dear heart, together, 
What care we for the frosty weather ? 


LAURA'S ROMANCE. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


” H, Bertie, you are far too practical ! 


You have no imagination to lift you 
above the dull things that surround us in 
every-day life. You are tov like the man 
Wordsworth wrote about, — 


“ * A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
it was nothing more,’ 


“ And what more should it have been, I ’d 
like to know? You would n’t have had it a 
geranium, would you?” 

“O Bertie, you are too absurd! You 
ee not a touch of romance in your na- 

re.” 

“It would n’t suit me to have any, Laura. 
The fact is, romance does n’t pay nowadays 


any more than poetry. If I thought it would 
pay, I'd take it up just as I would poetry.” 
This little conversation was taking place 
in one of the retired avenues of the Thier- 
garten, Berlin. One of the speakers was a 
retty, fair-haired girl ; the other was a tall, 
ronzed-faced, brown-bearded man of per- . 
haps a few aren under thirty, such a man 
as might be found in a canoe on the Congo 
or with an elephant-rifle in Ceylon. He was 
the special correspondent to a well-known 
English newspaper ; and he was just now on 
important duty in Berlin, taking care that 
the British public were duly informed of 
three emperors who were going about to- 
gether in so brotherly a way that even the 


greatest alarmists could not but feel that — 
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the peace of Europe was an assured fact. 
Bertie Warwick was the name of this gen- 
tleman ; and, at his own request, he had 
been selected for the duty of chronicling the 
movements of the friendly emperors. He 
had heard ‘by chance that a certain family, 
with whom he was on intimate terms, had, 
in the course of a lengthy Continental tour, 
arrived at the German capital; and he 
thought he might possibly be able to lighten 
his task by occasional walks in the lovely 
Thiergarten — the Hyde Park of Berlin — 
with one of the members of this family. 
‘Miss Laura Crawford was the daughter of 
an exceedingly worthy and wealthy gentle- 
man who had been very successful in busi- 
ness, and who had lately bought an estate 
in the North of England. Laura was his 
only child; and it was reasonably supposed 
that her fortune would be very considerable. 
Bertie and Laura had been acquainted ‘for 
’ some years, and it was generally understood 
that they had liked each other’s societv, 
though of late they seemed to have somehow 
drifted apart. 

They had now left the carriage, in which 
were Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, to walk 
through the lovely, retired avenues of the 
Berlin Park; but they had promised to join 
the elder couple at the Victoria Column be- 
fore returning to the Hédtel de Rome to 
dine. Laura and Bertie had had a good 
deal of serious conversation before the 
young lady had compared her companion to 
the man in Wordsworth. Of late Laura had 
become poetical and romantic in her ideas; 
and she had found it necessary to express 
herself freely on the subject of the practical 
temperament of the “ specia!,” whom she 
had once regarded as her ideal of all that 
was good and noble in manhood. 

“ You are really getting worse and worse,” 
she said. “We have no sympathies in com- 
mon now.” 

He thought she gave a little sigh at the 
last word. 

“Surely you cannot expect me to take 
that as my answer, Laura? Don’t you be- 
lieve me when I tell you that I love you bet- 
ter than all the world?” 

“Bertie, where there is no sympathy of 
thought there can be no real affection. Do 
not talk to me any more about love. Now, 
_ let us hasten to the column to meet mamma 
in the carriage.” 

“When will you get rid of these notions 
of yours, Peat, said Bertie impatiently. 
“ Would it satisfy you if I were to rivet a lot 
of armor about myself, and put an iron pot 
on my head, and ride about redressing hu- 
man wrongs? That would be romantic; 
but all the same I should be placed under 
the restraint of acouple of keepers at Colney 
Hatch. There are no materials of romance 
in the .world now; and how can a fellow be 


roe without having something to go 
upon 

me O Bertie, there is no use in talking to 
you now! You are hopesessly common- 
place.” 

“And you, Laura, are hopelessly roman- 
tic, —no, not hopelessly, I trust, for the 
time will come when you will be sensible, 
I will be content to wait for that time, 
Laura.” 

The girl smiled and shook her head. 

“TI trust it may never come,” she said, 
“But I am sensible enough. How good 
you are, and how clever, and how much 
every one thinks of you! I like you better 
than any one I know or have ever known, 
Bertie.” 

She gave him her hand, and he held it for 
an instant, for they had not reached the pub- 
lic avenue yet. He did not say anythin 
further ; and in a few minutes more they had 
joined the carriage at the monument. 

Mrs. Crawford looked searchingly into 
her daughter’s face, for she was not above 
suspecting that certain words of import 
might have been spoken by Mr. Warwick 
in the secluded avenues of the Thiergarten. 
She had seen enough of the world to know 
that a good-looking young man does not ob- 
tain carriages in the daytime, and opera- 
boxes at night, for the sake of middle-aged 
married ladies or their husbands. Mrs. 
Crawford was very fond of Bertie, but she 
feared from his quiet mood that the words 
he might have spoken to her daughter had 
been favorably answered by that young 
ady. 

On the next day the imperial visitors left 
the city,and Bertie was obliged to accompa- 
my them,— for monarchs cannot nowadays 
do without the attention of “ specials,” — 
and, in spite of the fact of his commonplace- 
ness, Laura Crawford was forced to confess 
that she missed him greatly. Shortly after- 
ward, she and her father and mother went 
on to Vienna; and Bertie Warwick was or- 
dered to Canada to take charge of a certain 
Governor-General during a tour of a fort- 
night through the farthest part of the Do- 
minion. Within two months of the day of 
the drive in Berlin, Miss Crawford was 
startled in the middle of 7ke Giaour, which 
she was reading in the Hdtel des Etrangers 
at Athens, by the entrance of Bertie War- 
wick. 

“Goodness gracious, Bertie! Who 
would have expected to see you here?” she 
cried, starting up with a flush. 

“Why, you, to be sure! At least I hope 
so, Laura,” he replied, laughing as he took 
both her hands in his own, 

“ But I thought you were in America.” 

“ America! Oh, dear,no, — not this lon 
time! It’s more than a fortnight since 
was in America.” 


| 
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“I cannot believe my senses! How did 

come to Greece ?” 

“Oh, the usual way,—a through ticket 
from Charing Cross.” 

“Did that we were here?” 

“ Of course not. Our meeting is anoth- 
er of those remarkable coincidences that oc- 
cur only once or twice in a century.” 

“ How strange!” 

“Yes, is n’t it? The coincidence, how- 
ever, was in coming across young Peyton of 
the County Bank, and in his telling me he 
had forwarded your credit notes here.” 

“ Ah, that was it! ” said Laura with a lit- 
tle shadow of disappointment passing over 
her face. 

She had begun to think that there was a 
tovch of romance in the fact of her lover’s 
arriving in Greece, and meeting her there by 
chance; but, alas! here it was in an instant 
reduced to the Jevel of an ordinary banking 
transaction. 

“| have been sent out here by the paper 
to make a report on the finding of the gold 
tooth-pick of the late es Priam, — or 
something of that sort, — which took place 
in the neighborhood Jast week. And how 
do you like Greece, Laura? Fearfully dir- 
ty, is n’t it?” 

“It is a classic land,” said the girl ear- 
nestly. 

“That is equivalent to sayingit is dirty,” 
he replied. “A classic land means dirt, 
just as surely as the Holy Land means car- 
nivorous insects.” 

“You are worse than ever, Bertie,” she 
said quietly,— almost sorrowfully. “To 
you everything seems commonplace. Your 
eyes cannot see the halo of glory above 
every sculptured column that has survived 
the wreck of the nation that raised it.” 

“That sounds like Byron,” remarked Mr. 
Warwick. “I see a thief in every noble 
Greek that I gaze upon; andI never pass 
by a ruin of the classic age when I am 

one and unarmed.” 
wige they really degenerated so terri- 

y ” 

“Well, I don’t want to say anything about 
degeneration; the people may have been 
better long ago, but certainly they are bad 
enough now. Don’t let yourself be robbed, 
Laura. I can protect you as far as the ho- 
tel is concerned, —for | flatter myself that 
the folk here have some little respect for 
me, — but outside you will have to look out 
for yourself. I will not bore you with my 
company for the rest of today; but, if I can 
take you anywhere tomorrow, I need hard- 

~ly say-that I shall be delighted.” 

“You are as good as ever,” answered 
Laura, “Papa is resting after his journey, 
and so is mamma; but | shall tell them how 

lucky we are in meeting you again. We 
have some excursions planned according to 


Murray, but we shall not need Murray 
now.” 

“T hope not. I have knocked about here 
a good many times. I know a fellow called 
Hyppocratos who hires out vehicies here, and 
he will not cheat me, I think. 1 "Il secure 
him for tomorrow.” 


So saying, Mr. Warwick left the room, 
and lit a cigar. 

“ Poor little girl!” he murmured. “She 
is as romanticas ever. Classic land indeed! 
Ah, poor child! But her freshness is charm- 
ing.’ 

He. strolled out after he had had a little 
chat with the mattre dhétel relative to the 
Crawford family. Nearly a year had passed 
since he had been in Athens last ;_ but it did 
not seem to him that a month had elapsed. 
He seemed to recognize the faces of the peo- 

le he met. He stopped for a minute to go 
into the shop of a tobacconist whom he 
knew, when he heard a voice behind him 
saying in English, — 

“ Hang me, if it is n’t Bertie !” 

He turned and found himself face to face 
with three young Englishmen, with brown 
complexions and bright smiles. 

“You young scoundrel! How the deuse 
did you come here ?” said Bertie with a sur- 
prised expression on his face. 

“Oh, I say, that ’s a brotherly greeting to 
give a fellow on meeting him in the land of the 
cypress and myrtle! How the deuse should 
I come?” returned the young stranger; 
then, seeing Bertie glance somewhat in- 
quiringly toward the other two, he added, 
addressing them, “ This is my brother Ber- 
tie, Jack; my brother, Rufus. And, brother 
Bertie, you will be amiable enough to,let me 
introduce to your kind attention Mr. _— 
Maxwell of Trinity, and Mr. Rufus Black- 
stone of Balliol.” 

The young men raised their caps, and 
Bertie shook hands with them. 

“I am very glad to meet you here,” he 
said ; “ but I understood that Ned was read- 
ing for honors. 1 had no idea of his turn- 
ing up here.” 

“ Then the pleasure must be all the great- 
er, being unexpected,” rejoined Ned, who 
was indeed the younger brother of Bertie, 
and an undergraduate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

“The fact is,” said the young man who 
had been introduced as Rufus Blackstone, 
“we have beenon a holiday ramble for the 
past month. Barwise, our grinder, is with 
us, too,—a capital fellow, Barwise, —and 
we are doing Greece.” 

“ Yes, grindicg our way through it,” add- 
ed Ned. “Barwise keeps us up to our 
work, I might have known, when I saw 


that the Crawford people had arrived today, 
that you would be turning up,” the young 
gentleman continued with much pleasantry, 
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“ Ah, yes, the Crawfords are here, I be- 
lieve,” said Bertie with affected careless- 
ness. “Singular coincidence! 1 met them 
at Berlin also.” 

“ Singular coincidence, as you say,” allow- 
ed the younger brother mockingly. “ Well, 
your turning up has saved old Crawford a 
tenner. 1 was just about to make a bold 
face and borrow that sum from him; but, 
now that you are here, of course 1 won't 
need to do so.” 

“T ll take good care you don’t. And how 
much of Greece have you done ?” 

“These Hellenikoi are n’t easily done. 
But in the wayof extortion they have done 
us! Have n’t they, Jack? Eh, Rufus?” 

“Come back to the hotel, and talk it over 
with me,” said Bertie. 

And back to the hotel they all went to- 
gether. 

But here a fresh surprise awaited Bertie ; 
for standing at the door of the hotel he 
found an old brother-correspondent, an 
Irishman of the name of Kelly. 

“I thought I should find you here,” said 
Mr. Kelly, as the party came up. 

“Yes; where the carcass is, there will 
the — ahem ! — newspaper - correspondents 
be gathered together,” remarked Ned to his 
companions. 

The result of these meetings was an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant dinner at the hotel, the 
tutor of the Cambridge men proving himself 
to be a particularly companionable man. 

Mr. Ned Warwick was in the bert of hu- 
mors, especially after he had drunk half a 

n of Greek wine. 

“Fill high the bowl with Samian wine, my 
boys,” he cried, —“ it’s only a franc a bot- 
tle! My feelings at meeting my dear broth- 
er in this place,so far away from our be- 
loved home, cannot be expressed without 
the inspiration of the liquor distilled in the 
country that gave birth to Bacchus himself. 
Of the solar myth that gave rise to the ideal 
Bacchus I shail say nothing, — this is nei- 
ther the time nor the place ; I shall only say, 
‘ Evohe, Bacche /’ and ask Ai drea to pass 
the bowl around.” 

The waiter did pass the bowl around pret- 
Bertie himself, though he 
elt the duty devolved upon him of showing 
a good example to his younger brother, was 
not the most abstemious of the party. They 
were all, indeed, in a condition of merri- 
ment; and the Hdtei des Etrangers echoed 
until a late hour with the songs of the 
Englishmen. It was very far on in the 
night before they separated ; and then Ber- 
tie and his brother went together into the 
room of the former to exchauge notes, — 
literally as well as metaphorically, for Ned 
was ever in pecuniary embarrassment. 

Perhaps if Bertie had not filled his bowl 
quite’so high with Samian wine he would 


not have become so confidential with his 
brother ; but, at any rate, when Ned inquired 
gravely, and with a great affectation of in- 
terest, if Miss Crawford had vet come over 
to the side of reason, Bertie, instead of re- 
senting the question as a liberty that even a 
brother might not indulge in, only flushed 
slightly, and bit the end of a fresh cigar, 
saying with more than a little sigh, — 

“ She ’s worse than ever, Ned. Don’t let 
us talk about her.” 

“ All right,” replied Ned. “ But youdon’t 
mean to say that she is more romantic and 
sentimental than she used to be?” 

“She ’s the best little girl in all the 
world.” 

“ Yes, yes she is, Bertie, old fellow, — 
the very best. Ah, how she used to drive 
over every day, when you were at the Fijis, 
8 Os sake of talking about you. Dear 
girl!’ 

“This continental tour is making her 
more romantic than ever,” said rtie 

And Ned shook his head sympathetically, 
inwardly hoping that he should be able to 
restrain the fit of laughter he felt coming 
on. 

“Yes,” the elder brother went on, “she 
was actually reading Zhe Giaour when I 
came upon her today.” Ned looked shock- 
ed. “Yes, Zhe Giaour. Only think of it!” 

“Terrible!” said Ned. “But have n’t 
os spoken seriously to her, Bertie ? — told 

er, you know, that, when she takes you, 
es can both wander away to an island you 
have your eye upon, or something like 
that? Have n’t you tried the ‘palace lifting 
to eternal summer’ dodge with her?” 

“Shut up!” exclaimed Bertie. “ You 
know jolly well that I could n't do anything 
of the sort. I wish to goodness I could!” 

“ Why don’t you hint at some awful crime 
that you committed abroad? Drop a sug- 
gestion or two about being pursued by a 
oe remorse. Buy a phothgraph of a 

andsome Fijian, write on the back of it, in 
the language of the country, ‘ To my own be- 
loved,’ and contrive to drop it near her. 
That ought to fetch her.” 

“I believe it would,” said Bertie. “ But, 
as it is, I am the most commonplace beggar 
in the world, and she knows it. I ’ve had 
all the romance knocked out of me.” 

“ But why the deuse can’t you do a bit of 
masquerading? It need be only for a 
while.” 

“I believe,” continued Bertie musingly, 
“that she would as soon have some beggar- 
ly a count, or, by Jove, a Greek brig: 

nd! : 

“ Then take my advice, and turn a French 
count or a Greek brigand,” said Ned. 
“Yes, by Jingo, why should n't you become 
a Greek br.gand?” 
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~ “Don’t be a fool!” returned Bertie. 
“No ; if she were to be carried ofi »y brig- 

and put in a dungeon, and I were to 
unlock the door at midnight and rescue her, 
she might be affected.” 

“ Then, by Jove, Bertie, she shall be car- 
ried off by brigands, and you shall rescue 
her as they did in the brave days of old.” 

“What do you mean? You have drunk 
too much of that stuff they had below,” said 
Bertie. 

Ned’s mind might have been affected by 
the over-generosity of the Samian produce ; 
nevertheless he was able to converse with 
his brother for nearly another hour, and 
then the peer with more than a brotherly 
shake of the hand. 

The next day Bertie sought out the trust- 
worthy Hyppocratos, who had the carriages 
for hire, and had a chat of considerable du- 
ration with him, before he engaged one of 
the vehicles for the excursion he had prom- 
ised Laura. They were to proceed to the 
Hill of Mars and view the ruins, subsequent- 
ly going on for about nine mileg to a place 
where excavations had been made some 
months previously; and then they were to 
return to the city by the picturesque road 
leading through the Golumphos Pass. 
This was the programme of the excursion 
freee by Bertie, and of course neither 

ura nor her relatives were likely to make 


objection. So, shortly after noon, the 


an 
. vehicle, which was a large open carriage 
with a movable hood, y are at the door 


of the hotel, and Mr. Crawford, his wife, 
and their daughter took their seats; the or- 
ganizer of the excursion followed, delaying 
only to get his flask filled. 

* It will be almost dark before we return,” 
he said, by way of explanation, as the car- 
triage moved on. with the sorry pair of 
horses of which Mr. Hyppocratos was mas- 
ter. 

With the wonders of the Hill of Mars 
Miss Crawford soon became acquainted un- 
der the guidance of Bertie; and the pas- 
sages she quoted from the poems of the 
late Lord Byron about the “land of the un- 
forgotten brave ” were verynumerous. She 
shook her head on entering the carriage 

in, and informed her parents that it was 
“living Greece no more.” A_ statement 
which her father received with a smile, say- 
ing, — 

“Ah! very true.” 

Then they set out upon the most serious 
part of their excursion; for the roads to the 
excavations were not by any means in a 
state of the most perfect macadamization, 

d frequent descents had to be made from 

e cairiage to allow of the horses passing 
in safety over some perilous places. The 
way was certainly long, and but for the gift 
of speech enjoyed by Bertie Warwick, the 

9 


spirits of the party would have sunk very 
low indeed. 

At last they reached the place where a 
few of the wonders of antiquity had been un- 
earthed. Mr. and Mrs. Crawford got down 
from the carriage, and felt relieved by the 
exercise of walking round the space that 
bore a marked resemblance to one of those 
natural watercourses called ditches to be 
found between uncultivated fields in England, 
Indeed under this name Mr. Crawford re- 
ferred to the excavated ground. 

“These are the wonderful excavations, 
papa,” explained Laura. “Here it was that 
Doctor Schwartzbach discovered the quiver 
of Diana.” 

“Yes, yes; but I want to know of what 
use the ditch is here?” questioned her 
father. 

Bertie laughed, and male some frivolous 
remark; but Laura could only turn away 
with a sigh, Her imagination had almost 
succeeded in re-peopling the plain with its 
ancient inhabitants, whose dwellings were 
most likely beneath where she was standing ; 
but the remarks of her father, and the want 
of sympathy on the part of Bertie, had quite 
dispelled aJl that her fancy had created. 
Bertie, however, after a single glance at the 
ruins, could have told to what period the 
architecture belonged, and he knew exactly 
what events were contemporaneous with the 
building of the partly exhumed palace, the 
battles that hadbeen loneht, the poems that 
had been written, Miss Crawford was not 
aware of this fact, so that she regarded his 
light jests as evidence of unsympathetic 
profanity, —to use no milder term. 

After rm for about half an hour in 
the neighborh of the buried palace, Ber- 
tie seemed to recollect himself. His face 
became grave, and his frivolity died away. 

“It is time for us to set out on our re- 
turn,” he said. “There is not a moment to 
be lost if we want to get through the Gol- 
umphos Pass before darkness sets in.” . 

“Why,” asked Mr. Crawford, “ before 
darkness sets in? Is the — the Columbus 
Pass steep?” 

“ No, no; the danger does not lie in that.’’ 

“Danger!” echoed Mrs, Crawford. 
“ Danger did you say ?” ; 

Laura looked up; it was the only sympa- 
thetic word she had heard uttered since. 
they had left Athens. : 

** Well, you see,” said Bertie, “ the inhab- 
itants ef this neighborhood are not the most 
trustworthy in the world. They are for the 
most part thieves*and scoundrels, as no 
doubt you have found out if you have had 
any dealings with them, Yes, the modern 
Greek, sad to say, is considerably below the 
average of humanity in his ideas of morality. 
Let us get on, however; all may yet be 


right.” 
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“ Pcrhaps we had better not return by the 
— the Columbus Pass,” remarked Mr. Craw- 
ford, in a dubious voice. 

“ Papa,” said Laura, in a tone sumreoeye 
of anything but indecision, “ we ‘shall return 
by the Golumphos Pass; it is our only 
blace of seeing it; and | should not thin 
of leaving the neighborhood of a defile ren- 
dered classic by song without viewing its 
beauties.” 

~ But, my dear Laura,” put in Mrs. Craw- 
ford, “if Mr. Warwick tells us there is dan- 
ger, it would be better for us not to run the 
risk. We can buy photographs of this — 
this — ahem ! — this pass, and Mr. Warwick 
will, | am sure, describe it to us,” continued 
Mrs. Crawford. 

“ Photographs!” cried Laura indignantly. 
“Q mamma, how can you suggest such a 
thing? Photographs of the spot where the 

lant five hundred made such a stand 
against the phalanx of the enemy, and fell 
so nobly!” 

vel i ell, did they?” said Mr. Crawford, in 
a tone that suggested anything but re-assur- 
ance. “ Well, it may have been very classic 
to have fallen over a pass; but, speaking as 
a modern, | should say that the action would 
be rather inconvenient. However, if you 
will have it, we "ll set out for this — this 

“ Then, as the matter is decided, we had 
better move off at once,” remarked Bertie. 
“We have already delayed too long. The 
twilight comes on very rapidly so far south, 
and the Golumphos Pass aiter dark is not 
ust the place for— Ah, you had better 

eep the rug on your side of the carriage, 
Mrs. Crawford.” 

Mrs. Crawford did keep the rug on her 
side of the carriage, but her imagination did 
not fail te complete the sentence which Mr. 
Warwick nad left unfinished. Laura, how- 
ever, felt sesoues akin to happiness as the 
carriage drove off, and she reflected that 
they were not only passing over classic 
ground, but also over ground made roman- 
tic by the vague suggestions of danger be- 
ing the result of their drive. She noticed 
that Bertie was really giving evidence of un- 
easiness ; so far from being chatty and friv- 
olous,-as he had been when on the way to 
the excavations, he was quiet now even to 
‘the point of dullness. Miss Crawford also 
noticed that his statement regarding the ap- 
am of twilight was quite correct; the sun 

d just set, and the east was already dark- 
ly blue, though the dying clouds of crimson 

anging about the west had not yet melted 
into the purple of the higher sky. 

“Yes, the twilight does come on very 
fast,” remarked Mrs. Crawford, just as the 
carriage began to make the circle of the low 
hills at the extremity of which the celebrated 


Bertie looked at his watch, and appeared’ 
still more uneasy. 

“ It will seem much darker when we get 
farther into the hills,” he said. 

They drove on for some minntes in s+ 
lence. Mr. Crawford, in spite of the uney- 
eness of the road, and the Cark suggestions 
of Mr. Warwick, had fallen asleep. But his 
daughter was by no means inclined to follow 
his example. She was drinking in the soft 
beauty of the scenery around her, — so full 
of tender, dusky light was everything that 
could be seen. The hill that sloped gradu. 
ally above them on one side was purple to 
its highest ridges; but these seemed quite 
black, seen as ey A were in bold outline 
against the blue of the sky beyond. On the 
other side were bold rocks high above the 
carriage-way, but sometimes so far apart 
that through the spaces between them one 
could perceive the plain beyond, and. the 
faint, silver gleam of the sea. Truly, 
thought the girl, if the twilight did come 
quickly, all the more quickly came the soft 
ae it brings to everything hard and un 
ovely. 

They had as yet met with only a si 
vehicle, and that was the cart of ae of 
peasantry ; its occupant was quietly sleepi 
as it wound round the hill. This had Le 
pened an hour before; but now everything 
was very dim and still and peaceful, as they 
drove into the most precipitous part of the 
defile. Laura could no longer restrain her 
feelings ; her imagination carried her back 
to the scene that had been enacted at this 
place two thousand years before. 

“ Here is the place where the gallant little 
band stood so boldly for hours against over- 
whelming odds. Ah, where is the little 
band now ?” she cried earnestly. 

“ And where are the odds?” said Bertie. 

“ They shall never die!” exclaimed Law 
ra fervently. 


“ ¢ Their spirits wrap the dusky mountain ; 
Their memory 4 oer the fountain’ 
The meanest rill, the — 


“Hush!” said Bertie. “ Did you not 
see something like a hat appear just above 
that rock ahead of us, —a broad hat, witha 
slouched brim and an ostrich feather ?” 

Laura gave a start. From the description 
of the hat her easily supplied 
the face that must have been beneath it; 
only one t of countenance could be seen 
under such a hat. She had seen the face 
often, — in front of the footlights of the the- 
atre. 

“ Good ous, Mr. Warwick,” said Mrs. 
Crawford, in a fearful whisper, “ you do not 
mean that ”— 

“There!” cried Bertie, who had been 
looking eagerly ahead. “Did you see it? 


defile is situated. 


It’sa ostrich feather!” 
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“ Merciful 


escape!” 
“te would be impossible to turn here,” 


wers! Is it a brigand ?” | head, ing anxiously before him,-with a 
asked the elder lady. “ Oh, let us turn, — | pistol ee z 


let we may yet be able to 


each hand ; .and she felt that at last 

e looked a hero beyond any hero of her 
vague dreams. 

hen she saw one of the terrible figures 


said Bertie, “ the roadis too narrow ; but we | raise his gun to his shoulder. She covered 


had better stop.” 


“In Heaven’s name, stop!” cried Mrs. | soun 


her eyes with her hand as there came the 
of a shot echoing down the long 


Crawford. “Is ita real brigand, Mr. War-| mountain way. The ruffians were bent upon 


wick ?” 


murder, though fortunately it could not be 


“We shall know presently,” he replied; | said with literal truth that their aims were 
and then, addressing a few words in his na- | murderous; for, though the carriage in the 


tive tongue to Hyppocratos, the Greek driver, 
‘the vehicle was ‘pulled up. “Now I can, | 
am sure, trust you to be calm,” he continued 
in a low voice; and, putting his hand under 
the carriage-seat, he drew out first a revolver 
and afterward an immense duelling-pistol 
with a long barrel. 
The production of the weapons caused 
Mrs. Crawford to cover ker eyes, and made 
even Laura turn pale. Mr. Crawford, awak- 
ened by the stopping of the vehicle, was rub- 
“bing his eyes and muttering in a half-sleepy 
incoherent way. 
“Eh, what —- what’s the matter? Is this 
‘the hotel?” 
“Hush, papa!” whispered Laura. “ Mr. 
Warwick thinks we had better remain here 
for a few minutes.” 
Bertie was examining the locks of the 
deadly weapons he had in his hands, and the 
sight of the firearms froze Mr. Crawford in- 


“ The pass, — the Columbus pass,” he mur- 
mured incoherently. Then he added, shak- 
ing his head, — 


““*“ Try not the pass,” the old man said.’ 


ax was that old man, but you would try 

His half whisper was interrupted by a 
shriek from the driver, who pointed with his 
whip toward a rock about a hundred —_ in 
front, and then leaped wildly from the box, 
shouting something in his native tongue. 
Mrs. Crawford joined in his shrieks; but 
Laura uttered no sound, though she saw in 
the distance three tall figures of men gestic- 
ulating frantically and waving rifles. Yes, 
three men with true brigand hats, slouched 
heavily, and with black cloaks, one end 
thrown over the shoulder! She saw the 
whole situation; they had fallen into the 
hands of Greek robbers in this lonely moun- 


tain 

“Bertie, dear Bertie, save mamma and pa- 

!” she cried, as the young man leaped 

m the carriage. “ Do not mind me.” 

It did not seem to occur to her that if he 
was to save any of them he was bound to 
save the three. 

“My darling,” he: said fervently, “not a 
hair of your head shall be harmed!” 


pass offered anything but an insignificant 
target to the marksmen, it seemed to have 
escaped whole. 

Bertie rushed to the horses’ heads at once 
when the shot came, but the animals seemed 
trustworthy; they made no attempt at fight, 
ae only too glad of the respite from their 
toil. 

Presently Laura saw Bertie take a careful 
aim with the long pistol, and fire in the di- 
rection of the brigands. Then camea yell; 
and, when the smoke had cleared away, only 
two of the cloaked figures were to be seen. 

At the yell of the brigand Mrs. Crawford's 
sympethetic voice continued the sound. 

In another second the effective shot of 
Bertie wag, returned, but without doing any 
damage. While the delicately soft blue 
twilight was still clouded with the heavy gray 
smoke of the gunpowder from the last dis- 
charge, Bertie seized the horses by the head; 
and, since the roadway was too narrow to al- 
low of the carriage power turned, he tried to 
force the unwilling steeds backward. Mrs. 
Crawford, however, arrived at the hasty con- 
clusion that the entire conveyance had been 
seized by the bandits, whose sole object, she 
decided, was to hurl it and its occupants 
over the cliff that they had recently passed ; 
for murder, she took it for ted, was a 
a that no brigand could deny himself, 
plunder of course being a consideration of 
secondary importance. She consequently 
shrieked louder than ever on becoming con- 
| scious of the sudden motion. 

“ Mamma, mamma, pray be calm; it is 
Bertie who is backing the horses to save 
us!” cried Laura, 

But, in spite ef this assurance, her mother 
was not immediately silenced. The horses, 
too, seemed to have in them a remnant of 
Hellenic spirit, for which one would have 
given them credit, judging from their appear- 
ance, and they resisted the young man’s at- 
tempts to force them back. But, with the 
assistance of Hyppocratos, who on the 
whole behaved with calmness under the try- 
ing circumstances, the animals were brought 
to reason, and the carriage was guided round 
a curve in the road, and placed so that it 
might be partially protected 7 a large rock 


She saw his eyes gleam as he bent his 


should the bandits think it well to charge in 
a body. The action occupied only a couple 
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of minutes, and still the savage yells of the 
ruffians reverberated through the pass. 

For an instant Bertie Warwick stood by 
the side of the carriage. His. hat had fallen 
off, and his hair had become tossed in the 
le with the horses. How noble he 

grasped 


looked as he the deadly weapon 
once more ! 
“ You are not going to leave us, Bertie, — 


dear Bertie?” said Laura almost piteously. 

“J must, child,” he replied, looking for an 
instant into her face with a smile, — actually 
a smile. 

“Oh, don’t leave us!” wailed Mrs. Craw- 
ford imploringly. But the young man had 
hurried round the curve in the road, and was 
already out of sight. 

_ . Then it was that the gallant “ special” 
slackened his pace into a subdued walk, and 
put his pistol into his pocket. 

“Confound it all!” he muttered. “I had 
no idea there would be such a deused row! 
If anybody were on the road, what fools 
they would think us!” 

his was a rather curious reflection to 
come to a man who had apparently not yet 
escaped the peril of robbers. But the next 
action was equally remarkable ; for, though 
he could see the three figures with the black 
cloaks, top-boots, and broad slouched hats, — 
the man he had shot had recovered, it seemed, 
— executing a somewhat extravagant form 
of what may have been intended for a Pyrrb- 
ic dance on the road before him, and though 
they gave a fresh shout when he came in 
sight, and pointed their guns toward him in 
a threatening way, yet he did not display any 
apprehension, nor did he take any measures 
for his own protection. Nay, he walked di- 
rectly up to where the figures were standing. 
« Shut up, will you?” he said, in plain 
English, as he approached,them. “ Nice 
guys you look, to be sure!” 
an Englishman,” answered one 
of the dark-faced ruffians, “dare not to ad- 
dress in thy barbaric tongue — darbarikos, 
foreign, you know — the noble descendants, 
of —of—of our progenitors! We will not 
deign to mention their names in this place ; 
but, if thou hast about thee what we noble 
Greeks call a Arater,— which, being transla- 
into thine accursed tongue, means a flask, — 
and if that 4ra¢er contains what the less 
barbarous Hibernians term ‘a drop of the 
crater,’ just fork it over, and look what we 
call giukus, sweet, or, in modern speech, 
serene, or, more literally still, glycerine. Ah, 
thank 


Without a word Bertie handed his flask to 
the speaker, a tall man with an immense 
mustache, who complacently unscrewed 
the stopper, and filled the cu 

“Generous E 
good luck,” said 


lishman, t drink to thy 


ease in English, and he drank the contents 
of the cup, passing the flask to his compan- 
ions. 


“For ness’ sake keep quiet! ” request- 
ed Bertie. “I’m sick of the whole affair, 
I believe I'll find. them all in hysterics if I 
don’t go back at once.” 

“ Don’t stay on our account,” said the fa- 
cetious brigand. “We know you're a poor 
beggar, so we'll let you off.” 

“ Now hurry off, all of you,” ordered Ber- © 
tie. “ You came by the hill, I suppose?” 
“We did,” answered the tall brigand. 
“ And, as it’s getting dark, and as Homer 
puts it, — 

Ww always 
For we banditice,’— 


we'll say farewell for the present.” 

Bertie watched the three turn aside into a 
little track leading up the hill, and ascend, 
whistling. -They were certainly the mildest- 
mannered men that ever. were engaged in 
the arduous profession of robbing with vio- 
lence. Forsome minutes after they had dis- 
appeared the young man stood upon the 
road in the soft silence of the twilight, which 
had now deepened into dusk. 

“* What a fool I have been!” he muttered. 
“T am bound to confess all, and the result 
will be the destruction of all my hopes.” 

He had just turned round, with the inten- 
tion of walking back to the carriage, when he 
heard shrieks coming from beyond the curve 
of the patb. 

“Confound those boys! They are at 
their pranks again,” he said impatiently, 
hurrying on. 

But, before he had taken a dozen steps, 
Hyppocratos appeared round the curve, run- 
ning as fast as he could and shrieking at the 
top of his voice, for he was pursued by two 
men, — undersized yellow-faced men, in any- 
thing but bandit costume. Bertie rushed 
forward as the fugitive slipped suddenly and 
fell upon the road, while he saw in the hands 
of his pursuer two long glittering blades. 
He gave a shout, and drew his revolver. At 
the sound of his voice the men suddenly 
stopped, and, seeing that the new-comer was 
armed with a revolver, turned quickly and 
fled. Bertie at once rushed after them, leav- 
ing the howling driver to rise as best he 


might. 

i n another instant Bertie had rounded the 
curve of the road, not a dozen yards behind 
the men; but the sight that then met his 
eyes literally rooted him to the spot. The 
carriage stood where he had left it, but be- 
side it lay the body of Mr. Crawford, with a 
man kneeling over him rifling his pockets. 
It needed but a glance to show Bertie this, 
and also to make him aware of the fact that 
in the carriage, in front of Mrs. Crawford 


e brigand, who a 
of expressing with 


to be capable 


and Laura, another man was standing. 
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At the noise of the fugit'ves turning the 
curve, the man beside Mr. Crawford leapt to 
his feet, while the one in the carriage turned 
his head. At that moment Bertie pulled the 
trigger of his revolver, and the latter threw 
up his arms and fell over the side of the vehi- 

e. In another second Bertie had madea 
rush upon the man who had been kneeling 
beside Mr. Crawford, but who had now 
turned to fly after his companions. Bertie 
had the fingers of one of his hands upon the 
man’s throat; but his —— threw up 
his arms and legs about the yonng man, and 
so prevented him from using his arms. Ber- 
tie contrived, however,.to retain his hold upon 
the ruffian’s throat; nor was he cautious as 
to the degree of pressure he used upon it. 
With a despairing effort the man struggled 
fiercely, so that both fell heavily to the 
ground, and Bertie lost his hold. In an in- 
stant the robber had regained his feet and 
disappeared behind the-rocks on the steep 
side of the pass. It did not take Bertie 
many moments to follow his example; but 
he had not gone more than a yard or two in 
pursuit before he stopped short, for he rec- 
ollected that he was forsaking Mrs. Crawford 
and her daughter, and leaving them at the 
mercy of any of the others of the band of 
scoundrels that might be in the neighbor- 
hood; so he ran back to the road, and found 
Laura kneeling by the side of her father, 
while Hyppocratos, who had, with pru- 
dential instinct, remained out of sight while 
the brief conflict, or rather scuffle, lasted, 
now came forward with the utmost compos- 


“ Laura dearest, you are not hurt?” cried 
Bertie, catching the girl's hand. 

“Oh, no, only papa! Look to papa! 
Oh, they cannot have killed him!” she 
cried 

“They have killed him! The ruffians 
have murdered my husband!” shrieked 
Mrs. Crawford. 

“ For goodness’ sake don’t make a fool of 
yourself, Maria!” said the gentleman to 
whom she referred, sitting up, and mopping 
his head with his colored handkerchief. 

“ Thank Heaven, he is not dead!” cried 
Laura. “O papa, are you greatly injured ?” 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself either, 
Laura. I really believed that you had more 
sense. I ’m shaken,—that ’s all. The 
blackguards hauled me out of the carriage, 
and wanted to ransack my pockets ; but, as | 
had iaade up my mind that they should n’t, 
I lay down and rolled over when they touch- 
ed me. Now, Maria, don’t make such a 
row, my dear, Oh, {| thought we had out- 
lived the days of highwaymen! This comes 
of traveling in wretched, outlandish, uncivil- 
ized countries.” 

Laura did not feel called upon to explain 
to her father that Greece had been a civil- 


ized country when the natives of Briton 
were little better than savages. 

“Tam glad you are not injured, Mr. Craw- 
ford,” said Bertie. 

And you yourself, Warwick, — are you 
unhurt ?” asked Mr. Crawford, as he got 
upon his feet, and dusted himself as well.as 
he could. 

“I ’m all right,” said Bertie. “But I 
shall never forgive myself for what has hap- 
pened. I was a fool! However, I assure 
you I am punished for my folly.” 

Then Laura threw herself into her father’s 
arms, and burst into tears; and while she 
was thus relieving her pent-up feelings Ber- 
tie turned to Hyppocratos to inquire how 
the carriage had been attacked ; and from 
the driver he learned that, 4 few minutes af- 
ter he had left the vehicle, and gone to the 
men with the slouched hats and black capes, 
the four men in ordin Greek peasant 
costume had come down the hill-track to the 
pass, and, apparently without any precon- 
ceived arrangement, had made a raid upon 
poor Mr. Crawford; and then Hyppocrates 
confessed that he himself had thought it well 
to hasten away for Bertie’s help. 

“ And when you were struggling with that 
ruffian,” he added, speaking in his own 
tongue, “ the two who had followed me re- 
turned and assisted the wretch who had fall- 
en beneath your shot to escape down the 
lower track.’ 

It was indeed only now that Bertie be- 
came aware of the disappearance of the man 
who had fallen from the carriage, so it was 
plain they would nut be able to return with 
any captives at their chariot wheels to bear 
testimony to their triumph. 

“ I shall never forgive myself,” said Ber- 
tie again, turning to the carriage. 

“ Say no more about it, aay boy.” laughed 
Mr. Crawford. “ All’s well that enas well. 
And you did pretty well yourself, rushing 
out single-handed upon them all. It was 
seven against one, my boy, and yet you 
drove them off.” 

“Seven! Why there were only four of 
them !” exclaimed Bertie. 

“ Four!” cried Mr. Crawford. “ Were 
there not four in the last attack, while you 
were out skirmishing with the first band of 
three ? Theywere not the same party, be- 
cause the first had broad hats on.” 

Bertie gave alittle start. 

“TI don’t count them, Mr. Crawford,” he 
said 

“ There are so many of the ruffians about 
here, I don’t wonder at your becoming con- 
fused. Why, the place must be swarming 
with them. But the scoundrels found they 
had caught a Tartar in us.” 

“ Oh, why don’t you get into the carriage, 
and let us return? ” cried Mrs. Crawford pit- 
eously. “Who can say that those wretch- 
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ed men are not 
upon us again ? 
. The lady’s suggestion seemed on the 
whole a good one ; so, when Hyppocratos 
had persuaded his steeds to relinquish 
their attachment to the rough herbage at 
which they had been tugging in quite an un- 
concerned way durin the eatire conflict, the 
party resumed their places, and Hyppocratos 
again mounted the box. 

It was quite dark now on both sides of 
the Golumphos Pass, —a rich, soft, South- 
ern darkness. Over the highest ridge of 
the hill the silver moon was seen with a 
bright star almost within its arms. But 
Laura did not offer the least remark as to 
the beauty of the scene around this classical 
locality. She had been brought face to face 
with a romantic occurrence, —she had her- 
self been a participator in it; and yet she 
did not feel such emotions as she had fan- 
cied must be the accompaniment of an adven- 
ture like that which she had just encounter- 
ed. She was disappointed with herself, but 
she did not forget the heroic look of the 
young man now sitting beside her, when he 
rushed away, a pistol in each hand, to meet 
those three strong ruffians with the slouch- 
ed hats and heavy cloaks. She was very 
silent indeed, but not more so than Bertie 
Warwick, who was certainly not in such 
high spirits as might have been expected 
from the result of his victory over the double 
band of ruffians. Mr. Crawford was the 
only member of the returning party who 
seemed to relish the adventure, though he 
had undoubtedly been the greatest suffer er. 
He jested and laughed during the remainder 
of the journey to the hotel. 

“The Columbus Pass!” he said. “Ah! 
I ll not forget it in a hurry. Tnat ’s where 
the gallant five hundred made such a bold 
stand against their enemies, is n’t it, Laura ? 
Well, you see histary repeatsitself. We ’re 
the gallant five. And did n’t we makea 
‘bold stand, even though I did n’t stand, but 
lay down? Here ’s your mother, too, who 
belped to frighten them away as the boys 
do rooks, with sound. Never mind, we ‘re 
all safe, — thanks to Mr. Warwick.” 

“To think,” said Laura, “ that the first 
three men, who were without doubt the real 
banditti, should not have approached us, 
while the other four, who were merely peas- 
ants, should have attacked us! Is n’t it 
strange?” 

dent Laura, you should not always 
judge a bandit by his costume,” replied 
rtie. 

“ Ah, we'll soon get so accustomed to the 
different sorts that we ’Il be infallible judges 
as to the quality,” said Mr. Crawford. 

. The hotel was reached after a long drive ; 
and at the door were standing Mr. Edward 


getting ready to swoop down 


Warwick and his two friends. Ned came 


forward most politely, opened the i 


“ ope you enjo ur drive, sir,” he 
said. “It been afternoon.” 

“ Thank Heaven, we are back in safety !” 
ejaculated Mrs. Crawford. “O Edward, we 
have had such an awful time driving round 
that terrible pass ! ” 

“Is it possible?” said Edward, with the 
deepest concern in his voice. “ Why, here 
it was a charming evening, so peaceful, so 
subdued, so” — 

“ Peaceful! subdued! O Edward! this 
is an awful country! We have been at- 
tacked by brigands, — real brigands, — with 
hats and top-boots, stilettoes 
an ” ames 

“ What!” 

“ Get along inside,” said Bertie impatient- 
ly to his brother. “ Mrs. Crawford, let me 
offer you my arm,” he added. 

“I can scarcely believe it possible. Brig- 
ands, did you say, Mrs. Crawford ?” contin- 
ued Ned, following the lady. 

“ Brigands,” said Mrs. Crawford, turning 
her head round for an instant. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the young 
man, returning to his companions. “ Only 
think, — my brother’s party has been attack- 
ed by brigands,—real brigands, with top- 
boots, slouched hats, and all the necessary 
properties for the carrying on of a success- 
ful career of robbery.” 

“ Impossible! ” said the other two. 

“It ’s a fact,’ declared Ned. “ But we 
must learn the details of the outrage. Are 
we or are we not British subjects? Have 
we or have we not a representative in this 
country?” 

“Is dinner ready, or is it not ready?” put 
in Mr. Rufus Blackstone. “That conun- 
drum is more to the point just now. Upon 
my word, Ned, , om, "ll talk yourself into con- 
vulsions some day.” 

The three young men and their tutor had 
seated themselves at their table in the Jittle 
salle, before Mr. Kelly, the other “ special,” 
came u 

.“ What ’s this I hear about Warwick and 
his party being attacked among the hills?” 
he asked, as he spread his serviette over his 
knees. “They say that one of the ladies 
was left for dead.” 

“It’s all a fact,” said Ned. “ One of the 
ladies —a dear friend of my brother's, and, 
indeed, of our fami!y — was so horribly mu- 
tilated by the ruffians, that her relatives 
thought it better not to disturb her last mo- 
ments by subjecting her to a journey back 
to the hotel.” 

“ Good Heaven!” 

“ Ah, terrible, is n’t it? And, as for my 

r brother, he is hardly recognizable from 
fia wounds, His nose is almost eatirely 
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— and he had a shapely nose, poor old 

riie, and thought such a lot of it, — while 

his left ear is hanging by the merest shred. 

Poor Bertie’s first words on being attacked 

were— Oh, the deuse!” 

This final exclamation was due to the in- 
rtune entrance of Bertie himself. _ 

“ Well, considering that you have lost the 

ter part of your nose, and that your left 

ear is retained only by the mearest thread, 


= are looking very well, Warwick,’ said 
r. 


Kelly. 

“What the dickens are you talking 
about?” asked Bertie. “As usual, I sup- 
you are not particularly sober.” 

* Well, I ’m not particularly drunk, m 
. But as to the condition of that yout 
who calls himself your brother I say noth- 


”» 
nF tie had seated himself coolly, and was 
marking off his dinner on the carée. 

’ Brother, dear brother,” said Ned, with 
an affectation of great emotion, “they told 
me such terrible things about you. I have 
been in a state of nervousness bordering on 
insanity; so, if you would have the good- 
ness to order a quart bottle of Roederer, I 
should feel most grateful. I really need 
such a restorative.” 

- “But what about this brigand story, Mr. 
Warwick?” inquired Mr. Barwise, the 
Cambridge tutor. 

“Yes, what about it?” echoed Ned. 

“It is nothing worth said 
Bertie quietly. “ We were coming back by 
the Golumphos Pass, and I was. walkin 
ahead of the carriage, when I was startle 
by a yell from the driver. I turned round, 
-and saw twc men who were in pursuit of 
him make off. The carriage was in a hol- 
low of the road, and, when I ran up toit, | 
saw another of the scoundrels in my place. 
As he was standing, | had a good shot at 
him, and brought him down; but, while | 
was engaged in a slight scrimmage with the 
last of the band, it seems that the first two 
returned and helped the wounded man 
away. Then we drove back. That’s all.” 

“And what class of men were they who 
attacked you?” asked the tutor. 

“ They were ordinary peasants of the low- 
est type, and almost in rags.” 

“And what about the slouched hats, 
cloaks, and top-boots?” asked one of the 
young men. 

“ My dear fellow, you know as much about 
them as I do,” replied Bertie, looking 
straight at the speaker. “The men who at- 
tacked us were low-built, yellow ruffians, 
with not as much cloth amongst them as 
would have lined a brigand’s slouched hat. 
Now don’t bore me with questions when | 
*ve told you all.” 

It was characteristic of Bertie to make 


light of his adventure; but Mr. Kelly, his | h 


brother “ special,” had a shrewd suspicion 
that his reticence was due to a desire to 
have a monopoly of the infurmation for a 
certain morning newspaper. This being so, 
the Irishman, after dinner, lit a cigar, and, 
yawning, said that he felt sleepy, and 
thought he would take a stroll to try torouse 
himself a bit. Having thus thrown the 
special correspondent of the opposition pa- 
per off the scent, Mr. Kelly rushed off to a 
telegraph-office and wired a long and inter- 
esting account of how a party of English 
ladies and gentlemen had been attacked in 
the Golumphos Pass by an immense body of 
banditti, who had evidently pre-arranged the 
deed, and attempted to carry it out with the 
most desperate and subtile villainy. There 
was a rumor, the telegraphic despatch said, 
that two ladies had been severely wounded, 
and that an elderly gentleman had already 
succumbed to the hurts he had received, but 
nothing would be known for certain until 
the following day. 

As he left the See Mr. Kelly 
was not aware that Bertie Warwick was at 
that instant engaged in writing out his own 
despatch, which was found, when read the 
next morning by the people of England, to 

much more voluminous and interesting 
than his fellow-scribe’s sensational report. 

Before Bertie retired, his brother came 
into his room, and, cautiously shutting the 
door, sat down upon a chair, and burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughter. 

* By Jingo, you carried it off well, Bertie,. 
old fellow!” he said presently. “ No one 
would fancy—- Never mind. But why the 
deuse did n’t you utilize the hats and 
cloaks? In such an affair the make-up is 

“Look here, Ned,” returned Bertie; ev-. 
ery word that I said at dinner was true,” 

“ Of course,— oh, yes, perfectly true! 
Who on earth would think of doubtiag it!” 
And Ned gave way to another outburst. 

“ Come, get out of this,” said Bertie per- 
emptorily. “I ’m going to bed.” 


“I wish to Heaven I had your coolness!” 


remarked the young man. “It would be in- 
valuable to me. But what did the Pauline 
say, eh? ‘ My own deliverer. You have 
saved me, Alphonso, — saved me; accept as 
a token’” — 
Here Bertie, who had opened the door, 
rasped his brother by the collar and one of 
his egs, and laid him quietly on the mat 
outside; then he locked the door and went 
to bed. . 
Next day Mr. Warwick was visited by the 
Athenian police, and shortly afterward a 


‘search was ‘made for the marauders by a 


body of cavalry, but without success. 

ter on, when he went to the Crawfords’ sit- 
ting-room, Bertie found Laura seated by 
erself, 


| 
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“My dear Laura, I am delighted to find 
you looking so well after the fright of yes- 
terday,” he said, taking her hand. 

“TI am as well as I ever remember —_— 
been ; and papa and mamma are only lazy, 
think,” she answered. “ Mamma was dread- 
fully frightened of course, —and, indeed, so 
was |.” 

* And so was I,” said Bertie. 

“You! O Bertie, 1 had no idea that any 
one could be so cool, so collected, so — so 
noble! But what I cannot understand is 
how those who were the most audacious of 
the band should have been so unlike brig- 
ands. Now the three with the slouched hats 
and cloaks were real banditti, and yet they 
did not come near us. Is n’t it strange?” 

“There are some queer things in the 
world, Laura.” 

This was all the explanation Bertie thought 
fit to give. 

Then they talked of many other matters, 
among which was the determination of Mr. 
Crawford to return to Berlin for certain 
Jétes that were to take ey in that city. 

“And indeed I shall not be sorry to be 
back in the Hétel de Rome,” said the girl. 
“Do you remember the day we had there, 
Bertie ?” 

“Dol remember that day, Laura? Yes; 
I ‘have cause never to forget it, — the 
day of the burial of all my hopes.” 

What do you mean, Bertie?” 

“On that day the cherished hopes of 

were buried.” 

“O Bertie!” 

Never mind,” said Bertie, rising. “ Why 
should we go over the same ground again?” 
' Why should we not?” 

“ Because it will only make both of us 
more wretched.” 

« Bertie, dear Bertie, don’t say that!” 

“But it is true, Laura. have been 
wretched since you told me— Well, you 
know what you told me in the Thiergarten. 


I ran across to America to try to get rid of 
my wretchedness, and now I think I 'll go 
back to the Zambesi.” 

“ Poor Bertie! What did I say to you?” 
asked Laura. 

“You said that there was no sympath 
between us,— that we had no community 
feeling.” 

She looked up into his face, and he saw 
that her eyes were full of tears. She held 
out her hand to him. 

“ Bertie, dear Bertie, I was wrong,” she 
said. “I know now how foolish I was, 
Forgive me! I know that we have one 
feeling in common, — one love, Bertie.” 

“Laura darling, do you mean it? You 
don’t let any stupid notions of gratitude in: 
fluence you ?” 

“ Gratitude!” she said, with a smilé, 
“Gratitude for what? For having led us 
into a most terrible scrape? Don’t talk 
about gratitude. If you are very good, I 
may forgive you in time; but don’t fancy 
I shall ever become grateful.” 

“My own darling, I will become a very 
good boy!” 

It was with this object doubtless thata 
few months afterward he threw up his situa 
tion as special correspondent. 

Among the festivities in celebration of 
the return from the honeymoon-tour of Mr. 
and Mrs. Warwick was a fancy ball, at 
which Mr. Edward Warwick and his two 
friends appeared in a strangely picturesque 
costume, with slouched hats and long cloaks; 
and, on being asked as to the characters 
they were assuming, Ned replied, with a 
look toward his brother, — 

“ We are the three brigands of the Golunr 
phos Pass.” 

“ And they look exactly like the brigands, 
— the first three, you know,” said Laura. 

And in the costume they had assumed, 
thev were similar in appearance to the bri 
ands of the Golumphos Pass. 


WHEN BY THE SUN’S GREAT GLOWING EYE, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD 


UN SOUVENIR D’AFRIQUE. 


N November, 1870, I left Gorée for St. 

Louis, the capital of Sénégal; and my 
object in going was to proceed thence up the 
fiver to ascertain what prospects there were 
for obtaining a good quality of gum the en- 
suing season, during which I intended to 
devote my attention to that branch of the 
trade. I meant to push forward to the con- 
fines of three great gum forests, — Sahel, 
Al-Fatack and E]-Hiebar, — tending north- 
ward from the Sénégal, and, by observing 
the gum which oozes through the Harmat- 
tan-cracked bank of the acacia, form some 
opinion of the quality of the product of each 
+ and decide which sort it would be the most 
profitable to collect during the coming sea- 


sop. 

Before I invite the reader to share in this 
Souvenir, one of the many which | have of 
an eventful month passed among Joloffs, 
Toucoulors and Moots, it may be well to 
give a short and comprehensive account of 
collecting this, the most important product of 
Sénégal. 

It is that which is known in commere as 
gum Sénéyal ; and the acacia from which it 
exudes grows on a desert track which ex- 
tends from the right or northern bank of 
the Sénégal. There are many species of 
this genus of plants; but the acacia Verek 
and acacia Adamsonii are those which pro- 
duce the substance under consideration. 

Sahel, which produces the white gum that 
is held in the highest estimation, is in pos- 
session of the Trarshaz Moors, the forest of 
Al-Fatack belongs to the Bracknaz tribe and 
El-Hiebar to the Darmango tribe. The 
trees do not, generally, exceed eighteen or 
twenty feet in height, and their circumfer- 
énce is seldom more than three feet. The 
Téaves are alternate, and of a dry, dirty 
gteen. The branches are thorny at the points 
where the leaves project, the blossoms are 
white and short, and the bark smooth and of 
a dark green. The rains cease at the begin- 
ning of November, and the Harmattan com- 
mences to blow and absorb all the moisture 
in itstrack. The drying procéss thus caused 
is so powerful that it makes the bark crack 
in numberless places. The gum thén is- 
sues, generally in drops about as asa 

ridge’s egg, and remains attached to the 


k. No artificial incision is ever néves- 
The Moors o fthe three tribes mentioned 


DUSSEAULT, 


leave their abodes in the desert about the 
beginning of December, and, leaving none 
behind save the aged and decrepid and in- 
fants, with a limited number of able-bodied 
individuals to care for them and tend the 
cattle, set out in a confused, tumultuous 
crowd, — on horses, on camels and on foot. 
In a fortnight or less, each tribe reaches the 
forest which belongs to4it, and forms an en- 
campment on its borders. The harvest 
continues about six weeks, at the end of 
which time the collected gum is bagged in 
leathern sacks, and transported on camels 
to the traders on the banks of the river, 
Then commences the great gum fair on the 
northern bank of the Sénégal about midway 
between Podorand St. Louis, when Moors 
and Christians seek to outvie one another 
in cheating. The gum is bought in cantars 
of about two thousand pounds. Formerly 
the cantars contained only about five hun- 
dred pounds, and their price was fifteen 
pieces of blue baft (Guinée), averaged at 
twenty-five francs, making the price of the 
cantar three hundred and seventy-five francs, 
and of the pound between three and four 
cents. 

A steam launch had been placed at my 
disposal; and I accordingly left St. Louis in 
it on the tenth of November, with an ample 
supply of such provisions as it would be im- 
possible for me to procure while away. I 
also took with me a Joloff, named Abdul n’ 
Diaye, wyo had embraced the religion of the 
prophet, and was a good Arabic scholar, 
with four other natives in whom | had confi- 
dence. Abdul was well known, on excellent 
terms with the Moors in general; and I de- 
pended much upon his influente to insure 
me a friendly reception on reaching the 
camps at the gum forests. The river was 
still rapid, and its water almost fresh 
enough to drink as far down as St. Louis. 
We passed through the Pont Faidherbe at 
noon, and steamed easily along over the sur- 
face of the still swollen and swiftly moving 
stream. The low bank on either side was 
inundated here and there, and, as far as the 
eye could reach in all directions, was spread 
a panorama, covered everywhere with vege- 
tation of the greatest luxuriance and bright- 
est verdancy. 

Our launch drew so little water that I con- 
cluded to take the less frequented passes, 
and directed the pst accordingly. In 
several places the Sénégal divides and flows 
in two channels, forming extensive islands. 
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Both of these are not always navigable, save 
for vessels of an extremely light draught of 
water ; and, generally, there is one of them 
that is not very well known to any except 
the natives. 

We reached Faf at about‘eleven o’clock 
that night, which was good work when the 
strong current, against which we steamed, 
is taken into consideration. We anchored, 
and I landed with Abdul. The next morn- 
ing we returned on board at daybreak, and 
were soon under way again; and, as we 
steamed along toward the River of Ele- 
poets Teeth, I can, without, perhaps, ex- 

austing the reader’s patience,,make a short 
statement, as an introduction to the sequel. 

About one hundred miles below Feloo 
Falls the Sénégal receives the waters of the 
Ba Falemé, which empties into it from the 
south ; and it is, a few miles further down, 
joined by a small stream, called by the 

fapdingos Ba Ding (little river). It then 
leaves the ie f country of the Senegambia 
to pass through, in an extremely tortuous 
course, a plain that extends to its mouths. 
Here its course is at first to the northwest, 
afterward west ; and, in going westward, it 
divides in two large arms, which re-unite 
after having been separated for a distance 
of more than a hundred miles; These arms 
inclose the two islands of Bilbos and Mor- 
fil, which have an average breadth of six 
miles, and are separated by a narrow oass. 
The northern is the principal arm, and pre- 
serves the name of Sénégal, while the south- 
ern is called Morfil or the River of Eie- 
vonage J Teeth, on account of the large num- 

r of elephants that are said to have lived 
on its banks. 

The distance to where these two large 
arms re-unite, from Faf, is about sixty miles, 
and we steamed at such a speed as to get 
there by nightfall. 1 passed moSt of the 
time reading, while Abdul was on the con- 
stant look-out for game. At sight of a croc- 
odile or hippopotamus he would call my at- 
tention to it, and I would lay down my book 
to take up my rifle. We shot at several 
crocodiles, aad. killed one which we could 
not get. The forenoon passed in this way ; 
and, after luncheon, I reclined in my ham- 
mock, and smoked my cheroot, while Abdul 
continued to watch for an opportunity to 
shoot. It was very warm for the season, and 
I became drowsy. I was soon in a revery, 
—half asleep, half awake. Although I! 
snored, I heard what was said. Two of my 
men were disputing, and finally commenced 
to ridicule each other. Both became angry ; 
and, at length, one called the other a name 
to which no Joloff ever quietiy submits. 1 
leaped out of my hammock, thoroughly 
aroused, and sprang to the after part of the 
launch, where the men were about to engage 


a deadly encounter. Both men 


were on their feet; and, as I seized the near 
est, Abdul attempted to secure the other, 
who, in springing back to avoid his 

lost his equilibrium and fell overboard in 
the swiftly owing stream. The poor fellow 
shrieked with fear, the launch was headed 
down stream as quickly as possible, and we all 
stood ready to shoot at any crocodile that 
would attempt to take him. There were as 
many as.a dozen ready to seize him. Our 
guns kept them away for a few moments; 
but, at length, one bolder than the rest t 
him, in spite of our firing, by the waist in 
his ponderous jaws and carried him down 
out of sight, when in another moment, so 
near were we, he would have been hauledin 
on board. The next instant, as the engine was 
stopped, the launch glided swiftly over the 
“sleek” left by the man-eater, where it had 
disappeared with its prey. 

I had often lost men as suddenly and un- 
expectedly as this; but it was under far dif- 
ferent circumstances. I had never lost one 
almost out of my grasp before; and even 
Abdul and my three remaining men, wh 
in common with the rest of their-people, di 
not appreciate human life as we do, looked 
solemn, 

In a few moments we were heading up 
stream again. I lighted another cheroot, 
and sat in my chair, musing, while Abdul re- 
sumed his position forward in hopes of dis- 
covering some large game. The three men 
crouched in a group aft. They were talkin 
with animation, and the sound of suc 
words as Allah, Bismillai, baina madjé, 
reached me. They were extolling the vir- 
tues of their late comrade, which evidently 
deeply affected the one who had provoked 
and quareled with him; for he expressed his 
regret for what had happened, and finally 
startled me by heaving a deeply drawn sigh, 
and saying in a disconsolate tone, — 

“ Tégé mu dé /” (1 shall die very soon.) . 

Abdul, who had heard him as well as I 
laid down his gun, and whispered to me, — 

“ What shall I do with him ?” 

“Do you think,” I asked in French, 
“that he will injure himself?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “I ’ve known 
that man for a long time; he comes from 
Salm, and is a Pagan. He undoubtedly be- 
lieves that he is doomed to suffer a similar 
death to that of his comrade, and will throw 
himself in the river as soon as he gets the 
opportunity.” 

“Tie him up at once, and keep him so, 
till I can hand him over to the comman 
at Podor.” 

put! cannot do } shall 
need your he tain, an at of eve 

“You shall have it,” said I, “ Get your 
rope ready, — take the lead-line if you can’t 
find anything else.” 
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A hand lead-line was lying coiled up near 
me, which Abdul took and placed on his 
arm. He drew his dagger, examined and 
replaced it in its sheath, which hung from 
his girdle; while 1 assured myself that my 
was ready for use. 

Abdul then put on his gvegrees, and went 
aft on one side. I went on the other side. 
The three men were still in their crouching 
position, and the two, who had not quarreled, 
were endeavoring to cheer their companion, 
whose name was Diaganne, by representing 
to him that their comrade's death had been 

rely accidental. The moment he saw us, 
Sijose to his feet, and attempted to spring 
away from the other two, who clung to 


him. 

“ Dia bou ba! Hold him well!” 
shouted Abdul, as he sprang toward them 
himself to grapple with him. 

But the three could not manage him ; and 
there was ro room for the engineer and me 
to joinin the mé/ée. Diaganne got Abdul’s 
finger in his mouth, and bit it till the latter 
fairly howled with pain. The former final- 
ly jerked himself away, and sprang to dive 
over the side near where I was. The engi- 
neer tripped him, as he was in the act of 
doing so; and he fell on the rail with his 
head and trunk out-board. I immediately 
grasped his legs, and held them, in spite of 

is kicks, with the help of the engineer. 
Abdul soon bound them together, and se- 
cured the lashings to a ring-bolt. We haul- 
ed him in,—not without difficulty, —and 
bound him securely, hand and foot. About 
an hour after, the despatch boat, Esfadon, 
hove in sight ; and we went alongside to de- 
liver over Diaganne to the official on board, 
who received and secured him between 
decks. 

At nine that night we entered the Morfil 
Arm, or River of Elephants’ Teeth ; and the 
oer anchored near the left or southern 

k, which is the mainland. -He did not 
wish to run the risk of going up that pass 
during the night, even with a vessel of our 
light draught. The shore was bold; a line 
was made fast to a mahogany-tree, chain 
was “paid out,” and the launch hauled in 
close to the bank and secured. A plank 
was laid from the rail to the foot of a tree 
to serve as a gangway. 

My men were soon asleep, save the engi- 
neer and Abdul, who remained up and seat- 
ed themselves near the steam chest. We, 
who were awake, smoked as hard as we 
could to drive the mosquitos away; but all 
the smoke we could make had no effect up- 
on them, and we had to resort to all manner 
of expedients to protect ourselves from their 
Stings. They stung me through my cloth- 
ing. I putona Y aand of thick boots to pro- 
tect my feet, and— I don’t mean to tell a 

—I fancied and believed that they bit 


me through them. As fast as one cheroot 
was smoked out I lighted another, we all 
three smoked till we were exhausted; and, 
I'll venture to say, the operation of phlebot- 
omy was never better performed than it 
was on this occasion, on the three hapless 
mortals who were smoking in that little 
craft, and perspising at every pore. 

The tree towhich the bow-line was fast 
ened was a large mahogany, and its branch- 
es overhung our launch. There were man 
monkeys sleepiag in the leafy canopy whic 
the boughs formed over our heads, and oc- 
casionally some would awake, chatter for a 
moment, and then go to sleep again. At 
length two commenced to fight, which 
aroused every other monkey in the tree ; 
and, in a moment, an indescribable and tu- 
multuous confusion reigned above us. 

They leaped from limb to limb, breaking 
off, now and then, small twigs which fell up- 
on us, and finally my men were all awake. 
Abdul fired up, at random, among them, 
and hit one, which dropped down on the 
launch; when every monkey. scampered 
down out of the tree to the ground, over our 
gangway, and, in spite of our kicks and 
yells, many of them leaped over our heads, 
snatched up the carcass of the one Abdul 
had shot, leaped back to the shore, and ran 
away with it with most astonishing speed. 

The rapidity with which all this was done 
was most surprising. 1 had often shot and 
seen others sheot monkeys in the Gambia, 
and, consequently, knew that when one is 
killed, the others will bear it away so quick- 
ly as to make it very difficult to get the car- 
cass. But I had never known them tobe 
so bold as on this occasion. We laughed 
heartily, as we looked at the whole troo 
scampering off, leaping, vaulting over eac 
other, screeching frightfully, and bearing 
their clinging, terror-stricken young away 
with them on their backs. 

It was now midnight, every one was thor- 
oughly awakened, and none dreamed of go- 
ing to sleep again before the setting of an- 
other sun. The men chatted and laughed; 
and Abdul busied himself by cleaning my 
gun, While thus engaged he frequently 
made remarks on this arm of the river, 
with which he seemed to be well acquainted. 
He spoke good French, and was, in all re- 
spects, a superier native. He resembled a 
Serra-Ouli more than a Joloff ; for he was 
jet black, and had regular features, with a 
acial angle of nearly ninety degrees. He 
was neat about his person, and there was 
nothing repulsive about him, His demean- 
or was most invariably respectful and never 
fawning. He seemed entirely free from 
those hypocritical traits which I have always" 
noticed in African Mohammedans. e 
wore the ordinary dress of his sect in that . 
part of the world, — ample trousers, a bou- 
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ba, with fez and turban,— and every article 
of his apparel was scrupulously neat. Bath- 
ing, as shall show, when we reach the 
camp at the forest of Sahel, is rare among 
the members of the sect, to whose tenets he 
adhered; but hé was an exception to the 
= rule, and was, moreover, a fair 

rench and excellent Arabic scholar. His 
long intercourse with the whites had made 
him liberal in his opinions and remarkably 
free from prejudice ; and he was one of the 
7 few examples of strict integrity that I 
had met among the followers of the prophet 
in Africa. 

‘1 watched him for a few moments, as he 
cleaned my gun, and finally said, — 

“ You need not clean that gun unless you 
choose. Beran can do it after breakfast. 

“I am only doing it to pass away the 
time,” he replied. “Jt is now almost rea- 
dy, and I hope you will have an opportunity 
to use it before daylight.” 

“You speak as if you were well acquaint- 
ed with this part of the river.” 

“ Acquainted! I know it as well as you 
do the Gambia. This will make, perhaps, 
the twentieth time that I have passed up this 
River of Elephants’ Teeth; and | never did 
so without meeting with what the English 
call ‘sport.’ I stopped here, at this very 
place, with the chef de bataillon Canot, only 
two years ago; and he shot a leopard, while 
I killed a large hippoptoamus, Monsieur 
Canot told me to promise the men a bale of 
blue baft if we got one alive. They jumped 
at the offer, and worked with me with the 
utmost perseverance to do so; but we did 
not succeed, and had to be contented with 
a dead one. He has the head now, and you 
have no doubt seen it frequently. The skin 
of the leopard, which he shot, is the one you 
have seen on the floor so often in his quar- 
ters at Gorée.” 

“Yes, 1 remember. I ’d give a bale of 
baft myself for a living etme In 
fact, 1 give you a bale whenever you get 
one, whether it be during this trip or any 
time after.” 

“Well, we "ll try in less than an hour,” 
he said; “ and, while you are getting ready, 
I will give the men their instructions,” 

So saying, he stepped aft to where the 
men were; and, while he gave them their 
directions, I prepared to land. We passed 
over the gangway to the shore, — Abdul 
leading the way, and I following with the 
three men, each of whom had, beside a mus- 
ket, a small coil—about fifteen fathoms — 
of rope; while the engineer, who did not 
care about coming, remained on board. 
When we reached the shore Abdul stooped 
to examine the ground, which was so wet as 
to be spongy, and in many places muddy. 
The moon was shining brightly; but the 
overhanging branches cut off its rays and it 


was quite dark around us. There were 
footprints of hippopotami and leopards or 
hyenas, which, Abdul declared, had been 
made within twenty-four hours. 

“More than one hippopotamus came 
ashore here last night,” he said, “and has 
not yet returned to the river. They are, 
doubtless, ae and not very far away 
from us. And here is a leopard path, 
These other small prints were made by hye- 
nas. There must have been many of them, 
for their marks are scattered all around us 
here. This is a well-beaten path, and is 
used by either leopards or lions, — leopards 
I think, for the marks are barely large 
enough to have been made by lions. But 
we shall soon know; for it is now about 
the time for them to be down to drink.” 

We were net more than ten yards from 
our landing place, and we sat on the trunk 
of a small uprooted tree, with our rifles 
ready for immediate use. The three men 
were placed behind us, with instructions not 
to fire unless both Abdul and myself failed 
to hit our mark, which, though possible, 
was not at all probable. We sat there for 
pre ten minutes as quietly as we could, 
without even whispering, lest we should 
alarm any animals that might be coming 
down to the river. 

No sound failed to reach our ears; and we 
often mistook the rustling of the leaves for 
the footsteps of leopards, lions, and hyenas, 
This was far from comfortable, for we were 
tortured by mosquitos. It was darker where 
we sat than anywhere else within the range 
of our vision, which enabled us to see all 
that passed around our position, and made 
it almost impossible for us to be surprised, 

At length Abdul asked in a whisper, — 

“ Do you want the first shot?” 

“ No, no,” I answered ; “I ‘m not icu- 
lar about that. Act independently of me.” 

“It seems to me that I hear pomenen 
he remarked, gazing intently toward the 
leopard track. “ Hist!” 

I looked in the same direction as he, but 
could see nothing. We sat like statues, 
and no sound escaped from us. Presently 
I heard a slight noise, undoubtedly that of a 
breaking twig, and I concluded that some 
animal was coming and had broken the twig 
mentioned by stepping upon it. Presently 
it came in sight with cat-like movements, 
that were as characteristic of lions as of 
leopards, but with the fearful caution that 
belongs to the latter. It moved stealthil 
along the well- beaten track, which it h 
trod many times at this hour of the night, 
carefully placing its paws on the firmest por- 
tion of its path, and making no noise. It 
looked from side to side, as if fearful of 
meeting an enemy, and stopped directly in 
front of us, as if to assure itself that no foe 
was lurking nigh. Abdul pulled his trigger; 
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I withheld my fire to see the effect of his. 
The leopard uttered a low moan, stood as if 
surprised for an instant, and sprang toward 
us. As he did so] fired, aiming, as I judged, 
at his breast,—I could see its glaring 
eyes, — and he dropped to the ground with 
a gurgling sound. 

We did not, like novices, hasten at once 
to the spot where it had fallen, but promptly 
reloaded with the intention of staying where 
we were till certain that no others were 
near. We had scarcely got our cartridges 
in again, when we were startled by the 
crackling of the undergrowth, as if several 
large animals were rushing through it in 
our direction. . 

“ Have your ropes ready,” whispered Ab- 
dal in Joloff to the three men, “and we ’Ill 
try to get one of them.” 

Just then, two large and one small 
sepoyenen rushed out of the jungle, and 
wallowed, with surprising speed for such 
roam! animals, toward the brink of the riv- 
er. The three men, under Abdul’s direc- 
tions, rushed to the smallest one, and, using 
their ropes as lassoos, succeeded in getting 
a noose over its head. We all grasped it; 
but it dragged us in spite of our united ef- 
forts to hold back. it we had had a good, 
fast hold anywhere, we could, I think, have 
held and finally secured it ; but we could do 
pothing in that slippery mire. Nevertheless 
we still hung to it; and the two large ones, 
which had nearly reached the water’s edge, 
turned back, as if to take the smaller’s part. 
We had been dragged through the mire toa 
spot where an opening in the branches over- 
head admitted the rays of the moon ; and we 
could see quite clearly, We saw their tusks 
in unpleasant proximity, the three men let 
go to shoot them, and the lassooed hippopot- 
amus, being thereby relieved of more than 
one-half of the resistance to its movements, 
a dragged Abdul and myself through 

e mud to the brink, where we let go, and 
it escaped. We returned to the men with 
the engineer, who had now come ashore. 

They had killed both of the large ones, 
and had already commenced to cut off their 
heads, which having been done they carried 
the carcass of the leopard to the launch. 
The head of the largest of the two hippopot- 
ami was thirty-nine inches long from the tip 
of the nose to its top between the ears. 
We returred on board, and, by the time Ab- 
dul and I had washed and changed our 
clothes, it was daybreak. We hauled in 
our gangway plank, cast off our shore moor- 
ings, and the launch swung off to her an- 
chor. Coffee was now served, and at half- 
past six we hove up our anchor and steamed 
away. 

e up this arm, to where it sep- 
arates the main stream above, was re- 


lete with incidents that are well worth re-° 
ating 5 but as I have already much exceeded 
my limits, I must defer their narration 
for the present, and beg the reader to allow 
me instead, to say, that we passed up to its 
beginning, and came down the main arm, 
which preserves the name of the main 
stream, to a point on the right bank, where 
we procured camels, and proceeced to the 
forest of Sahel, where we in due time ar- 
rived, 

We reached the Moorish camp at about 
six in the morning; and, under the guidance 
of Abdul, I proceeded to the tent of the 
chief. Our camels kneeled to let us dis- 
mount, and Abdul reminded me that we 
should have to wait till after the morning 
prayers to see the head man. I had recourse 
to a cheroot to pass away time ; and, as I 
leaned against my kneeling camel, the chief, 
a gray-haired Moor, came out of the tent 
carrying a small copper teakettle that would 
hold perhapsa quart. Hespread a goat-skin 
near us, and, sitting upon it, he commenced 
his morning ablution. He rubbed his hands 
with some of the sand, and then pouring a 
little water into his right hand he applied it 
to the prominent portions of his face, — the 
inside of his tars had, probably, never been 
wet. He repeated this several times, and 
then, pouring a little on his feet, he washed 
them in his own fashion, and then rinsed his 
hands. 

By this time between twenty and thirty 
other Moors were out, and they all stood up 
in a row facing the east, and proceeded in 
their prayers, in which they were joined by 
Abdul. When they had concluded the 
chief greeted him most heartily, and shook 
hands with me most cordially, He assured 
me, through Abdul, that I was welcome, ~ 
and would be allowed to do as I pleased so 
long as I remained with him. 

1 had a good opportunity to observe the 
manners and morals of the tribe, which I 
availed myself of, and spent much time in 
the forest. 

1 went, after making the chief an appro- 
priate present, to the two other camps at 
the edges of the forests of Al-Fatack and 
El-Hiebar ; spent as much time in each of 
them as in Sahel, and finally returned to the 
river, and on board of the launch. We 
steamed to Podor, where I landed, and was 
entertained as a guest of the commandant 
until 1 made other arrangements. I wrote 
letters and sent them down in the launch, 
while I remained behind with Abdul and 
the three men. 


Axrevoir. 1 say it with reluctance; for 
a number of incidents, which would, I think, 
interest the reader, have been re to 
this Souvenir a’ Afrique. 
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PARSIMONIOUS PEOPLE. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


zr’ is the duty of every one to be thrifty ; 
but it should be kept in mind there is a 
difference between thrift and parsimony. 


Some people who are at ease in their cir- | 


cumstances make themselves ridiculous by 
shabby attempts at saving. We once knew 
an old Scotch lady, who, though she had a 
considerable sum of money left her, was par- 
simonicus to an extraordinary extent. As 
she grew old she became more miserly, un- 
til she would not allow herself milk for her 
tea or meat for dinner. Bent double with 
rheumatism in her old age, she would not 

y any one to wash or clean her house, but 
with infinite labor accomplished these tasks 
for herself. She never would send for a 
doctor, for she pithily remarked, “ They cost 
a power o’ siller, and did no revel On 
bitter winter days we often found her shiver- 
ering over a single handful of fire; a small 
piece of hard cheese and a cup of tea with 
mouldy bread, her only dinner. When she 
died she left about eight hundred pounds, 
besides various moneys in silver, copper and 


. bank-notes, which she had stuffed into 


drawers and various secret recesses. All 
her money went to a couple of nephews, 
who never th the least 
who even necessary Outlay for 
her 
An old clergyman of very mean habits 
got married when far advanced in life, to 
the great surprise of all his acquaintances, 
who wondered at such an act of extrava- 
ce. Upon inquiry, however, it was found 
that he had married entirely from motives 
of economy. The lady of his choice was 
the widow of a respectable schoolmaster, 
who, after her husband’s decease, was in 
the habit of lending him the clothes of the 
defunct; so; thinking that marriage would 
put him in possession of the remainder of 
the garments, he proposed, and was accept- 
ed! His stipend was, with glebe and other 


_ things, about two hundred pounds per an- 


num, yet by dint of sheer niggardness he 
died leaving many thousands. He made a 
point of picking up and taking home any- 
thing he could find, — a piece of coal fallen 
from a a cart, an old lucifer-match 
box, pieces of stick from a neighboring 
wood, — anything to save outlay in his own 
house. He never a new 

s, always using blank pages of other 
tetters, ons turning all envelopes 
outside in, so as to make them available for 
his own use. After his death, a drawer full 


of turned envelopes, gummed together in a 
very ingenious way, was found. On one oc- 
casion he gave a dinner, which consisted of 
a sheep’s head minus the trotters, which 
were to be kept for next day’s dinner. 

A very wealthy gentleman of respectable 
family became heir to still more money from 
the death of a brother, also a rich man, 
The increase of wealth made him more 
wretchedly mean than formerly. He enter- 
ed upon his new possessions by wearing 
his brother’s clothes; and as his brother 
had been a rather meagre personage, while 
he himself was stout, people soon observed 
the spareness of his garments. He some- 
times gave presents, but only from interest- 
ed motives. He dined out as often as pos- 
sible, that he might save buying food; and 
turned his back upon all benevolent schemes, 
Yet, strange to say, when he died he be- 
queathed considerablé sums to certain hos- 

itals and charities. This was probably 
rom motives of vanity, as he had never 
been known in the remembrance of any one 
to do a benevolent action. 

There was Thomas Pett who died in 
Clifford’s Passage, London, in 1803. He 
was a native of Warwickshire. He came 
to London at the age of ten with one shilling 
in his pocket. As he had no friends or re- 
lations in the city, he was indebted to the 
kindness of an old woman who sold pies, for 
a morsel of bread, till he could procure him- 
self ieee Some time after he was 
engaged as errand-boy by a tallow-chandler. 
Mrs. Dip —the chandler’s wife being “a 
lady of London mould,” could not endure 
his rustic manners and awkward gait; so 
she sent him off one bitter winter’s night 
with the remark, “ Your master hired you in 
my absence, and I ’ll turn you off in his.” 
T he good husband did not desert Tom, how- 
ever; he found him out, and sent him as ap- 
prentice to a butcher in Southwark. For 
the first five years he had twenty-five pounds 
a year and meat and drink. The accumula: 
tion of money and the abridgment of ex- 
pense were the two sole objects of his 
thoughts. His expenses were reduced to 
three heads, — lodging, clothing, and wash- 
ing. For the first he fixed on a back room 
in the second floor, with one window, that 
occasionally admitted a stray sunbeam. 
his dress every article was second-hand. 
Nor was he choice in the color or quality ; 
sagely observing, when he was teased about 
his garb, that according to Solomon there 
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was nothing new under the sun ; and that as 
to color, it was a mere matter of fancy. 
Concerning washing, he said that no man 


‘ deserved a clean shirt who could not wash 


it himself; and that the only fault he had to 
find with Lord North was the duty he im- 
ed upon soap. There was one expense, 
owever, that always weighed heavily on 
his mind, and often robbed him of a night’s 
rest, and that was shaving. He often la- 
mented that he had never learned to shave 
himself. He used to console himself under 
this affliction by hoping that one day beards 
would become fashionable. He made a 
promise to himself that as soon as he had 
amassed a thousand — he would treat 
himself to a pint of porter every Sunday. 
Fortune.soon put it inhis power to periorm 
this promise, and he continued to treat him- 
self till the additional duty was laid on por- 
ter; he then reduced his portion to half a 


‘pint once a week. If he heard of an auction 


anywhere near, he ran quickly and begged 
a catalogue, as if anxious to buy, and after 
he had collected a number of these he sold 
them for waste paper. When he heard an 
accidental rumor that the bank in which his 
money was had failed, he shook from head 
to foot and took to his bed, refusing to eat 
until he was assured that all was right. He 
was never known, even in the depth of the 
coldest winter, to light a fire in his room, or 
go to bed by candle-light. He loved good 
cheer—at the cost of another. “ Every 
man,” said he, “should eat when he can ; an 
empty sack cannot stand.” Once ona time 
he was prompted by the demon of extrava- 
ee to purchase a whole pint of smalil- 

r; but after buying it, was so overcome 
by remorse that he locked it in his closet; 
then threw the key out of the window, that 
he might not be tempted to make too free 
with it. 

Thus lived Thomas Pett, whose pulse for 
the last twenty years of his life rose and fell 
with the funds; who tor forty-two years lived 
in Clare Market as journeyman butcher ; who 
lodged for thirty years in one gloomy apart- 
ment, which was never brightened up with 
coal or candle light or the face of a visitor ; 
who never treated man, woman, or child to 
a glass of any kind of liquor; who almost 
never ate a morsel at his own expense ; who 
never said a civil thing to a woman; who 
would not trusta laundress with a pocket- 
handkerchief; who considered all must be 
mad or foolish who did not pile up gold; and 
who tried to bargain for his coffin half an 
hour before he died. He left two thousand 
four hundred and seventy-five pounds to dis- 
tant relations, not one of whom he had ever 
- or written to. The heer list had 

S wearing-apparel, taken by a wag in the 
thus: “ka old bald wig. 
A hat as soft as a pancake. Two shirts that 


might pass for fishing-nets. A pair of 
stockings darned with every color. A pair 
of old sandals. A bedstead. A toothless 
comb. A very old almanac. One old chair 
and wretched table. A small looking-glass. 
And a leathern bag with one guinea in it.” 

A miser of even more penurious habits 
than Mr. Pett was Mr. Daniel Dancer, who 
was born in 1746, and was the oldest of four 
children. His father lived on Harrow 
Weald Common, near Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
where he possessed property to a very con- 
siderable amount, which his son Daniel, 

a most determined and whimsical abstem 
ousness, increased to upwards of three thou- 
sand perannum. The childhood of Daniel 
passed without anything remarkable. It 
was Only when he attained his majority that 
he began to display a “saving knowledge ” 
perfectly incredible, He had a sister whose 
epeees agreed perfectly with his own, 
and as they lived together many years, 
their stories are necessarily connected, and 
would furnish the most inclanchaly and de- 
grading instance of the infirmity and folly 
of human nature. 

Mr. Dancer’s wardrobe might justly 
boast more colors, textures, and substances. 
than the garments of a company of strolling 
players, and yet notwithstanding all his curi- 
ous patching, his garments often failed to 
cover his skin, though he strove to keep all 
together by a strong hay-band round his 
waist, Linen was a luxury to which, in 
spite of his avarice, he was not wholly a 
stranger ; for at an early period of his life he 
used to ay Oy shirts every year ; but for 
some time before his death he never allowed 
himself more than one. After this shirt got 
into his possession, it was doomed to hang 
upon his back till it fell off in Ss, never 
being either washed or mended. After his 
sister’s death, a pair of sheets as black as 
soot-bags were discovered upon the beds; 
but these Mr. Dancer would never suffer to 
be removed ; and when they were at length 
worn out they were never replaced ; so that 
after that time he relinquished the use of 
linen to sleep in, He would never allow 
any one to make kis bed ; and at the time of 
his death, it was observed to be filled with 
sticks which he had stolen from different 
hedges. His room was not swept for many 
years. 

Mr. Dancer’s ingenuity in concealing his 
money was most wonderful; his bank-notes 
were usually deposited with the spiders ; 
they were laid among the cobwebs in the 
cowhouse ; and his guineas were placed in 
holes in: the chimney and about the fire- 
place. The house, or rather the heap of 
ruins, in which Mr. Dancer lived, and which 
after his death Captain Holmes succeeded 
to, was a miserable decayed building, dread- 
ful in its external appearance, for it had not 
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been repaired for more than half a century. 
But though poor in outward appearance, 
the ruinious fabric was rich in the interior. 
It tock many weeks to explore its contents. 
One of his richest escritoires was found to 
be a dungheap in the cowhouse, from which 
a little short of two thousand five hundred 
pounds was disinterred ; and in an old jack- 
et, carefully tied and strongly nailed down 
to the manger, were found, in k-notes and 

Id, five hundred pounds more. Several 

ree bowls filled with guineas, half-guineas, 
and quantities of silver, were discovered at 
different times in searching the corners of 
the house, and various parcels of bank-notes 
stuffed into old cushions and chairs. In 
the stable Captain Holmes found some jugs 
of silver and money. The chimney was 
not left unsearched, and well repaid the 
trouble; for in nineteen different holes, all 
filled with soot, were found various sums of 
money, amounting to more than two hun- 
dred pounds. And to finish up with, six 
hundred pounds in bankenotes were found 
in an old bie Thus living wretchedly, 
and dying with not one vestige of comfort, 
Daniel Dancer and his miserly sister furnish 
to all future generations an illustration of 
the extreme of penuriousness. 

An extraordinary character lived some 
twenty years ago in asmall Scotch town on 
the Firth of Forth. His name was Joe Tay- 
lor. He occupied a miserable hovel, and 
wandered abroad over the country buying 
rags, old bones, and so forth, bundles o 
which were carried bya poor starved ass, 
the sole living creature belonging to him. 
The only food he allowed this wretched 

uadruped was the grass that grew at the 
side of the road in their many wanderings, 
or a bundle of forage abstracted from some 
farm-place. Taylor’s food consisted of 
whatever he could beg, borrow, or steal, — 
a few turnips lifted from the fields, some 
mussels or other shell-fish laboriously gath- 
ered on the shore, broken victuals from 
houses of the rich, old cabbage-stalks, any- 
thing in short that would stop the craving 
of a naturally healthy appetite. Living near 
the shore, Joe made a point of watching for 


wreckage of any sort, and it was a happy 


day for him when any floating cargo made 
its appearance on the beach. On day 
great excitement prevailed among the fish- 
er-people. The surface of the waves was 
covered to a considerable distance by quan- 
tities of apples, probably part of some 
wreck. The inhabitants plunged into the 
sea, securing as many as they could, but 
were outdone by Joe, who with greedy ea- 
gerness managed to clutch a peck or two, 
which he solid next day in the town. After 
his death, which was hastened by a violent 
cold caught in an unusually long ramble, 
his hut was searched ; and in various holes 
and corners money to a considerable amount 
was found, — not less than eighty pounds in 
all. Ina corner of the hovel, under a stone 
of the uneven and broken floor, were found 
no fewer than three dozen silver spoons, of 
all sorts and sizes, discolored with damp 
and marked with various initials. It was 
thought that Joe in the course of his many 
years’ depredations must have carried off a 
stray spoon now and then, and so accumu 
lated these, of which he never made any use, 
and which he was probably afraid to sell, 
It was quite possible that in Joe’s visits to 
the kitchens of the neighborhood he might 
have helped himself to what he saw lyi 
about, while the cook brought her dish of 
broken scraps from some back kitchen or 
cupboard. ence the mystery of the 
spoons. 

The instances of 
living miserably, and dyin 
while all the time hoards | money are hid- 
den away in bundles of , under boards, 
and so forth, are frequently to be met with, 
and furnish sad proofs that the “ greed for 
money is greater than the love of life.” Ex 
amples of this kind are every little while ree 
corded in the newspapers; and we sadl 
contemplate the fate of those who willfully 
perish in the midst of plenty. A wise fru- 
gality is widely different from an unnatural 
meanness, and we do not know anything 
more melancholy or degraded than the 
sight of old age grasping eagerly wer coin 
in order to save, while all the while the 
poor, attenuated body is sinking for want of 
needful food, clothing, and comfort. 


peers in large towns 


of starvation, 
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A LOCK OF HAIR. 
BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH, OF LONDON. 


saw the wind toss her long auburn hair, 
As, with her sister, on the breezy pier 
She joyful walked, bright-eyed and free from care. 
Oh, how the gale waved her girl-tresses dear! 


Time passed. We met her at her father’s home; 
And while on her meek head shone suns benign 
In summer lanes, where lovers love to roam, 
We timorously asked, ‘ Wilt thou be mine?” 


Months rolled; and one day to the gray church-door 
She drove with troops cf friends, and, clad as bride, 

She walked, observed by all: bride’s veil she wore, 
And in some pretty way her locks were tied. 


The other night we touched a secret spring 
In our gift-desk, and in the little drawer 

We spied a knot of hair twined round a ring. : 
How gray it seemed! We wept,—could look no more. 
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POLLY’S BOARDER. 
BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


LLY was washing the tea-dishes on 
the table which stood by the kitchen 
window, when, chancing to look up from her 
work, she saw Seth Hayden coming along 
the orchard-path, whistling a familiar air. 
_ Polly dropped her eyes quickly, and for a 
moment her cheeks were dyed scarlet; but 
by the time Seth reached the window the 
bright color had died away, and she was ap- 
rently so absorbed in the washing of a 
Gatter-plate that it was only when he spoke 
that she seemed conscious of his presence. 
. Then she looked up in a startled, surprised 
way that would have deceived a shrewder 
man than honest Seth, who generally be- 
lieyed people were what they appeared to be. 
‘Polly, though born and bred in the country, 
understood all those little arts and coquet- 
ries which seem to be instinct with the ma- 
rity of women, and she found rare de- 
iene in tantalizing her ardent young lover. 
~* You seem to be terribly busy with your 
ewn thoughts, tonight, il said Seth 
with an air of inquiry. “Why, I whistled 
all the way up from the pasture to let you 
know that I was coming.” 
“Did you!” cri 


Polly innocently. 
“Well, I declare!” 


“ And I-brought you this rose,” continued 


Seth, laying on the window-sill a handsome 
Marshal Neil. “ Our yard’s full of ’em, 
and you can have all you want. Put this 
ene in your hair, Polly.’ 

“ Thank you,” said Polly, giving her curls 
a little disdaintul toss. “You ’re very kind 
and thoughtful, I’m sure. Do bring me 
some every evening, they are so scarce with 
us.” And she glanced mischievously toward 
the front garden, where, in superb luxuri- 
ance, bloomed roses of almost every size 
and kind. 

Seth’s gaze followed Polly’s, and he col- 
ored to the roots of his fair hair. 

“] declare, 1 quite forgot your yard was 
full of °em as well as ours,” he said frankly. 
“I am always making some blunder! But 
what I came up for tonight, Polly, was to 
ask if it’s true your uncle means to take a 
summer boarder? Luke Smith mentioned 
it to me at the blacksmith’s shop this after- 
noon. I said! didn’t believe it was so, or 
you ’d have told me of it.” : 

“ But we didn’t know about it until yes- 
terday; so I could n't tell you, of course, 
since this is the first time you ’ve been up in 
four days. We expect him tomorrow on the 


evening train.” 


“Him!” exclaimed Seth. “Why, surely 
you re not going to take a man?” 

“Why not?” asked Polly. “We see no 
harm in it. Aunt calls him my boarder be- 
cause I saw the advertisement and answered 
it. 

Seth’s face clouded. The idea of a stran- 
ger being domesticated in the same house 
with Po y all summer was not a pleasant 
one. Seth loved Polly, and though he had 
never told her of it in so many words she 
knew it well enough to feel sure that she 
could treat him about as she chose, and she 
exercised this privilege tu the fullest extent, 

A sudden resolution, born of his fear of 
the unknown boarder who was to come on 
the morrow, took possession of Seth. He 
felt that there was no time to be lost at this 
critical period of his courtship, and he de 
termined to “have it out” with Polly that 
very night. If he could only get her prom 
ise he would feel sure of her, and could 
trust her with any one; but as things stood 
now there was no telling what might happen 
* ao boarder proved to be young and good- 

ooking. 

“ Poily, come out in the garden a while; 
I ’ve something to tell you,” said Seth cour- 
ageously. 

“Is it anything important?” asked Polly 
with an innocent air. “I hope your father 
is n’t threatened with another attack of lum 
bago.” 

“No; it’s nothing about father, — he’s 
wellenough. It’s about myself, Polly, and 
— about you.” 

“About me!” repeated Polly increduous- 
ly. “Oh, you’re joking, Seth.” 

“Come, Polly, don’t plague a fellow so! 
Hang up those dish-towels, and come out in 
the garden, that’s a good girl.” 

But Polly was in no hurry. Never before 
had she been so long in drying the pans and 
hanging up the towels; and Seth grew very 
impatient at last. Poor Polly! she did not 
dream that a little haste would, in all proba- 
bility, have saved her a bitter heart-ache; 
and that had she gone into the garden with 
Seth two minutes sooner, she would have 
spared herself many tears of mortification 
and regret. But, blind mortals that we are, 
we cannot see into the future, and 
against its mistakes. 

Seth did not lose cou even when he 
had Poliy beside him on the rustic seat um 
der the old apple-tree in the front garden. 


He had made up his mind to ask her to mat 
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ty him, and he carried his resolution into ef- 
fect without 

But Polly would not speak. She let Seth 

e his case over and over again, and still 

she sat silent and motionless, glad that the 
dusk hid her crimson cheeks from her lover, 
but fearful that he could hear the loud beat- 
ing of her heart. 
Won't you answer me, Polly?” pleaded 
Seth. “Father and I are so lonesome on 
the old place, and you can’t know how much 
we really need you. Tell me that you love 
me a little, Poliy.” 

He leaned over and caught her hands in 
one of his, while with the other he turned her 
face toward him so that he could see into 
her bright, mischievous eyes. 

“ Polly, answer me,” he said again. 

The answer trembled on Polly's lips. A 
moment more and she would have promised 
herself to Seth, and had that promise been 
made there would have been no room in her 
heart for thoughts of another, But just as 
she was about to speak, a shadow fell across 
the grass before them, and she started from 
Seth’s arms, as a languid, soft voice said, — 

“Pardon me: but am I right in thinkin 
this Mr. Brooke’s house? I hardly think 
have missed my way.” 

“Yes, this is Mr. Brooke’s,” stammered 
Polly, wondering, even in her confusion, if 
the tall stranger had seen Seth’s arm about 
her waist. “ Did you wish to see him?” 

‘“Very much. am to board-here this 
summer. My name is Chester,” said the 
stranger with a low bow which Polly thought 
simply perfection. 

“Mr, Chester!” she cried. “ Why, we 
did not expect you until tomorrow.” 

“ But I wrote that I would be here on the 
24th,” said Mr. Chester. 

“Uncle said the 25th. He lost the letter 
coming from the village, so we had to trust 
to his memory, which is not always reliable 

‘now that he is old. But come in; you must 
be half-famished.” And Polly led the way to 
the house, followed by the summer boarder, 
leaving Seth to ruminate on the cruelty of 
the fate which had brought the stranger to 
his destination at the very moment he was 


least wanted. 


“If he had come five minutes later I 
would n’t have cared,” grumbled the young 
fellow. “She would have been promised to 
me then, and I ’d have felt sure of her. 
found these summer boarders anyway ! ” 

He rose from the rustic seat and strolled 
toward the kitchen, where he heard Polly 
bustling around among the pans and dishes. 

“Say, Polly,” he cried, leaning in at the 
window. “Are n’t you coming out again?” 

“Don’t bother me, Seth. I haven’t time 
to talk to you now. I’m getting Mr. Ches- 
ter’s supper; he hasn’t hada thing to eat 
since noon.” 


Con- 


“Bother Mr. Chester and his supper, | 
say,” said Seth, thoroughly vexed. “Why 
did n’t he get something to eat at the sta- 
tion, I’d like to know? I wonder if you 
are going to wait on his whims like this all 
summer?” 

‘| guess so; he’s my boarder, you know,” 
angnes Polly. “And now do go away, 
Seth ; you bother me so!” 

“Will you walk out with me if I come’ 
over tomorrow evening, Polly?” 

“1 can’t promise ; perhaps so,” answered 
Polly, flying into the pantry after the rhu- 
barb-pie left from dinner. 

Seth was far from being satisfied, but he 
walked away down the orchard-path where 
the cherries hung ripe and red above him, 
and across the pasture which separated his 
father’s farm from Mr. Brooke’s. His 
thoughts were anything but pleasant, and 
an indescribable dread of the future oppress- 
ed him. But he determined to persevere in 
the face of all obstacles. Polly should n’t 
be lost to him for want of courage on his 
part. 

The next evening he made his appearance 
at the kitchen window a little earlier than 
usual; but no Polly was to be seen. The 
dishes were washed and put away, and Mrs. 
Brooke sat knitttng in an easy-chair, a mal- 
tese kitten in her lap. 

“ Polly ’s gone out walking with Mr. Ches- 
ter,” said the old lady in answer to the ques- 
tion Seth asked. “ He was more’n anxious 
to see somethin’ of the place, and nothin’ 
would do but she must show him ’rouhd, 
Perhaps if you took the path to the woods 
a might meet ’em. Polly’d be glad to 

ave you along, and Mr. Chester is mighty 
pleasant. You ’d be sure to like him.” 

Seth made no answer, but walked away, 
hurt and angry. 

“Like him!” he exclaimed, bringing his 
hand heavily down on the pasture-bars by 
which he stopped a minute to think. “ Like 
him! Never! I hate him already as my 
bitterest enemy! I will never 
Farm again while he is there!’ ‘ 

And he kept his word. The June roses 
withered ; the oats and rye grew ripe in the 
fields, and fell beneath the scythe of the 
reaper; the hay and clovet from the broad 
meadows was gathered into the barns; and 
the fall apples crowded the cellar bins ; and 
still Seth did not come to ask Polly for an 
answer to the question he had asked under 
the old apple-tree the.night of Mr. Chester’s 
arrival. 


Sometimes Polly wondered, and was a 
trifle vexed at his continued absence; but 
her mind was not occupied long ata time 
with thoughts of her country lover, so com- 

letely was she fascinated with the elegant 
Mr. Chester, whose air of refinement, hand- 


some person, and low, thrilling voiee worked 
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sad havoc with the heart of the little country- 
bred girl whose ideal of manhood for fifteen 
wey had been honest, stalwart Seth Hay- 


To Alexander Chester, Polly’s pure, frank 
mature, credulous, earnest disposition, and 
winsome laugh were srangely” attractive, 

‘ wearied as he was with the false airs and 
s of the fashionable women with whom 

te had thrown him all his life. He was a 
man of barely thirty, but young as he was he 
had already tired of life, and was ever seek- 
ing for something to dispel his ennuz. When 
he found that he ars endure the country 
solaced by this charming little maiden, is it 
any wonder that he was selfishly content to 
linger on at Brooke Farm week after week ? 
He was conscious that Polly worshiped him, 
but he was too selfish to care or even think 
what the consequence might be when she 
discovered that he looked upon her only as 
something which could amuse his idle hours. 

Poor Polly! She could think and dream 

~ of nothing and nobody but Mr. Chester, and 
she was guiieless enough to think that her 
affections were returned; for the handsome 
Stranger was not chary of tender speech 
when alone with her in their daily walks and 
drives. 

But the awakening was to come with a 
rude shock to little Polly. One chill day 
in late October, Mr. Chester announced at 
the breakfast-table his intention of returning 
to the city the following day, and carelessly 


remarked that he “might run down for a 
few days next summer.’ 

Polly’s heart sank like lead in her bosom. 
With great difficulty she repressed the cry 
of surprise and grief which rose to her lips, 

_and with some trivial excuse left the table. 
Rushing out-doors she sought the sclitude 
of the front porch, and throwing herself 
down on a seat burst into a storm of tears. 

For some moments she sobbed wildly, -but 
was suddenly made aware that she was not 
alone, for a hand was laid gently on her 
head, and Mr. Chester's low voice asked 
what was the matter. 
_ “ Matter!” repeated poor Polly, raising 
her head, and gazing at him with wet, an- 

ished eyes. “O Mr. Chester, you are go- 
om away, and I — and I — shall be so lone- 
ly and wretched,” breaking down again and 
sobbing more bitterly than before. 

“There! my little Polly, don’t cry any 
more. Why, | didn’t think you liked me 
half so well, you little*hypocrite! But I ’ve 
found you out.” He put his arm about her 
waist and drawing her to him wiped 6 | 
her tears with his perfumed handkerchiel. 
Then he raised her face with one hand, and 
before she had time even to think of resist- 
‘ing, he had kissed her again and again on 
lips, cheek, and forehead. 

“© Mr. Chester, please, please don’t,” 


cried Polly, shrinking from him, but blush 
ing and happy in spite of her fright at his 
audacity and daring. With her, poor simple 
child, such kisses were equivalent to an of 
fer in marriage. 

* Foolish child!” were you never kissed 
before?” laughed Mr. Chester. “Look, | 
will show you something pretty as a reward 
for drying those tears.” As he spoke he 
drew from his pocket a blue-velvet case, and 
pressing his finger on a spring it flew open, 
revealing the face of a lovely young girl with 
azure eyes and golden hair falilng in luxuri- 
ant waves about her shoulders. “Look, 
sweetest friend,” he said, “at my dear young 
wife.” 

But Polly hardly glanced at the picture, 
She started back with a cry of horror and 
anazement. 

“ Your wife!” she cried hoarsely. “ You 
are not married!” 

“IT have been married three years,” an- 
swered Mr. Chester lightly. “ My wife is 
at present traveling in Europe with her par- 
ents. Don’t you admire her face?” 

But Polly did not answer. For a moment 
she stood gazing at him with great, horror. 
stricken eyes from which the scales had fall. 
en. At last she saw him as he really was, a 
coward and a villain, without feeling or prin- 
ciple, and her heart turned sick with loath- 
ing. 

“Polly, why, Polly, what is the matter, m 
dear?” and Mr, Cuester laughed wi 
seeming gayety, and laid his hand lightly 

s if stung by a viper the girl spran 
without a word of either reproach or anger, 
she turned from him and entered the house, 

Her silence was more effective than any 
words she could have said. For perhaps 
the first time in the whole of his vain, selfish 
life, Alexander Chester felt thoroughly 
ashaméd of himself. 

“It was a hard blow, of course,” he mut- 
tered. “ But I had totell her of Amy before 
I left, or she might have been writing to me, 
and giving me any amount of trouble. She 
will soon get over it, and marry that fellow 
who had his arm about her the night I came.” 

He did not see Polly again, for she plead- 
eda headache and kept in her own room, 
but he sent her a note of farewell, in which 
he asked her to forgive him and not to for- 
get him. 

“ Forgive him,” repeated Polly, over and 
over again. “ Never; while I live. And to 
think I believed him so noble and true! Oh, 
if I could only wash away the stain of his 
kisses! 1 wish with all om heart I 
forget him; but I never can!” 

“Poor Polly Brooke!” Her kind uncle 
and aunt wondered that she Bony: so 
and thin, and seemed so spiritless. She 00 
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longer sang while she worked, or moved 
blithely about with elastic step; but she 
made no complaint, and dutifully swallowed 
the strong doses of herb-tea her anxious aunt 
repared for her, smiling to herself when 
she thought of how powerless were any 
herbs on the face of the earth to cure such a 
complaint as hers. 

One day in early spring Seth Hayden met 
Polly in the village, and as it was the first 
time he had seen her since that June even- 
ing of the arrival of the summer boarder, he 
scarcely knew her, so greatly had she 


changed. 

“Polly! Polly! What is the niatter? 
Are you ill?” he cried, forgetting their long 
estrangement in his surprise and grief. 

She shook off the hand he had impetuous- 
ly laid on her arm, and moved away from 
him. 

“Nothing is the matter,” she answered 
in a low tone, and would have passed on, but 
again Seth laid his hand on her arm. 

They were standing under some trees, 
and the street was a secluded one. Seth 
glanced up and down hastily to see if any- 
one was within hearing distance, and finding 
the coast clear, said hurredly, — 

“Polly, you know the question! asked 
you last Temacca tee one you never an- 
swered? O, Polly, let me ask it again. I 


feel the same as ever toward you, and ” — 
“ No, no!” she cried, her blue eyes filling 


with tears, so deeply was she touched by 
this evidence of a regard she had thought 
lost to her. “1 cannot hear you, Seth. 
Please let me pass by.” 

“You don’t love me then, Polly? Because 
I have n’t fine clothes and white hands like 
that city fellow who boarded ” — 

She interrupted him, her face grown sud- 
mt very pale. 

“You are worth ten thousand of such as 
he, Seth.” she said. “You have a heart, 
while he had none.” 

She walked rapidly away as she finished 
speaking, and Seth did not attempt to follow 
her, so dazed was he by her last words. 

_ “So,” he muttered, wheu she was out of 
sight, “ that is the reason she has changed 
so much! The rascal! It would do me 
pee to thrash him like adog for this. Poor 
ittle Polly!” 


Polly had suffered so keenly from morti- 
fication and regret, that she had imagined 


there would never be any joy or peace in her 
heart again. But after that meeting with 
Seth in the village her thoughts took a more 
healthy turn, She no longer brooded so 
morbidly over that past experience, and she 
began to think that there might still be 
something left to live for if Seth yet loved 
her. She was troubled for fear he had been 
wounded by the abruptness with which shte 
had left him on the street, and she grew more 
anxious than she would confess even to her- 
self to see him again. But day after day 
passed, and he came not, and Polly’s heart 
was heavy with anxiety. 

Polly was sitting on the rustic seat under 
the tree one evening, her hands full of white 
roses, which she had gathered for the vases 
in the parlor, when a quick step on the 

s made her look up to see Seth comin 
toward her. She started to her feet an 
would have run away, but that Seth caught 
her by the hand, saying firmly, — 

“No, Polly: you shall not go until you 
have heard me out. For the third time I 
shall try to make you answer that question 
I asked you just a year today among 
these roses. I know you've been colder 
than ice to me, but I love you yet. and al- 
ways shall. If you'll marry me, Polly, I ll 
never give you cause to regret it. Tell me, 
don’t = care for me just a little?” 

Polly did not answer; her head was bent 
low, her long lashes swept her flushed cheeks, 
and her little brown hands were nervously 
picking to pieces the red and white roses in 
her lap. 

“ Polly!” 

It was all Seth said, but his tone was so 
indicative of pain and reproach that the girl 
raised her head quickly. Then he saw 
her eyes were full of tears. 

“I do love you, Seth; I believe I always 
have,” she said bravely and 
was infatuated with Mr. Chester, but I 
never loved him. He was a coward anda 
villain; but you —O Seth, I am not half 
good enough for you.” 

Seth’s strong arms were around her in an 
instant, and her head was drawn fondly to 
his breast; but this time no stranger inter. 
rupted the scene, and only the June roses 
and the sleepy birds in the old apple-tree 
a the low-spoken vows of the happy 
overs, ‘ 
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TWO VALENTINES. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


HE pond was covered with skaters; a 

gay throng that had made the air jubi- 
Jant with ringing steel and merry shouts of 
laughter all the afternoon. 

It was a pretty picture, — the oval, mir- 
ror-like pond, with its dark fir grove on one 
side, and the graceful, gliding forms, the 

irls’ gay robes, forming such a contrast to 

e sober garbs of their brothers and sweet- 
hearts. But a young man who stood on the 
bank, looking on, with his skates flung down 
by his side, did not seem to admire it. 
ips were set firmly together, and his face 
had a gloomy and an angry expression, as he 
watched a fittle flitting figure in its course 
over the pond, from one end to the other, — 
a slender girl, in a gay scarlet petticoat, 
with a demure mouse-colored skirt and jack- 
‘et above it, and a mouse-colored jockey hat 
with a dancing scarlet feather. The saucy 
red feather was the beacon his eyes followed 
through the shifting throng; but he lost 
sight of it, at last, in a crowd that had gath- 
‘ered at the further end of the pond around a 
new-comer who was performing marvelous 
feats. Then his brow grew darker than 
ever. His eyes did not once abandon their 
quest, but Scarlet Feather and her compan- 
ion were nowhere to be seen; if I have not 
mentioned before that she had a companion, 
it was not because the watcher on the bank 
was unconscious of it. On the contrary, it 
was toward the companion, a tall, very ele- 
gant young man, that his angry glances were 
chiefly directed. 

The crowd at the end of the pond dis- 

but looked in vain, until, 
suddenly, under his very eyes appeared the 
fontber, and with a sin- 
gle skate in her hand, quietly deposited her- 
self upon a bench at his feet, without deign- 
ing to glance at him. But his face lighted 
up a little, for the elegant young man was 
nowhere in sight. 

“If you are ready, perhaps we may as well 
he said. 

“Oh, is that yo, Dick?” — nonchalantly. 
“ Ready to go? Bless you! no,indeed. I 
broke a strap off one of my skates, and Cap- 
tain Forester has gone to get it mended for 
me. Go! why, what can you be thinking 
of?—the ice is just splendid! I should 
n’t wonder if we did n’t go home until mid- 
night.” (Strong enough accent on “ we.’ 

. “I believe you came with me,” said Dick 


pats eyes, aglow with tho been 


His: 


air, and exercise and mischief, looked sauci- 
ly up at him. 

“ Did I ?— well, ‘turn about is fair play.’ 
I shall go home with Captain Forester.” 

The young man’s eyes flashed. 

“Captain Forester is a great gun! It 
would be presumptuous in me to attempt to 
rival him. Captain Forester! What a fine 
thing a title is! If I had come home with 
one, instead of my empty sleeve, how differ- 
ently I might have fared.” 

The color in her cheeks wavered a little, 
That empty sleeve always touched Zay’s 
heart. If he had only been wise enough to 
say nothing more! But his wrath would 
blaze out against that elegant young Captatn 
Forester. 

“It isa very nice thing to be a distinguish- 
| ed officer. 


“** The lad who would a hero be 
Must have a musket tall.’”’ 


“It would take more than a musket to 
make some lads heroes!” flashed Zay, with 
cheeks ablaze. . 

What made Dick’s rhyme particularly 
provoking was that there had been a report 
that Captain Forester had unceremonious} 
left for the rear, in the beginning of his 
company’s first and only <a with 
the enemy. It wasa base slander, origina- 
ted by the young men who were envious of 
his popularity, all the young ladies thought, 
but it made Zay angry, nevertheless, to have 
Dick hint at it. He went on, — 


“** A fine mustache beneath his nose, 
A helmet on his head, 
when the martial trumpet blows’ ” — 


to talk about 


“It is very 0 
s,” interrupte 


ople behind their bac 

ay. 
4 Captain Forester has taught you what is 
gentlemanly, I suppose.” 

“ He teaches me by his conduct. I don’t 
think it would hurt you to take a few les- 
sons.” 

“ Perhaps he teaches the art of warfare, 
as well as etiquette ” — 

“ Now, Dick, what in the world is the 
matter with you?” — the softest, sweetest, 
coaxingest little voice imaginable, and a 
tender, pleading look in the brown eyes. 

In the twinkling of an eye all her pert- 
ness had vanished. 

Dick had seen that little trick played at 


least a score of times, but for all that his 
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face softened. Of such 
the “sterner” sex made 

“ Oh, of course I have n’t had anything to 
trouble me, Zay. If you choose to flirt with 
Forester, 1 must step aside and say noth- 

“Flirt with Forester! I can’t look at any- 
body but you call it flirting! You couldn't 
expect me to skate with you all this after- 
ndon! You are the most ridiculous boy ! 
I don’t care how many times you carry Sue 
Parker over to Fentonville !” 

“Sue Parker is my cousin, and it is a 

different thing. But, then, I know very 
well that you would n’t care if she were not. 
You don’t care about me, and that is the 
worst of it,” said poor Dick. 

Zay stamped her little cold feet impatient- 


material is 


Me If caring for me makes zen so jealous, I 
’m sure I wish you did n’t. You are tor- 
menting me constantly.” 

*j thought the tormenting was on the 
other side,” said Dick with a sigh. “ But 
then I suppose it is of no use to complain. 
You will go to the ball with me, of course, 

” 


“Of course!” That was a nice invita- 

tion, thought Zay indignantly. 
.“ Thank you, but your invitation comes 
entirely too Jate,” she said carelessly. “ Cap- 
tain Forester asked me a week ago, and | 
promised to go with him.” 

Dick pressed his lps tightly together, and 
was silent. Zay, stealing a sideway glance, 
after a while, todiscover the effect of her 
words, was surprised, and, to tell the truth, 
a little alarmed, at the composure and deter- 
mination in his face. 

- “TI have borne a great deal from you, 
Zay, but there are some things I won't 
bear!” 

And with that he picked up his skates, 
and departed, without a backward glance. 

Zay looked after him, with her scarlet lips 
powted, but her eyes round with wonder. 

ver since she was a little girl in pantalettes” 
Dick Chester had been her slave, and this 
was the first strike for freedom he had ever 
made. She did n’t know just what to make 
of it. After he had disappeared in the gath- 
ering darkness, her lips took on gradually a 
little penitent, sorrowful droop, in place of 

ut, 

“Poor Dick! it is too bad. But what 
right has he to be so high and mighty? 1 
never promised to marry him, and — 1 don’t 
know as I ever shall.” 

It was true that she had never really prom- 
ised to marry Dick, but it was equally true 
that she had never said no to the suit that 
he had been patiently and_ persistently 
ong for the last three years. Every- 

y in Marshfield said that she meant to 
marry Dick, but was such an arrant little 


- ; 
coquette that she could n’t bear to give up 
all the rest of her sighing swains, for Zay 
was the belle of Marshfield, and counted 
her conquests by dozens. In her gracious 
moods she would listen, at least with the 
silence that gives consent, to Dick's plans 
for their marriage, and raise him to the 
seventh heaven of delight, and the very next 
hour, perhaps, she would be scornful and 
indignant if he ventured to hint at the pos- 
sibility of such a thing. But of late her 
gracious moods had been of longer duration, 
and Dick had begun to look upon the 
seventh heaven as his continual abiding 
place, — until Captain Forester came. 

He had become proprietor of the great 
Marshfield mills, where Dick was book- 
keeper, and was building for himself a man- 
sion whose elegance was beyond anythin 
that Marshfield had ever dreamed of. An 
then such a handsome and stylish young 
gentleman! All the young ladies in Marsh- 
field fell to pulling caps for him at once, but 
from the first the captain deveted himself 
exclusively to Zay. The report which the 
youn ladies circulated industriously, that 
she had been engaged to Dick Chester for 
years, did not suffice to deter him. :, 

And Zay was a born coquette, and could 
not deny herself the pleasure of making a 
new conquest. Neither was she above 
thinking that it would be a fine thing to be 
mistress of that elegant mansion, and looked 
up to and envied by all the other girls, 
And of late it had become evident that this 
splendid lot was hers, for the choosing. 
But, for all that, Zay thought the world a 
very dreary place, as she watched Dick out 
of sight, sitting in the cold and gathering 
darkness. And how long Captain Forester 
had been gone! Dick would have got the 
skate mended in half the time! 

She showed the gallant captain, when he 
did come, a phase of her character which 
was entirely new to him, and made him 
think there was some truth in the hints he 
had received from several disinterested (?) 
ladies that her temper was none of the 
sweetest. She signified her intention of go 
ing home at once, and the captain walked 
along silently by her side, pondering deep- 
ly the question whether prettiness and piq- 
uancy would make up for a bad temper. 

She bade him good-night very ungracious- 
ly, refusing to be softened in the smallest 
domes by his reproachful glances, and Cap- 
tain Forester declared to himself that femi- 
nine human nature was entirely beyond his 
comprehension, but consoled himself with 
the reflection that she would be. sure to 
“come round” by tomorrow night. For 
tomorrow was St. Valentine’s Day, and he 
meant to send her the most charming valen- 
tine to be found. And then there was a ball 


in the evening, at which she was sure to be ~ 
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the belle. Plenty of dancing and plenty of 
beaux would sake any girl good-natured, 
the captain thought. 

In the mean time Zay had met her brother 
Tom's wife in the hall. Zay did n’t like 
Tom’s wife; she was dreadfully proper and 
preaching, she said, and so determined to 
regulate everybody’s affairs. 

“I saw Captain Forester coming home 
with you,” said Tom’s wife severely. 

“Did you? Droll that you should have 
been looking out,” said Zay coolly. 

The truth was, that no young man ven- 
tured near the house unspied by Tom’s 
wife, who had Zay’s weliare deeply at 
heart. 

“We have had every reason to suppose, 
of late, that you are going to marry Richard 
Chester,” — in an injured tone. “ Any girl 
who goes philandering about with half a 
dozen young men, at the same time, is either 
very thoughtless or very wicked. And girls 
who have too many strings to their bows 
are sure to be old maids at last.” 

“Then I wish to goodness you had had 
too many strings to your bow!” 

And Zay departed, and — though she is 
my heroine, | am obliged to confess it— 
* banged ” the door to. 

She went up-stairs to her room. There 
was her ball-dress spread out upon the bed, 
lovely to behold in its filmy whiteness, and 
with flounces and ruchings and puffings 
and bows innumerable. But even that did 
not have a cheering effect upon Zay’s spir- 
its. She threw herself on the bed beside it, 
and lay, with a dull ache in her heart, won- 
dering if Dick really meant what he said, 
and if he would never come near her again. 
And then she buried her head in the folds 
of her ball-dress, regardless of the ruchings, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

But that did not prevent her from arising 
the next morning as gay as a lark, and as 
full of the spirit of coquetry and perversity 
as she had ever been in her life. 

How foolish she had been, she thought, 
to care about Dick’s ill-humor ; of course he 
would be as humble and penitent as possible 
the next time she saw him. And even if he 
were not, why should she care? Would it 
not be better to marry Captain Forester, 
and live in the midst of elegance and luxury, 
than to marry Dick and live in poverty all 
her life? 

Zay’s spirits were always high on St. Val- 
entine’s Day, for valentines had never gone 
out of fashion in Marshfield, and she was 
sure of at least a dozen, and it was a pleas- 
ant excitement to watch for them, and see 
how ridiculous her admirers would make 
themselves in the way of ter.der verses and 
mottoes. She wanted to rush to the door 
when she heard the postman’s ring, — if the 
truth were told, perhaps she was a little anx- 


to know whether Dick would fail to 
send her a valentine; but if she did Tom's 
wife would be sure to make some disagreea- 
ble remark about her “ childishness” and 
“vanity.” So she sat still, and worked 
away demurely, though it afterward trans 
pired that the shepherdess on the sofa pillow 
she was embroidering had one pink eye and 
one blue one. 

“And two bouquets,” said Tom’s wife 
scornfully, following in the wake of Bridget, 
who was laden with envelopes, and grinnin 
with delight. Tom’s wife always thought it 
her duty to go to the door when the postman 
came, so as to be sure that no di/let-doux 
found their way into Zay’s hands unknown 
toher. “ Of course Captain Forester is too 
stylish a gentleman to send a good old- 
fashioned valentine,” pursued Tom’s wife, * 
“But I didn’tknow you had any other ad- 
mirers who were so fastidious !” 

“It must have been Dick who sent that,” 
thought Zay, taking one of the bouquets 
made of violets and pink heath. “ Violets 
are his favorite fowers. But he might have 


known better than to send them, when he 
knows I can’t wear them, with my gipsy 
complexion, and that I would be sure to 
want some flowers to wear tonight.” 

And then she espied a note twisted around 
She unfolded it, and read, —. 


their stems. 


She who knows the heart. requires 
Someihing more than lips of dew, 
That, when Jove’s brief rose expires, 
Love itself dies with it too: 
. Whatsoe’er her fortune be, 
She ’s the valentine for me.’ ” 


Zay tossed the paper into the grate with a 
pout. 
“ae 9, 
itself des wih wo, 
she murmured. “He means to tell me that 
his love is dead, 1 suppose, — that I was 
n’t good enough to keep it. Well, he shall 
see don’t care.” 
* And she tossed the violets carelessly 
down, and took up the other, — such a bou- 
quet as was seldom seen in Marshfield; 
eat scarlet lilies and tuberoses and camel 
ias,— all gorgeous, hot-house blossoms, 
overpowing the little nosegay of violets as 
much in fragrance as in color. She went 
to the mirror, and held the scarlet lilies up 
against her black braids, with delight in her 
eyes. 

“Zaidee, your vanity will certainly be 
your ruin!” groaned Tom's wife, putting 
the violets into water. 

Zay had very little interest in the restof 
her valentines ; she bestowed them, half un- 
opened, upon little Tom, who ornamented 
his new kite with the fat little cupids and 
gay wreaths. 


Captain Forester came and invited her to 
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a sleighride in the afternoon, and Zay ac- 
cepted at once, and did not hesitate to 
down by the mills, when Dick from the 
counting-room window would be sure to see 
her. 

She was so sweet and gracious that the 
captain entirely forgave her for the ill-humor 
of the night before ; he decided that she was 
bewitching enough to atone for a little fret- 
fulness, now and then, and was only re- 
strained by the inconvenience of the situa- 
tion from going down on his knees to her at 
once. As he left her at her own door he 
did venture a whisper that brought the 
blood to Zay’s forehead, — 

“If you wear my flowers tonight, I shall 
know’that I may hope!” 

Zay was a long time making her toilet 
that night. She sat down, with folded 
hands, to think, two or three times in the 
midst of it. She was not ready to decide 
her fate. Those scarlet lilies were just 
suited to her, and was not the life that 
choosing them would give her just suited 
to her too ?— wealth and ease and luxury? 
Still she sat with her hair and dress una- 
. dorned, and only looked at the gorgeous 
blossoms. It was such a little thing to do, 
and*yet, after she had done it, there was no 
turning back! Dick could never be any- 
thing to her again in her life. 

But her decision was madeat last. She 
twined the lilies in the braids of her hair, 
and on the corsage and skirt of her dress ; 
and the glow on her cheeks rivaled them. 
Then she went down-stairs to show her 
dress to Tom’s wife, who was au fait in 
matters of the toilet as well as in those of 
the heart. 

Aunt Lois Kidder was in the sitting- 
room, talking with her. Aunt Lois was a 

r old woman, who earned her living 
nitting socks and mittens and comforters 
in winter, and gathering berries and herbs 
for everybody in the village in summer. 
Everybody called her “ aunt,” though she 
had not a relative in the- world, so far as 
anybody knew. Tom’s wife always gave 
her employment, Zay was uncharitable 
enough to think, because she enjoyed her 
visits on account of te hoard of gossip she 
was sure to have. 

“It had been a goin’ on, yer see, ever 
since they wuz little mites of children,” said 
Aunt Lois’s voice, as Zay paused just outside 
the door. “ He drawed her on his sled, and 
saved up all his pennies to buy candy for 
her, and thrashed the boys that plagued 
her; and sometimes them things amount to 
something and sometimes they don’t. But 
Luke I allus knew was one o’ the kind that 
sticks to anything, whether it’s love or hate, 
as long as life sticks tothem. They seem- 
éd to think just as much of each other after 
they grew up, and there wa’ n't nobody sur- 


when the wedding day was set. And 
uke was jest as happy as a king, and so 
was Lucy, too, to all appearance, but there 
wa’ n’t no‘stability to Lucy, I allus knew, 
She ‘s jest as pretty as new paint, but she 
wa’ n't never one o’ the kind that knows 
their own minds. Bimeby, Squire Carl, he 
begun to be dretful attentive to Lucy. He 
wuz old enough to be her father, and a sour, 
crabbed kind of man; nobody liked him. 
But then he wuz the squire, you see, and as 
rich as Creesus,and Lucy was allus vain 
and fond o’ show. Well, 1 see how it would 
end from the very fust. Lucydid n’t give 
up so easy as | expected, though, for, you 
see, she did really set a good deal by Luke; 
but she give him the mitten at last. And 
Luke went right off, and shipped aboard a 
whaler, — him that had ailus been a farmer, 
and knew no more about a seafaring life 
than a babe! They do say that Lucy got 
down on her knees to him, and begged of . 
him not ter go. But he told her hedid n’t 
care what become of hin, and he was sure 
ter go ter the bad if he stayed. ’T wa’ n’t 
more ’n six months ago that he went, and 
Lucy a’n't been the squire’s lady but a 
month, and yesterday they got the news. 
Mis’ Zebediah Skinner ’s been a visitin’ 
over in Fentonville,and she toldme. He 
fell off the very tiptop of a mast, — beat the 
breath clean out of his buddy in an instant. 
They do say he had Lucy’s picter next to 
his heart. The captain sent it home along 
with his clothes. And Lucy, she took on 
dretful, had fits, and ve like a corpse for 
hours, Mis’ Skinner said. But yer see her 
cryin’ come too late. I’m thinkin’ there ‘Il 
allus be ‘a spectre at her banquet,’ as the 
sayin’ is. Riches a’n’t much good atop of a 
broken heart.” 


And Zay listened to every word, outside 
the door, her face growing white. Just what 
“Lucy” had done, she was doing, — tramp- 
ling upon her heart’s love for the sake of 


wealth and station. And what were they, in 
Aunt Lois’s forcible, if ridiculous, phraseol- 
ogy, “atop of a broken heart?” Had 
Providence sent Aunt Lois there on pur- 
pose to warn her? 

She ran upstairs, just as Captain Fores- 
ter’s ring sounded at the door. She tore 
the lilies off her hair and dress, and fasten- 
ed, in their stead, a cluster of violets, ming- 
led with sprays of feathery heath. 

Captain Forester’s eyes lighted up when 
he saw her. He looked in anything but a 
dissatisfied way at her flowers. 

“ He could n’t have meart anything by 
what he said,” thought Zay, astonished. “ 
was very sillyto mind it. He thinks I am 
an ignorant country girl, and he can make 
as great a fool of me as he chooses.” 

ounded pride made Zay radiant. Dick 


. was standing in the ante-room with a dark, 
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moody face, which did not brighten, which 
“even grew darker at sight of her. 

“He is angry with me still; he won't for- 
ive me, though he sees that I wear his 
wers. He meant what he said! —he 
_ does n’t care for me any more,” thought 
Zay, and felt, for a moment, a strong incli- 
nation to have “a good cry,” but pique got 
the better of that feeling very soon, and she 
was the gayest of the fay: Dick did not 
once come near her; she caught only a 
look of him now and then, looking gloomy 
,and fierce, and very soon he disappeared al- 
together. And Zay made a wail-flower of 
herself for the space of two dances, while 
she reflected upon the unkindness of fate, 
and the uncoaxable side of masculine hu- 
man nature, which she had for the first time 
discovered. She did not think it worth the 
while to feign gayety after Dick had gone, 
and Captain Forester’s doubts in regard to 
temper were on the point of reviving. 

.“Richard Chester has left the mills,” 
said Tom’s wife, coming home from a gos- 
sip with acrony, the next afternoon. “ He 
has gone to be overseer in the Fentonville 
mills. Nobody knows why; itis n’t half so 
good a position as he had here, — but then 
there ’s Sue Parker.” 

“There ’s Sue Parker!” Zay did n’t be 
lieve that she had anything to do with 
Dick’s going to Fentonville, but still she 
could n’t keep those words from sayin 
themselves, over and over in her mind. 
She had got into a state of mind that three 
days ago she would not have believed pos- 
sible to her; she was really jealous of Sue 
Parker ! 

Captain Forester was not very warmly 
welcomed when he made his appearance 
that evening, but the gallant captain had 
come resolved to put his fate to the touch, 

ardless of his fair lady’s moods. 

© say that he was surprised at Zay’s 
“no” would be to feebly express his feel- 
ings. How any young woman could be so 
blind to. her own interests was incomprehen- 
sible to him, — and an ignorant, unsophisti- 
cated little country girl! 

Of course she only wanted a little coax- 
ing; and he did n’t know as he was suffi- 
ciently in love with her to make that worth 
the while. 

_ “And after ea have given me so much 
reason to hope!” — reproachfully. 

“If I have given you any reason to hope 
I am very sorry,” said Zay meekly, her re- 
cent experience having taught her to pity 
others. “But I did n’t know that I had.” 


“You wore my flowers after I told you 
that 1 should take them as a sign,” said the 
captain. 

“Your flowers? I did n’t mean to wear 
your flowers! Was it you who sent the 
violets?” 


And Zay’s face brightened so that Cap 
tain Forester, though somewhat benumbed, 
was more sure than ever that he was going 
to win. 

“ Yes, certainly, I sent you the violets,” 
said the captain. 

“ And the verse ? — what made you write 
that?” demanded Zay. 

“]—I came across it somewhere, and 
thought it very appropriate for a valentine,” 
he said. 

“Oh, I am so glad! If you had only 
told me before !” 

And impulsive Zay actually clapped her 
hands for joy. 

Captain naturally enough ta«in 
all this as a sign of relenting, begae his 
protestations and reproaches all over again, 
and would not give heed to Zay’s repeated 
noes.” 

“I don’t think you are quite like yourself 
today,” he declared at last. “I can’t con 
sider this final. I will wait for my answer 
till — till you are more composed! ’ 

And he took his departure, feeling, man- 
fashion, much more enamored of Zay than 
when he had thought himself sure of her. 

“She ’s a little vixen, too,” he said to 
himself on his way home, “and what ailed 
her today is more than I can tel. I am 
glad that fellow Chester isout of the way; 
hope I can get somebody to make his place 
good,so I sha’n’t have to coax him back. 
Not that I am afraid of him as a rival, for 
what could she want of a feilow like that, — 
only one arm and not a cent in the world?” 

In the mean time Zay had got over her 
first delight, and had begun to think that she _ 
was not quite so happy, after all. 

Dick had been good ; he had taken great 
pains to get her a bouquet of the flowers he 
knew she liked, and of course he had sup- 
posed the violets were Captain Forester’s 
gift, and that she knew it. That was why 
he had gone away. But now of course he 
was too angry ever to come near her agai 
and as for her, — could she go over to Fén- 
tonville, and get down on her knees to him, 
and beg him to forgive her? 

No, she could not !—not even if he mar- 
ried Sue Parker ! 

And so Zay waited, while the days drag- 
ged slowly by, and felt as if the couleur 
rose of life had turned to ashen-gray. Until 
one morning along came Aunt Lois Kidder, 
with a and a pair of mittens for Tom 
junior. 

“1 s’pose you 've heerd of the dretful ac- 
cident that ’s befell the overseer at the Fen- 
tonville mills,” she , as soon as she 
opened the hall door. “ That poor Richard 
Chester has had dretful poor luck, — lost 
his arm in the war, and now ground all to 
crumbles in the mill. They do say he ’s 
got the breath of life in him, still” — 
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The room whirled before Zay’s eyes, and 
amerciful numbness stilled the sharp pang 
ather heart. Only for one moment, — con- 
sciousness came back the next, 

Tom was just driving away, and she rush- 
ed to the door. 

“Tom, I want you to drive me to Fenton- 
ville, quick !” she said, as she sprang into 


the carriage. 

“What do Fy want to go to Fentonville 
for?” demanded Tom, looking in amaze- 
ment at her white face. 

“1 want to go to the mills !— don’t ask 
me questions, Tom, only drive fast!” 

“Why, there ’s been an accident over 
there; it is no place for you,” said Tom. 

But still he obeyed her pleading face, and 
drove fast. 

When they reached the mills Zay rushed 
in, not knowing where she was go.ng, until, 


standing in the door of the counting-room, 

“O Dick! m ing old Dick, is it 
alive ?” cried Zay. 

And a very substantial flesh-and-blood 
arm enfolded her. 

“You thought I was killed, Zay. ‘It was 
Dickson, the fireman, poor fellow! But 
you know it might have been” — as 
drew a little away frcm him, remembering 
what she had said. 

And Zay put her arms around his neck, 
and her soft cheek up to his. . 

Just at that momert from inside the 
counting-room appeared Captain Forester, 
who had been obliged to come to “coax 
Dick back.” 

And the captain concluded that it was of 
no use for him to wait for his answer till 
Zay was more composed. 


SISTER AGNES, THE 
BY SALLY 


6 T~VERY face is a history or a proph- 
ecy,” murmured the young Lady 
Seyton, as she in company with a few friends 
attended the ceremony of taking the black 
veil*at the Convent of St. Mary’s, and think- 
ing as she gazed upon the perfect face and 
form of the woman who was about to renounce 
the world and its pleasures forever, that it 
must have been some marked event, some 
great sorrow or disappointment, that had 
caused this brown-eyed, sweet-faced girl — 
for she was not over twenty-three —to have 
turned away from all the earth’s enchanting 
scenes, and give herself up to what has been 
called a living death. 
' “Her past life is a strange, sad story,” 
said the Mother Superior, who, after the 
ceremony had ended, after the long dark 
hair had been cut off, the elegant satin robe 
exchanged for the sombre garment of a nun, 
and the lovely face shrouded in the covering 
that hid the bright hair from view, after 
Sister Agnes had vanished from sight, and 
the group of high-born beauties were assem- 
bled in the private parlor of the Abbess, gave 
her friends and patrons an account of the 
heart-trials that had befallen the nun of St. 


Mary’s. 
«Twenty-three years ago,” said the Moth- 
er Superior, “ Ella Winthrop opened her soft 


reen earth, across the 


‘brown eyes upon the 
bread ocean fa the - city of New 


NUN OF ST. MARY'S. 


A. SMITH. 


York, in a house where every luxury was 
hers, where, as the years passed, and the 
child became a woman, all worshiped, ad- 
mired and followed the young heiress, who, 
not only beautiful as a poet’s dream, was 
also amiable and accomplished, and possess- 
or of a vast fortune. Among the crowd of 
suitors who aspired to the hand of the lovely 
Miss Winthrop, the belle of New York, was 
a gentleman who had not long resided in 
the city, but whose letters of introduction 
were unexceptionable, and who seemed to 
have unlimited means at his command. 

“ With a proud, handsome face lighted up 
by luminous gray eyes that seemed to pos- 
sess a sort of magnetic influence, drawing and 
attracting all who came in contact with their 
subtile glances; with a noble, manly figure, 
a voice musical in its tones, and that charm 
of manner that betokens a man of the world, 
no wonder that Almy Converse soon gained 
the affections of the heiress ; but the parents 
of Ella distrusted the handsome foreigner 
from the first, set him down as a fortune-hun- 
ter, and were almost distracted as they saw 
their daughter’s infatuation. 

“They had wished Ella to wed Harry 
Forrester, son of Judge Forrester, who being 
an old friend of the family had looked upon 
Ella in the light of a daughter, the subject 
of marriage between the young couple often 
having been discussed and approved of on 
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both sides. But although Harry truly loved 
the heiress, Ela only felt a sister’s affection 
for the man whose whole heart was hers, 
and whose plain but intelligent countenance 
lighted up with something like beauty when- 
ever Ella gave him a kind word or smile; 
but oftener his noble heart ached as he saw 
too clearly that his future would never be 
cheered by the presence of the only one he 
cared to call by the endearing name of wife, 
and by some secret intuition he knew that 
the love he so coveted was given to the 
stranger whose fascinations and showy ac- 
complishments threw him into the shade. 

“*Ella, my darling, my worshiped one,’ 
said the ugly tempter one evening as they 
walked in the Park where the moon just ris- 
ing over the trees cast great shadows at 
their feet, and the mist that floated low on 
the earth seemed like lakes of silver in the 
uncertain light, ‘you must have seen how 
I love you, that I live only in your presence. 
Will you be mine, the light of my heart, the 
angel whose sweet presence shall be like a 
sunbeam in my home ?’ , 

“* But what will my parents say to this sud- 
den marriage?’ said the girl, raising her 
brown cyes and meeting the bewildering gaze 
of the handsome gray orbs belonging to the 
man who professed to love her. ‘I -have 
scarcely known you two months, and although 
I believe you to be all thatis good and true, 
you know papa and mamma being older and 
more cautious may not be willing to give 
their only child into the keeping of a compar- 
ative stranger.’ 

“* Well, Ella, if you can stop and reason 
and so coolly discuss a subject as sacred as 
love, can give up your own wishes for those 
of your parents, you cannot care much for 


‘me. Do you not see that we should meet 


with opposition, even were I of royal blood, 
for that meddling old man, Judge Forrester, 
has determined to force a marriage between 
you and his stupid, moral son, who is ever 
whispering in your ear, trying to prejudice 
you against me?’ 

“* You are mistaken, Almy. Harry Forres- 


‘ter is too honorable to slanderany one. But 


I do confess I think his father’s heart is set 
upon a union between Harry and me. But it 
can never be. I do not love him.’ 

“*Then you do love me, do you?’ and 
the: flashing eyes seemed to burn her with 
their glances. 

“ As if under a spell she could not resist, 
the girl answered, ‘Yes, I love you; 1 
will marry you.’ So when they left their 
favorite trysting-place all was settled, and 
they were to be secretly married the next 
evening. A pale, sad face, a heart heavy 
and full of dark forebodings, for which she 
could not account. For Ella thought that 
she loved-this man for whom she had sacri- 
ficed parents, home and friends. 


“ A slight, trembling figure in a plain dark 
dress —this was the Tride; the lovely heir- 
ess whose wedding should have been so bril- 
liant, whose robe should have been of snowy 
satin, with flashing jewels, and costly laces, 
while fond parents and dear friends ought to 
have been near to murmur blessings and con- 
gratulaions to the blushing. happy bride. 

“ Mark the contrast: see the marble-white 
face over which not a ripple of color is visi- 
ble, the brown eyes misty with tears, and 
the slender form shivering in terror, shrink- - 
ing from the rude gaze of half a dozen curi- 
ous strangers who were drawn to the spot 
by seeing the doors open and faint gleam of 
light. A hurried ceremony, with no loving 
words, no kind wishes for the future, hardly 
a blessing, and the rites were over, then a 
long tedious journey, with sighs and tears 
on one side, and harsh reproaches on the 
other. 

“ Two brief weeks passed away, and Ella’s 
eyes were opened to the true character of 
the man she called her husband. He wasa 
penniless adventurer, a gambler and rogue, 
without honor or principle, ridiculing all 
things good, loving sin, and familiar with 
every vice. 

“]lla’s gold he spent with a lavish hand, 
for half of it was soon in his possession, and 
night after night the young bride was left 
alone to weep and mourn over lost hope and 
a darkened life. ‘Too late she saw her er 
ror, and the fatal mistake she had made in 
giving half her fortune to a comparative 
stranger, for on the day of her marriage the 
dark, designing villain had by a few fond 
words and soft caresses, a glance fromethe 
bewildering eyes, gained Ella,— who was 
always gentle and yielding,— gained the 
consent of the heiress to give into his pos- 
session one-half of her immense fortune, 
and now, a poor, moe wife, almost heart- 
broken, she is reaping the punishment that 
always follows a clandestine marriage. Ella 
sent a long repentant letter to her parents, 
but they never received it, and they mourned 
over their Jost darling, not knowing where 
she had fled to, only seeing the notice of 
the marriage in the papers, and thinking 
that an ungrateful child, forgetting every- 
thing in her iove for a stranger, had’ desert- 
ed them, and no longer cared for them, so 
they tried to banish her from their hearts 
and memories. 

“ All day long the lonely woman sat at the 
window of her cheerless home, watching the 
pattering raindrops as they coursed down 
the window-panes or drenched the grass 
and a few withered flowers in the garden 
that adorned the front of the cottage. 

“These are nature’s tears weeping in 
sympathy with me,” said Ella, as she wiped 
away the pearly drops from her eyes, and 
gazed upon the softly falling showers with- 
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‘Who would have believed such a 


out. 
change would come to me? I, who three 
short months ago knew not a care or sorrow, 
where in a luxurious home, with every wish 

tified and not a thought for the morrow, 
faid not dream that unhappiness could even 
blight my fair and perfect life, I thought I 


loved this man whom I have wedded; but | 
was mistaken, | was only bewitched, mag- 
netized, but the spell is broken, has depart- 
ed forever, and hate has taken the place of 
love; he wants the rest of my money, but 
he shall not have it; wants it to lavish upon 
the low, coarse women with whom he de- 
lights to associate, but not one penny more 
will I give him. I will show him that 1 
have a little spirit left, and that I despise 
and scorn him. How different would have 
been my life if I had but married the man 
my parents chose for me, — good, kind Harry 
Forrester! J wonder where he is now, and 
if he has wholly forgotten me. 1 presume he 
has, for even my parents are silent and 
have never answered my letter that was so 
humble and repentant. ut, good heavens ! 
who is this coming up the path? Am | 
mistaken? No, it is Harry, my true, true 
friend, Harry Forrester” And dashing the 
tears from her eyes, with a smile upon her 
pale countenance, and a joyful bounding of 
er heart at the sight of the plain, honest 
face of her former lover, Ella sprang to open 
the door, admitting the young man, who in 
the past, as in the present, was the firm, de- 
voted friend of the sad, tearful woman before 
him. ‘O Harry, dear, dear Harry, what a 
happy surprise this is! and oh, I am so glad 
to see you; where did you comefrom? Are 
well? Have they forgiven me ? 
And why did they not answer my letter?” 
were the eager questions of the impatient 
woman, as she clasped the hand of Harry. 
. “*Dear Ella, I have found you at last : after 
my long search, I again meet you. Do not 
tremble and look so pale, poor little dove; 
no one shall harm-you while Iam near. | 
fear your brief wedded life has been more 
storms than sunshine. There, there, do not 
weep, I have good news for you.’ And lead- 
ing the almost fainting woman toa seat he 
tried to calm and soothe her. 

“With a strong effort of will, Ella, after a 
fit of weeping, became more composed, and 
then the faithful friend at her side answered 
the many questions put to him by the excit- 
ed Ella. 

“*T have been absent from home about a 
month,’ said Harry. ‘Have been seeking 
you, for your parents and friends were near- 
y frantic at your silence, and wondered what 
your fate could be, for of course they imag- 
ined the worst when they heard you had be- 
come the wife of this English adventurer, 


this Almy Converse, as he: calls himself. 
Your father is well, but has grown cold and 


stern since his daughter left him. Your 
poor mother is pale and anxious in regard to 
the fate of her darling, and takes no inter- 
est in anything, while her constant cry is for 
her lost child, her dear Ella. They cannot 
forget you, although they have tried todo so, 
for they thought you ungrateful to desert 
them for this briiliant stranger, and day after 
day they wondered at your silence, won- 
dered why you did not write to them, if 
only a line’ — 

“*I did write, wrote along letter imploring 
forgiveness and begging them not to curse 
their erring child.’ 

“*They have never heard aword’ — 

“* The man whom |! call husband no doubt 
destroyed the letter.’ 

“So the friends talked for long hours. 
Harry told Ella her parents sent their for- 
giveness and‘longed to see her; wanted her 
to come and make them a visit; but her 
husband they refused to recognize. 

“The moments passed, and twilight fell 
upon the earth. What a lovely picture, 
thought Harry, as he gazed upon Ella, who 
sat at the window looking with dreamy eyes 
and parted lips at the sunset giory, for the 
rain was not over, and, the clouds driiting 
away, the sun peeped forth as he sank slow- 
ly beneath the horizon. 

“The deepening gold of the now radiant 
sky glinted down on the rich dark hair of 
the fair woman, lending new softness to the 
girlish face. The graceful form ina dress 
of some airy, floating fabric seemed too fra- 
gile for earths, and a Madonna cast of counte- 
nance — sad and lovely —made Ella seem 
like some saint surrounded by a divine halo 
of light. Suddenly their sweet reveries 
were broken by the presence of Ella’s hus- 
band, who, with unsteady gait, and wild, 
bloodshot eyes, staggered into the room, 

“*Who are you? and what do you want 
here sitting in the dark with my wile? By 
Jupiter, if it is not that sneaking, cantin 

hypocrite, Forrester !’ said the man, who ha 
evidently been drinking” just enough to 
make him cross and quarrelsome. He had 
always disliked Harry, knowing him to bea 
just and honorable man, and now the sight 
of him seemed to turn him into a demon. 

“*What do you mean by coming here 
after my wife? I have an account to reck- 
on with you.’ And he advanced toward the 
young man with threatening aspect. 

“* Almy, you shall not talk so to Harry, 
He is my friend, and means no harm; has 
merely called to see me and bring loving 
messages from my home.” 

“* Get out of my way, woman! I hate your 
fair, false face.’ And the brute struck hera 
blow that sent her reeling forward upon the 
carpet. 

“ ¢Coward, to raise your hand to a woman, 


I will horsewhip you for it, you mean, low 
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scoundrel,’ said Harry, as he knelt beside the 


fainting Ella. 

“*Take that, and see if you will ever 
meddle in my affairs again,’ replied the ma- 
niac; and the sudden report of a pistol was 
heard, while Harry Forrester fell dead, shot 
through the heart. 

“Ella, with a scream of horror, became 
insensible, while the murderer fled and could 
not be found. 

“With an almost broken heart the wife of 
the felon returned to her childhood’s home, 
mourning the loss of the poor murdered 
Harry with all the deep affection of a sister 
for a brother. 

“ At twenty Ella was more beautiful than 
when a bride at seventeen. Dressed in deep 
black, which she had worn two long years 
in respect to Harry’s memory, this wife, this 
worse than widow, lived on, caring nothing 
for the pleasures and gayeties of the world 
so natural to the young. 

“ Ella had been free from her hated bond- 
age about a year, her father having obtained 
a divorce, but the pale face, although as fair 
as ever, was always sad, the step slow, while 
no rippling laughter or soft music was ever 
heard to issue from the red lips as in the 
— ‘But not long after a change came. 

lla was out driving. She was fond of tak- 
ing long, solitary rides in the silent country, 
where she could commune with nature, for 
she loved the green forest, the changing, 
shifting clouds, the graceful wild flowers, 
and songs of the woodland birds. 

“She was riding Icisurely along in her 
little phacton, when her horse, gentle, but 
easily frightened, saw some object in the 
road that caused him to run; the carriage 
was upset, and Ella thrown heavily to the 

und. When she came to herself she 
ound a gentleman, a stranger, bending over 
her. On the hazel eyes, the broad manly 
forehead over which clustered masses of 
shining black hair, in the firm mouth and 
rounded chin, were indications of generous, 
kindly feelings, noble, manly impulses, with 
strength and manliness combined ; a face to 
be trusted and loved, not at all handsome, 
but, far better, the face of one of nature’s 
noblemen, an honest straight-forward gen- 
tleman. Such was the man who had come to 
the rescue of Ella, and soon, with the per- 
mission of the lady’s parents, he became an 
almost daily visitor at the house. 

“ Again a tinge of color stained the lily-like 


rte of Ella’s complexion. Again a happy 
i 


ght danced in the brown eyes, and often a 
smile played around the sweet mouth, for 
Ella was almost as light-hearted as before 
her ill-fated marriage. 

“ For the first time she now loved deeply 
and truly, with the love of a true woman, 


. 


man who seemed truly happy when in the 
presence of his adored one. 

“ William Gaston was an Irish gentleman 
of high birth and princely fortune. He was 
a Catholic, strict and firm in his principles, 
hating all things dishonorable, and entirely 
devoted to his church and religion. 

“*] would sooner lay my head upon the 
block, would give up life, rather than re- 
nounce my religion,’ said Mr. Gaston, in an- 
swer to some inquiry of Ella’s as to his 
chureh, and the —to her — peculiar rules of 
his faith. 

“ But one evening Mr. Gaston was unusvw-, 
ally silent, while his ruddy countenance was 
almost colorless; and when left alone with 
Ella, she asked him what was the matter? 
and why he looked so ill, so sad? 

6 bene I first knew you, Ella, I thought 
you a widow, for you know until very lately 
you never mentioned your past life to me, 
When | found you a divorced wife my heart 
sank within me, for 1 knew that the word di- 
apep would bring sorrow and despair to both 
of us.’ 

“*What do you mean?’ said poor Ella, 
trembling with a foreboding of coming ill. 

“*] mean, dear Ella, that in the future we 
can be but friends; for although I love you, 
love you more than all the world, I can never 
marry you.’ 

“*Are you mad? What have I done, 
William, that you should turn from me?’ 

*** You have done nothing, poor, sufferin 
child, and I love you fondly as ever, and sh 
until I die; but by the rules of our church, a 
Catholic gentleman, and a Protestant lady 
who has Sean divorced, cannot marry.’ 

“* Not if I should become a Catholic?’ 

“*No, there is no hope for us, and we 

must part. Life has few charms for me. 
I shall never know happiness again,’ said 
Mr. Gaston, as he pressed his handkerchief 
to his eyes, and wiped away the glistening 
tears. 
“*Was ever woman so unfortunate, so 
utterly wretched and unhappy?’ said Ella, 
pale as marble, while she wept bitterly at 
her hard fate. 

“So the lovers parted, parted never to 
meet again on earth. Let us hcpe that in 
the bright Hereafter there will be blessed 
peace and rest. Ella’s parents tock their 
ale, unhappy daughter to Europe, to try, 
y change of scene, to make her forget, in a 
measure, her sorrows, but it was of no avail. 
“ Passing through this place, Ella saw our 
convent; its gray walls, its quiet and seclu- 
sion, seemed to charm her, she begged her 
parents to let her remain, and with a reluctant 
consent they departed, Ella becoming an 
inmate of our peaceful home. 

“Her peculiar cast of mind fitted her for 
a convent life ; she became a novice, and final- 


sincere and and her affection 
was returned by the almost perfect 


ly took the vows that shut her forever from 
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the world. Convent life is marked by no 
events ; its shadows fall only upon the soul, 
are marked upon the heart and inner iife. 

# Ella’s path in life has been a stormy one, 
now all is sweet, calin, blessed rest. She 
must bear her burden of sorrow to the grave, 
must endure the bitter life-lesson to the end, 
afitting penance for past errors. She seems 
content, — I will not say happy, — for that 
can never be on this earth. 

“Come with me and take a last look at Sis- 
ter Agnes. She is no longer Ella Winthrop, 
but Sister Agnes, the nun.” 

Leading her fair visitors to a window that 
overlooked the convent garden, she drew 
aside the sombre curtain. 

Sister Agnes was seen a little apart from 
the group of brown-robed nuns, standing 
with hands meekly folded, the sweet coun- 
tenance illuminated by a smile such as an- 

Is might wear, and the large brown eyes 
raised in deep devotion before a statue of 
the blessed Virgin, who seemed to look with 
pity upon her erring child. 

She looks as fair and pure as a saint,” 
said the brilliant court beauty, Lady Court- 
ney, as she gazed upon the lovely nun. “It 


seems a pity that so much beauty should be 
hidden from the world.” ‘ 

“ Say not so, daughter,” replied the Moth- 
er Superio:1. “ For the poor child has been 
tempest-tossed, but now has reached a ha- 
ven of rest.” 

“ May I ask what became of Ella’s last 
suitor, William Gaston ?” said Lady Seyton, 
as she drew her gloves on over the jeweled 
fingers preparatory to departing from the 
convent. 

“ He has also retired from the world, has 
taken holy orders, and is in that monastery 
you see not far distant.” 

“ Thanks, dear mother, for your kindness 
and courtesy,” murmured all the high-born 
beauties as they bade the lady adieu, and 
Lady Seyton, ere she descended the lofty 
steps, pressed a — of gold into the hand 
of the good Mother. 

- : or the good of the church,” she whis- 
pered. 

And the small party of gay, worldly ladies 
bade a last farewell to the gray old convent, 
within whose walls Ella Winthrop, now Sis- 
ter Agnes, had found a peaceful refuge from 
the cares and sorrows of life. 


A POSTAL CARD, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
BY ANN E. MERR. 


N a boudoir, which, from the fresco on 

the ceiling, to the velvet tapestry on the 
floor, was all pink and gray, and in exqui- 
site taste, was seated a girl of eighteen. 
She was rather above the, medium height, 
with brown hair and eyes, red cheeks and 
lips, the latter covering a row of perfect 
teeth. She was quite pretty, though not 
strikingly so. Her name was Pinky Gray. 
She was not called Pinky as a nick-name 
for Mary Ann, as so many are, but had been 
baptized so, and her mother, who named 
her, was never questioned about it, as she 
. died within a few months after this, her only 
child, was born. Ill-natured people said 
that Pinky affected pink and gray because 
of her name, but those who were kinder, 
thought, as was true, that it was merely that 
she liked the combination. Her father was 
rich, and Pinky had everything she could 
_ wish for, She was writing a postal card at 
a small desk, and to see its contents we 
must Jook in upon another scene. 

In the postoffice of a little village on the 
Hudson River, about half way between 
New York and Albany, the postmaster was 


standing, with a postal card in hishand. He 
was a handsome young man of twenty-three, 
with very light hair and whiskers, and blue 
eyes. 
Me There!” he soliloquized, “that ’s the 
way to write a postal card,— short and to 
the point, without telling about all her new 
dresses, and beaux, and with whom she went 
to ride last. If it were not decidedly a la- 
dy's writing, I should think a man wrote 
it. 


The postal card that seemed to please 
Frank Chester (for that was the young 
man’s name) so much, ran thus: — 


“Maptson Avenug, New York, Jan. 8, 187-, 


“T received your card, and write to say I 
will meet you as proposed. P. G. 


Chester’s parents were very well off, and 
lived in Albany, but he preferred to earn 
his own living, and had been in the little 
office before mentioned for over a year, and 
intended to wait there till he found a place 
that suited him. 

As it was the dinner hour, he had nothing 
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to do, and amused himself by reading all the 
postal cards in the different boxes, which, 
to do him justice, he did not often do. 

He held the card signed “ P. G.” in his 
hand some time, and then said, — 

“TI wish I could only see her. She must 
be so much more sensible than the young 
ladies I am acquainted with ; but, then how 
do I know she is young? 

Two months later, Chester was employed 
in the Custom House, in New-York City. 
The appointment he was waiting for had 
come, and he left the postoffice without re- 
sret. 

One Sunday, after he was comfortably 
Settled, he took a walk through Madison Av- 
enue, It was in the afternoon, and he walk- 
ed up and down for quite a time, looking at 
the door-plates. At last he decided that 
there were only four families residing there, 
whose name commenced with the letter G.; 
so if the wiiter of the postal card lived at 
home, the chance of at least finding out her 
Rame, was not so bad as it might have 

en. 

Chester remembered that he had formed a 
speaking acquaintance with the letter carrier 
who had Madison Avenue as part of his 
beat whea on some government business at 
the up-town office, from which the letters 
were distributed for that district. 

At his next leisure opportunity, he sought 
an interview with the carrier, and giving a 
fictitious reason for his anxiety to know, 
learned all the man could tell him. 

At Mr. Grant’s there lived that gentleman 
himself, and his widowed sister Mrs. Jones, 
whose initials could not have been “ P, G.” 
Next door but one was Mrs. Griffith, who 
kept boarders, and whose first name was 
Sarah. To the right, across the street, 
where a young married couple lived, their 
name being Gordon, the bride’s first name 
was Lucy. Beyond these, last, but not 
least, resided Mr. Gray, with his only child, 
Pinky, and who, as the letter carrier could 
testify, having often posted them for her, 
signed her postal cards “ P. G.” 

Here was light upon the subject, and the 
very next time he could leave his work 
Chester walked up and down before Mr. 
Gray’s house at least twenty times, hoping 
to see a young girl come out, but, as it hap- 
pened, Pinky was away that week, so he saw 
nothing of her. 

Chester went into the very best society, 
and almost every evening found him at a 
party, or at an opera or concert. He had 
many good friends of his own sex, and many 
admirers of the other, as he was known to 
be a “ catch,” and was handsome. 

One night in April, he went to an unusu- 
ally large party, given by a friend of his 
mother, in honor of her daughter, who made 


her début that evening, There was a con-| hall 


servatory of course, arranged about as ig 
usual on such occasions, and there, when 
tired of the whirl of the cancers, Chester 
sat, till his hostess called him to be intro 
cuced sto a new belle from Washington. 
He was presented, and they danced togeth 
er, but when she was claimed, by eng 
ment, for the next dance, he did not feel 
very badly, as, although a perfect dancer,: 
she lacked life. 

He was looking at the dancers, for though 
all the young, and for that matter old, ladies 
with whom he was acquainted told him it 
was shocking not to dance every time, the 
never could bring him to see it, as they did, 
when his chum, as he might almost be call- 
ed, for he worked at the next desk to Ches- 


ter's, and roomed with him, George Revd, | 


came dashing up to him, and said in a hur 
ried voice, — 

“ Chester, you were always kind-hearted!” 

“ Well,” said the object of this eulogism, 
“what do you want now, old fellow? I 
know something is coming.” 

“ Tam ina very bad fix,” answered George, 
“ You know I have a cousin?” Frank had 
heard of it, but it had made no impression 
on his mind. “She is here tonight,” con- 
tinued Reed, “in fact I am her escort, and 
now I must go away by the late train, as I 
have just heard that my father is very sick. 
I shall only have time to pack a bag, and 
here I am, expected to see my cousin home 
at any hour of the morning this ball breaks 
up. 

Me I suppose,” said Chester, good-natured- 
ly, “ that you wish me to see the young lady 
safely to her residence.” . 

“Tf you only will, I shall not know how to 
thank you,” replied George. “Come and 
let me introduce you to her at once, and she 
will tell you all about where she lives, but 
all you have to do is to ride home in her 
carriage with her.” 

Chester followed his companion to the* 
other side of the room, where a young gen 
tleman was just leaving George’s cousin, 
with whom he had been dancing. 

Reed introduced his friend, but he was in 
a hurry, and the bugle call had that moment 
sounded, and the noise of the gentlemen 
seeking their partners for the following 
dance combined to make the lady’s name 
so indistinct that Frank lost it entirely. 

George left them at once, and Chester 
was soon waltzing with his new acquain- 
tance, who, happily for him, had decided 
not to dance much that evening, so had not 
let her friends fill her card, as they had 


wished to. There were four or five dances | 


left, and, in spite of her good resolutions, 
she let him put his name down for all. One 
of the dances was the one immediately be- 
fore supper, so he took her to the dining 
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All this time Chester did not know her 
name, which made it rather awkward for 


him, but he did not like to ask her, so he. 


remained in ignorance. After supper they 
danced several times together, and Chester 
was completely charmed by the young lady. 

At last, about three o’clock, the ball end 
ed, and Chester saw his charge to her car- 

and seated himself at her side. She 
told the coachman to drive right home, and 
after a while the carriage stopped, and 
Frank sprang out to help his companion 
from it. As he did so, he caught sight of 
. the door-plate, on which the light of the 
street-lamp shone, and which bore the name 
“ Gray,” and he saw he was in Madison Av- 
enue. 

He was recalled to himself by a slight 
sound, and, turning, found Miss Gray wait- 
ing for lim to help her down. ' 

“My Pinky!” he exclaimed. “I beg 

pardon, Miss Gray, but I did not 
eal your name before, as I lost what your 
cousin said.” 

Luckily for him she did not hear his first 
remark, and thanking him, and wishing him 
peodalght, went into the house, but not be- 

he had asked and gained permission to 
call on the following evening to see how she 
was after the ball. 

Chester scarcely knew where he walked, 
but found himself at his lodging in about 
two hours. ial 


As he unlocked the door with his latch- 
key, he said to himself, — 

a — to think that beautiful girl is my 
inky!” 

the evening .Frank called en Miss 
Gray, and spent a very pleasant hour, which 
was only-the beginning of his being almost 
constantly at her house, when not engaged 
with his work. 

The spring passed, and summer came, 
and one day, as usual, Chester called on 
oy — Pinky.” When he rose to leave she 
said, — 

““ May I trouble you, Mr. Chester, to post 
this card? The servants are all busy, and I 
neglected to ask the letter carrier to mail it, 
when he brought the letters.” 

“It will be no trouble at all,” he replied. 

“IT am very much obliged,” said Pinky, 
“as the card is of great importance to me, 
and it could not otherwise go in time.” 

“TI shall feel more than repaid, if you will 
let me tell you a short story,” answered her 
companion. 

And, as she gave her consent, he told her 
this little account of the postal card he had 
read in the office, where he was postmaster, 
and rather more of its consequences than we 
have given here. ‘ 

George was detained longer than he had 
anticipated, but when he returned, he found 
it settled that in a fortnight there would be 
no Pinky Gray. 
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THE SHIP OF GOLD.—TO A “MOTHER CONFESSOR. 


BY E. W. R. 


Ta ’s a story told of a ship of old, 
With silvery sails and masts of gold, 
Aglow with light, and freighted with love; 
And it sails through seas with no cloud above, 
*Neath an arching skyof deepest blue, 
O’er a radiant sea of rarest hue, 

With a laugh and a song 

As they move along, 

And ily thus forever. 


It is also told, in this story old, 
How to each it comes, — this ship of gold; 
How they beckon and wait with the sails unfurled, 
To bear us away from this oe, world, 
To the life on the wave, the life of love, 
. In this fairy ship, with the smile above, 
here all are true, 
And skies are blue, 
And sail on thus forever. 


The ship —is it Life ? the captain — Love? 
The in the world above? 

Ah, yes! two hearts that entwine as one 
Can ever bask ’neath elysian sun: 


Marysvitte, Marion County, Iowa, Jury, 188. 
II 


None others can voyage with those so true 
O’er the rippling wave ’neath the skies of blue, 
ith a merry song 
As they move along, 
And sail on thus forever, 


It came to us in that radiant June, 
The month of roses and summer’s noon: 
’Neath the mellow moon it lingered along, 
And we caught bnt the echo of the song: 
Yet we heeded not, and it sailed away 
O’er the laughing wave that dear, fond day, 
ith a snatch of song 
As it sailed’ along 
Away from sight forever. 


Oft in my dreams I am sailing with you 
O’er waters that mirror the eyes so blue; 
tt gaze into mine with speechless love 
As we sail along with the azure above. 
And life seems sweet; but, alas! the pain 
When the dream is gone from the life again, 
And — laugh and song 


Dies out forevers 
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AN INSULT TO ROYALTY. 


‘BY CAPT. W. H. MACY. 


LD “KING GEORGE,” as he. was 
called at Strong’s Island, was a sovereign 
as absolute in his way as the Autocrat of 
all the Russias, ruling his subjects with the 
most despotic power. So far as we could 
judge from observation during our 9 at 
is beautiful island, every subject, from 
the highest chief, in authority next to the 
king, down to the meanest commoner, 
held his goods and chattels, his wife and 
children, and even his own life, completely 
at the mercy of his royal command or ca- 
prices. If he chose to enact the part of 
Appius Claudius, the state of morals and the 
deference for royalty were such that no 
Strong’s-Island father could have been 
found to emulate Virginius. 

One of the national games or ceremonies 
which was highly curious and interesting to 
us seainen, on on shore, was a dance per- 
formed rounda large bonfire. In the dances 
all the able-bodied young men of the tribe 
took part, while the king and principal chiefs 
looked on with critical eyes, approving or 
finding fault as the case might be. 

Every adult male at Strong’s Island is 
tattooed with a stripe up and down the out- 
side of each leg, all the way from the hip to 
the ankle, not unlike that on the trousers of 
an army sergeant in our infantry, and the ef- 
fect is very striking. There was something 
weird and thrilling in witnessing the gest- 
ures and movements, all in concert, by a 
hundred or two stalwart men arranged in a 
circle, with the bright glare of the fire shin- 
ing upon their sleek naked forms, and bring- 
ing out everything in bold relief against a 
background of darkness. 

On one of these occasions when our watch 
was ashore on liberty, some of our men had 
been partaking rather freely of the viliain- 
ous liquor manufactured by the only two 


“white men who were at that time domiciled 


on the island. For here, as elsewhere in 
the South Seas, one of the first evidences of 
civilization is the presence of alcoholic stim- 
ulants. As soon as a white man locates, he 
at once proceeds to improvise a whiskey- 
still with a pot or teakettle, and an old gun- 
barrel, and the result is an article of “ tangle- 
foot,” which is warranted to kill at as many 
yards as anything of the sort dispensed 
across the bar of any of the lower order of 
saloons in New York or London. The lig- 
nor is made from the sap of the cocoanut-tre€, 
is very strong and fiery, and was known to 
the sailors under the common name of 


“dent,” the word being a contraction and 
corruption of the Spanish aguardiente, 

Old Jack Spring was the most demonstra 
tive of the liberty men and the chief spokes 
man, having imbibed rather freely of the 
of dent, and still having a “ pocket pistol” 
half filled with the same, projecting from the 
breast pocket of his jumper. Jack was a 
veteran seaman who had sailed in all sorts 
of vessels, and loudly boasted of having, 
in his yoy served in one of the mizzem 
tops of his most nautical majesty, William 
the Fourth. Taking him altogether, he way 
a fair specimen of that eccentric animal of 
whom Smollet and Dibdin sang, —the 
British tar. 

The dance progressed very correctly, as 
we thought, and very much to our delight, 
but, as it seemed, not to the satisfaction of 
old King George, who was in one of his sum 
ly humors. He several times vented his an 
ger in horrible yells at some delinquent, ac 
companied by violent threatening gesturesyas 
if he had half a mind to show his despotic 

wer by jumping into the ring and knock- 
ing the dancers right and left. All this ex- 
cited the ire of Jack Spring, and led to coun- 
ter demonstrations from him, expressive of 
= itching desire to punch the head of roy- 

t 

Those of us who were sober enough to 
realize the folly and danger of such conduct 
did our best to quiet the old sailor down, 
and tried hard to reason with him. But 
Jack, who had been drawing some of the 
charges from the pocket-pistol, was now just 
in fighting trim,and we might just as well 
ae tried to reason with a tiger in the jum 

e. 

“ Oh! don’t tell me,” said he, “ about that 
old blow-hard, calling himself King George! 
He’s a disgrace to the name, and no true 
born Englishman ought to hear him called 
by it. He a king, eh? I’d just like to 
know who set him up in the king business! 
1’d think nothing of spoiling his ugly mug 
for him.” 

The old manarch’s attention was attracted 
by Jack’s demonstrations, but his gaze ex 
pressed more wonder than fear. We tried 
to coax Jack away, but he would neither be 
coaxed nor driven. He struck out blows 
even at his dearest shipmates, and jerking 
himself away from us, stepped out nearer to 
the king with his fists squared for action, 
showing himself more than ever determined 
to. beard the lion in his den. 
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‘ was necessary to effect that object. 


' of attempting to help him, and of the mad- 


. arising, 
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But his majesty was not looking at him 
now; he had his royal eyes fixed upon one 
of his own subjects, a tall and wiry fellow 
whom he had once before yelled at because 
he did not keep sufficiently accurate time 
with the other dancers. 

He did not raise his voice now above an 
ominous grunt; but, swelling with rage, he 
picked up a good-sized stone, which lay near, 
and hurled it with fatal aim into the breast 
of the unfortunate youth. This was the 
jast stran that broke the camel’s back of 
Jack Spring’s endurance. 

“ Do you call that fair play?” he shouted, 
“J'll take some of the king out of ye!” 
And away went his right and left fists, 
straight from the shoulder into the ugly face 
of old Georgus Rex, who was just ‘bowled 
over like a nine-pin. 

To describe in words the meiée that fol- 
lowed this rash act would be impossible. 
The old sailor was attacked by five or six 
men at once, but defended himself with mar- 
velous agility, knocking his assailants right 
and left. The dance was broken up in con- 
fusion, and the din and uproar of 9 
voices woke the echoes of the night. 

of “ Rescue !” was raised, and the rest 

us sailed in to the assistance of our watch- 
mate, but the islanders closed up around 
him, their only object seeming to be to se- 
cure the principal offender, who had so as- 
saulted the sacred person of their sovereign, 
and made no further resistance to us than 


“But we were soon sensible of the es 


ness of getting ourselves into a serious con- 
flict with hundreds of excited savages. We 
lust sight entirely of Jack Spring, who was 
overwhelmed by numbers, and carried off 
bodily within a hollow square of men, while 
we mace our way down to the beach unmo- 
lested ; the natives seeming glad to get rid 
of us without resorting to the use of weap- 
ons. 

Meanwhile those on board the ships had 
observed the commotion and heard the clam- 
or of many voices, and the boats were sent 
in to ascertain the cause of the disturbance. 
Besides our own. ship, the Young Eagle, 
there was an English whaler lying in the 
bay, called the Bermondsey, commanded by 
a Captain Jacobs, who was an old cruiser 
among those islands, and prepared to deal 
with the natives summarily in case of trouble 


Three or four of the Bermondsey's men 
happened to be ashore with us, and had 
taken part in the momentary attempt at res- 
cue with the rest of us, though the whole 
difficulty had been originated by old Jack, 
and the natives justly held him to be the 


were all — es 4 in, but not a man, 
woman or chi the whole native popu- 
iation of Strong’s Island was to be seen. 
[he whole village was deserted, and dead 
silence had fallen upon the place. Our 
story was soon told, and, as might be sup- 
posed, Captain Parker was terribly con- 
cerned about the fate of the Englishman, 
who was now so completely in the hands of 
the Philistines. He must be rescued either 
by ransom or by force, at all hazards, even 
as a matter of common humanity. But 
more than this, Jack Spring was highly es- 
teemed by the captain, and was really one of 
the best men in the ship when liquor was 
out of his reach. 

Nothing could be done, at all events, till 
morning; and then, if the people had not 
already taken summary vengeance, we must 
try the virtue of an armed demonstration 
and a parley. We had a few old flint-lock 
muskets, brought out for purposes of trade, 
which looked formidable, but were not ver 
dangerous, unless at the breach or butt end, 
and one old rusty carriage-gun, a six-pound- 


er. 

The sound of oars was heard, and a boat 
from the English ship came alongside, bring- 
ing Captain Jacobs himself. He was a 
very different man from Captain Parker; 
a fierce headlong fellow, who never stopped 
long to calculate chances, and moreover had 
— fortifying himself with deep potations 
of gin, 

Well, Captain Jacobs, I am very glad to 
see you,” said our skipper calmly. “ Indeed 
1 was thinking of coming to see you, for I 
wanted to consult as to what it is best to do 
in this fix. Here’s one of my men has got 
himself into a tight place, by his drunken 
folly, and I don’t know whether they ’ll kill 
him or hold him for ransom, and let us buy 
him off in the morning.” 
“And don’t you pay a ha’penny for ran- 
som, Parker,” said the little Englishman, 
impetuously. “By George, I would n’t, 
and I ’mall ready to make this quarrel mine, 
and back you up. It’sold Jack Spring, I’m 
told, and you may depend he 'll come out all 
right, for he has a charmed life. I know him 
well, for [ had him with me a year in the 
Seringopatam, and I'll bet high on Jack’s 
luck. “ What do you think of doing, Par- 
ker?” 

“I suppose I can do nothing until day- 
light comes, and then we can go in with the 
boat and hold a oalaver.” 

“ And that will amount to just nothing,” 
put in Captain Jacobs, “We'll have to 
use force afterward, and I’m for using it 
in the first place. Egad! that was a good 
thing, though, Jack knocking over the old 
barbarian, and I ’d have n a five-poun’ 
note to have seen the fun”’ And Cap- 


guilt 4 
When the boats touched the landing, we 


tain Jacobs went into a roar of laughter 
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at the amusing picture, in his imagination, 


of the old king with both his eyes bunged 


es and the tipsy old tar plying his fists 
ght and left among the naked islanders. 

“I must confess | don’t see this business 
in the same light that you do,” said our cap- 
tain seriously. “I should hardly wonder or 
blame them if they killed him with a short 
shrift. Why, only think of a stranger knock- 
ng down Queen Victoria, or the Prince of 

ales, on British soil. What would you 
loyal Englishmen do about it?” 

“ Ah, but that’s quite anotherthing. Our 
gracious majesty is not to be compared with 
this old milk-and-molasses-colored _ thief. 
I’ve no patience to wait till morning, I want 
to begin now, and if you say so, we ’Il carry 
the war into Africa. Why we might land forty 
men at once from the two ships, and set fire 
to the village, while we kept up a covering 
fire from the carriage-guns. What d’ ye 
say ?” asked Jacobs eagerly. 

“I say I will not be a party to anything of 
the kind. The —— is all on our side, or 
at least is all the fault of one drunken man, 
and I shall not do anything so piratical un- 
til I have exhausted all peaceable means.” 

“Well, if you won’t agree to that,” re- 
turned the English captain, “I ’ll open fire 
with my battery, and give them a terrible 
scare. This may put the old king in a prop- 
er frame of mind to make good terms in the 
morning.” 

“I see no harmin that,” returned Captain 
Parker, “and indeed I think it may have a 

effect. -Of course you will use only 
ank cartridges in your guns.” 

“JT don’t know about that,” answered 
ga as he. called his crew to man the 

at. “I may fire a ball into one or two of 
them, — just by mistake, eh? Look out 
now for a grand explosion!” he called out 
as he pulled away into the darkness toward 
his own ship. 

The Bermondsey carried eight guns, four 
of which were long nines, and at that time 
had them all mounted and ready for service. 
Captain Jacobs, as soon as he got on board 
his own ship, procedeed to load up and fire 
both broadsides at once, waking up all the 
echoes around the concave of the bay. 
After this formidable display of power, it 
seemed ridiculous to fire our one little pog- 
gun, though we had loaded it with that inten- 
tion. 

No sound was heard in response, after the 
echoes had died away, but all was silence 
and darkness. We looked and listened for 
a quarter of an hour, discovering no sign of 
life, when at last, a faint glimmer, like that 
of a lamp or a smali torch, was seen in the 
direction of the large building which stood 
very near the landing. This was the great 
council-house for the dara feasts and for 


other public purposes. 


“Light, ho!” was called simultan 
on board both ships. 

And then followed another deadly silence, 
while eager eyes were watching this new 
phenomenon, and awaiting some movement 
or change init. The light grew lighter and 
increased in size, as if it were a bonfire 
which had been newly kindled, and was 
gradually gaining strength. Soon the flame 
made a sudden start, and enlarged as if it 
had laid hold of some new material, and the 
increasing glare shone upon the bamboo 
walls, showing in full reef the form of the 
structure, and the high thatched roof above, 
standing out against the dark hill, and the 
yet darker sky beyond. 

The great council-house was on fire ! 

There was but one impulse in every mind, 
to rush to the rescue. For no human being 
was to be seen, no voice was heard. The fire 
was evidently accidental, and we had no 
doubt it had been caused by a piece of burn- 
ing wadding from ore of the Bermondsey's 

ns. 
ae went the boats at the word of 
command, and into them we piled pell-mell, 
throwing in all the buckets, as well as any 
hooks and ropes which might serve to aid us 
in pulling down the structure. The Eng- 
lishman’s crew were not behind in showing 
the same spirit, and away we dashed across 
the little space between the anchorage and 
the shore, as gallant a fire brigade as ever 
ran with a fancy machine up and down 
Broadway or the Bowery. And from away 
inland was heard the approaching tread and 
voices of many excited men, coming so 
swiftly, that the two tribes of humanity, 
white and tawny, were likely to pour into 
the little clearing, where the burning build. 
ing stood, at the same moment. It was a 
little uncertain whether our meeting might 
be a hostile one, or whether we could under-. 
stand each other so as to unite our efforts 
against the common enemy, and the feeling 
caused a momentary halt on our part. But 
we were already at the point of landing, the 
danger from the fire was imminent, for the 
council-house, being a lofty structure, over- 
topped the smaller houses which lay direct- 
ly in the track of the flaming brands and 
cinders, and the whole village would be 
doomed to destruction if the fire should get 
the mastery. 

Those people had no facilities for extin- 
guishing a fire in a building of this size. 
Smaller cottages could be pulled down by 
hands, but, practically, fire was almost ut- 
known among them. 

But our hesitation was not long. One of 
the resident white men, who appeared to 
have been just roused from a drunken de 
bauch, came straggling down, and begged 
us to come and assist them in saving the 
building. The crowd of yelling natives was 
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also in plain view now, coming out from the 
cover of the trees and hills. 

“Tell them to give up my man. Bring 
him down here quick, and let me see him! 

uick ! if the king wants us tolend ahand!” 

For Captain Parker felt that now was the 
moment for him to make terms. The flames 
were spreading rapidly along the dry bam- 
boo walls, and the conflagration lighted up 
the whole bay. 

“He ’s coming,” answered the beach 
comber. “There he comes with King 
George.” 

And sure enough, the old monarch, with 

Shis battered face, soon made his appearance, 
speeding along as fast as his strength would 
admit, while Jack Spring, in the background, 
hove in sight, marching between two stout 
keepers, and with his arms bound at the 
wrists. 

“Cut that man free!” shouted Captain 
Parker. “ Let him free before we give the 
order to strike a blow, or pass a bucket of 
water.” 

The order was obeyed. 

“ And tell King George, that if he under- 
takes any treachery, my ship’s guns are all 
loaded, and with balls, too, this time! Go 
ahead now, men! ” added Captain Jacobs to 
his own crew, “and do your duty like Brit- 
ish seamen!” 

We young eagles were not slow to emu- 
late them, and were re-enforced now by Jack 
Spring himself, one of the best and bravest 
ofall. A few minutes’ work by forty white 
men, English and American, weil organized 
and working with a will, was sufficient to 
tear away the blazing walls, and throw them 
to the ground, where the bucket brigade, as- 
sisted by the natives themselves, could 
bring water to bear in drenching out the 

But, as the end wall farthest from the fire 
ielded to the pull of the hooks, a human 

ing was disclosed to view, crouching in a 
kind of loft, upon dn upper floor! He seem- 
ed to be overpowered by the smoke or by 
fright, so as to be unable to make an effort 
to save himself. Old King George uttered 
a scream of horror, that rings in my ears to 
this day, whenever I recall the events of 
that night, and the cry was taken up and re- 
peated from a hundred throats. 

Cur hooks had not yet been brought to 
bear upon the uprights, we had only torn 
off the broadside of the structure, and the 
fire was creeping rapidly along that upper 
floor toward the victim, who made no effort 
to save himself. 

“It’s the king’s brother,” said the drunk- 
en beach-comber. “He is a paralytic, and 
has lost his wits too. Nothing can save 
him!” 

But even as he spoke, Jack Spring rushed 
past us, into the interior of the building 


making for the rude ladder which led up to 
this floor from the inside. He was too late, 
the floor at the upper end of it was already 
crumbling into cinders, and even-while his 
foot was on the lower round of the ladder, it 
fell, cutting off all means of ascent at that 
point. But theold sailor rushed out through 
the smoke and falling cinders, dragging the 
yo va after him with the strength of a Her- 
cules. 

“ Lend a hand here!” 

And in an instant it was raised on end, 
and placed against the corner post of the 
building. The poor wretch aloft was now 
quite hidden in a wreath of smoke, but a 
sort of idiotic cry could be heard above the 
crackling of the flames, that were now draw- 
ing very near the spot where he had been 
last seen. 

. Steady the ladder at the foot, some of 

e! 

And up darted old Jack, with the agility 
of a cat, plunging without hesitation into 
the smoke to re-appear again, almost in a 
second, with the now insensible man in his 
arms. He lowered his burden as far down 
as he could, sitting down to do this, with his 
legs hanging over outside. 

“ Catch him, there, below!” 

A dozen arms were outstretched to di- 
vide the shock, and the wretch was 
rescued, and landed safely on the green- 
sward, where the old king took him in 
charge. He was still alive, and revived al- 
most immediately in the fresh air. 

Jack hardly seemed to touch the rounds 
of the ladder in his descent, but rather to 
slide as down a back stay. He was none too 
soon, for the whole fabric was now ready to 
fall, and a single pull of the hook and rope 
brought it all to the ground in a chaotic mass 
of ruin. 

The destruction of the council-house was 

uite complete, but the damage went no fur- 
ther. By pulling it down so soon, and by 
turning attention to the low, thatched huts, 
the rest of the buildings were all saved. 

The life of the poor wretch whom Jack 
had brought out of the fiery furnace was 
more valued by these people than that of an 
able-bodied warrior, for, strange as it ma 
seem, they hold any one afflicted with suc 
infirmities, and especially when of unsound 
mind, as sacred in the eyes of their Great 
Spirit, Blueskin, and they are regarded with 
the most jealous care as objects of special 
veneration. 

The king’s brother had been left behind 
at the royal palace, which was very near the 
council-house, though being to windward of 
it was in no danger from the fire: it was 
thought that the very presence of this 
stricken man would in some way prove the 
safety of the village from any attack of bom- 
bardment, if we should fire upon it. 
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And old woman specially consecrated be- 
forehand was left in charge of him, but she 
had become frightened 
post, and the man, altho partia 
to climb up into the loft where he was 
found ; and but for our having pulled away 
the side of the building, would have perished 
in there, and fallen among the ruins. 

When the danger was over, old King 
George came to the sailor with tears stream- 
ing over his bronzed face, and embraced 
him as if he was something more than hu- 
man, something to be worshiped. 

“ Why, give us your flipper, old chap,” 
said Jack. “I’m glad to see that you bear 
no malice, and I promise you there ’s no 
bad blood on my side. I own I was a little 
set up at the time, and you must own there 
was no fair play in plunging a stone at that 
poor young fellow. He’s not hurt so much 
as I thought, though; | ’m glad to know 
that, and so we ‘ll let bygones be bygones, 
‘eh, old boy?” 

The grateful monarch was ready not only 
to shake hands, but to kiss and rub noses, 
in short, was even more demonstrative in his 
affection than Jack would desire. 

“There!” said Captain Jacobs, “did n’t 
I tell you that os would be sure to 
turn up, so that Jack Spring would come 
out all right, out of this scrape? I tell you 
there ’s luck in the man; but who would 
have thought of it all growing out of firing a 
broadside of blank cartridges? For I sup- 
pose that s’ the way the big 4a7a house was 
set afire.” 

But Jack had had a narrow escape after 
all. He had been tied hand and foot, and 
confined in a building, while a pow-wow by 
the whole population was going on outside. 

He was informed by one of the white men, 
that the ceremonies, consisting of invoca- 
tions to Blueskin, would be kept up all 
night, and that he would be taken out and 
knocked on the head, or stoned to death in 
the house, according to the answer which 
Blueskin in his Helen should return, but 


that he would certainly be put to death one * 
way or the other, exactly at daybreak next 
morning. 

~“ Which, of course,” said Jack, in telling 
the story, “was not Ma | encouraging to 
think about, and did n’t help me to 5 
sound. When Jacobs fired off his brea 
side, the heathens were awfully scared, and 
stopped their infernal sing-song, that they 
had kept up so long. And what put 
pipe out was that the young fellow that was 
stoned by the king came up there to si 
my death song with the rest of them, 
did n’t seem to have a bit of gratitude for 
my having taken his part. After they saw® 
the fire, they were in a doubt what to do, 
but they could n’t bear to see the whole 
town burned down, without trying to stop 
it, and, as they wanted help from the ships, 
they took me with ’em to make terms. I’m 
eternally obliged to my old Captain Jacobs, 
for firing those guns. He might have fired 
*em tomorrow morning with red-hot shot, 
just for revenge, but that would have been 
too late for me!” 

King George, however, stoutly denied that 
he had any intention of puttiag the old sea- 
man to death, but said he meant to make us 
some trouble, and get a large ransom if he 
could, as he wanted to be well paid for the 
insult to his dignity. 1 believe, however, 
that the beach-comber’s statement of their 
intention was correct, and that neither force 
nor negotiation would have availed the next 
it would have been too late! . 

e sent our carpenters with gangs «f 
men ashore, and in a few days a new and 
better coungil-house rose, like a Phenix, cut 
of the ashes of the old one, to the great de- 
light of George, and his loyal subjects. 

The lytic\brother, none the better or 
worse in his narrow escape, stood higher 
with Blueskin, and was held in greater ven- 
eration than ever before, and certainly no 
man stood higher in the good graces of the 
monarch than old Jack, who had begun his 
— with him by knocking him 

own. 


A LOVE SONG. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


WILL not reason why I love, 
Or what I love in thee: 
There breathes some secret from above 
In every flower we see. 


Suddenly, as we pass, we own 
Some glimpse or scent divinet 
Such secret, to none age 


My heart has read 
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HE was spoken of at the clubs as Gil- 
S bert’s wife, rather than Mrs. Gilbert; 
and here let me remark that Gilbert was a 
great favorite in the first-class clubs of the 
town. His marriage followed directly upon 
his business troubles. Poor fellow! No. 
body doubted that these troubles were la- 
mentably genuine. Nobody doubted his 
veracity or Pye and those immediately 
concerned did not compiiment him for ei- 
ther. He was a popular man with his fel- 
lows, however ; not one of those but had a 
downright sympathy for him in his troubles, 
and were as hearty in their = 
when a few months previous he had been 
careless and easy with his money. Indeed, 
he seemed to possess a talent for spending 
money, and did it in a certain free-handed 
way, as became a gentleman. He had been 

bachelor a good many years, and had col- 

ted a great number of friends. Most of 
these were gentlemen of a free and easy-go- 
ing description, disposed to take life agreea- 
bly; aclass that ignored its dregs, and sip- 
ped daintily its bubbling top; whose epicu- 
rean tastes could be relied upon in questions 
of cuisine, wine, climate, and could tell you 
what paricular ladies in town enjoyed the 
greater popularity. 
To Mrs. Gilbert was a 
stranger, — so she was nobody in particular, 
you will understand; at least not in their 
gay and agreeable world. Giibert had been 
seen with a homely, plainly dressed young 
woman a few times during the last six years, 
and they had attempted to chaff him in con- 
sequence, but had ignobly failed. He drop- 
bed a few words — gentlemanly words — 
that silenced their attempts atjoviality. His 
Matriage was as mysterious as it was unex- 
pected, and it was a disapointment. 

“By Jove! sir,” they said, “why did n’t 
oe mony some one of his own position in 

And then silence prevailed, for nobody 
knew. They all knew of his splendid oppor- 
tunities ; beauty, youth, and wealth being of- 
fered in a certain maudible but no less un- 
mistakable way; but he had passed these 
compliments by with easy indifference, too 
courteous to be offensive. The subject was 
talked over in the smoking-room of a certain 
club-house one evening, with a good deal of 
smoke in the atmosphere, and at that partic- 
ular time Gilbert was rather more than 
three thousand miles away, leading a gay 
and happy life,—if his letters could 


GILBERT'S WIFE. 
BY MISS M. G. KENNARD. 


trusted, — at some delightful and invigorat- 
ing Spas in the beng his debts having 
all been paid —those mortifying and dis- 
tressing debts —down to the last penny, 
All of this had happened directly after his 
marriage. 

It was in the house of Drake, Drake & Co. 
that I met Mrs. Gilbert; and here let me 
state that Gilbert was as much of a myth as 
his wife was in the social world. In short, 
was conspicuous by his absence. I! had not 
been long in the house before I discovered 
Mrs. Gilbert was the Co.; though nothing 
—— suggested it. She never en- 
crouched upon the dignity of her associates, 
or in any ostentatious way hurt the feelings 
of the gentlemen of the firm. Still they en 
tertained ideas,— what man does not ?— 
more or less sentimental, about a woman’s 
sphere ; but in spite of sentimental theories, 
or ancient, well-founded prejudices, Mrs. 
Gilbert was a remarkably well-established 
fact in their house. 

One evening she told me she expected 
her husband home very soon, — by the next 
steamer, which would arrive in two or three 
days. She talked to me quite freely at 
times, and here let me explain that I ama 
meddlesome old party, whom Drake, Draxe 
& Co. took in out of sheer generosity and 
good nature. 

It was an ae in om an evening whea 
the golden sunset lingered in the west, and 
thoughts came unbidden of the on-coming 
glories of summer. 

“ Has he been absent 1 ” T enquired. 

“ No, only six months. He writes he is 
as good as new now, and I ’m so glad!” 

She had finished putting on a neat 
of gray kids by this time, and nodded me a 
smiling geohauhe from the doorway. 

Not long after this she invited me to 
spend the evening with them, and I accept- 
ed the invitation. 

The situation between Gilbert and his 
wife prepared me for a man I should not 
like. I had in my mind the way he would 
look, and what his particular style would be. 
A languid, dark-eyed man, | imagined, clev- 
er at compliments, a diplomat with women, 
morbidly exacting of his tailor, and so down 
a catalogue of insignificant qualities. Gil- 
bert proved to be stout and fair-haired, and 
had a straight-forward, manly way with him, 
that I approved of on the instant; and he 
looked at me with frank, well-meaning blue 


be | eyes.. 
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The room we were ‘in was spacious, and 
there were several of these spacious rooms 
opening into one another, and each of these 
I knew to be equivalent to a small fortune 

r annum, for they were in a fashionable 

otel, in a certain chilly and aristocratic 
rt of the city. We sat down to some very 

ir red wine, and happily Gilbert's wife did 
not object to smoking. After telling you. I 
was agreeably impressed with Gilbert, I 
am happy to be able to say that he never 
mentioned his visit abroad until] I asked him 
to talk of it. So many people bore you with 
accounts of their foreign travels. Then he 
gave a description ot Canterets and Luchon, 
—places he had spent the greater part of 
the time. Luchon, he said, was one of the 
most fascinating resorts, everything being 
arranged to make life look agreeable. Mag- 
nificent hotels, comfortable clubs, excellent 
food and cooking, were there in abundance; 
but the prices, he observed, with a critical 
look at the end of his cigar, were somethin 
to be considered. Indeed it would be well 
to follow Iago’s advice, and put money in 
one’s pockets before going there. 

And all this time what was Mrs. Gilbert 
doing. Shall I tell you? There was no 
light save the silvery light of the moon, that 
shone in through the large open windows. 
No sound save our low tones, and the sleepy 
tinkle of a street car on a neighboring ave- 
nue. She had drawn close to him in the 
semi-darkness, and not unnaturally his arm 
was around her, and though it may appear 
no compliment to either of us, she had fall- 
en fast aslee I could see her small, pale 
face outlined against his dark coat, — very 
white it looked too. Somehow I did not 
feel that there was a rudeness, but on the 
contrary implied a confidence in us that was 
far better than any alert, wide-awake com- 
pliment. The clo was striking twelve 
when I left them, and it was with a sense of 
having spent an uncommonly happy evening. 
I saw Gilbert frequently after this, and liked 


him very much, One day I told his wife 
sO 


“ Oh, everybody does,” she replied. 

And up came the little tell-tale blush to 
her cheeks and a pleased look to her eyes. 

Gilbert owned the fastest boat of any in 
his club. She had come out with flying col- 
ors and a golden prize at nearly every re- 

tta. Tremendous were the groans, there- 
ore, among a few particular friends, when 


“he hauled out her shifting ballast, and fixed 


her up for a cruise. 

“] shall not race this .’ he said, with 
the settled determination Of a man that 
knows what he is about, and is satisfied 


with it. 


I think it was largely owing to Gilbert’s 
wife that I was among the honored few in- 
vited to sail with them. I think she knew 


how fond I am of the sea; and how one can 
fail to be fond of it, is something I cannot 
understand. If they are tired of the world, 
— and how many are there that are not?— 
the wide, cool water gives one a refreshing 
and restful sense of being clear of it, that 
cannot be found on land. I had this pleas. 
ant sensation for nearly three days, then | 
commenced to feel uncomfortable. There 
were on the boat two ladies, of whom I will 
give especial description, though one of 
them really concerned me but little, but 
they were boon companions of such inti 
that it is impossible to describe one without 
mentioning the other. In the first place 
they were not young ladies, I should think 
they had left their youth behind them a dos 
en years previous; but they cultivated a 
youthful appearance with most remarkable 
success. I suppose the gentlemen were a 
constant inspiration to their toilettes. They 
made such pretty toilettes! They were 
clever at crochet-work, — they always had 
some of it round,—and from their talk I 
should say that they were given to pottery 
and decorative art in a mild form. bi 
wore a good many fine jewels, and I thi 
they were deceitful about the color of their 
complexions and hair. Now, I had nothing 
against these ladies, on the contrary I was 
tremendously impressed in their favor at 
first, for they were uncommonly jolly,— nev- 
er behindhand in point of wit or joviality; 
but Mrs. Sanford, the prettier and wittier of 
the two, threw herself, with startling precis- 
ion, at Gilbert’s head; and he, I am obliged 
to say, did notresentit! Indeed, he seemed 
to enjoy the intimacy that sprang up between 
them, and never seemed tired of dragging 
accoutrements of hers from one end of the 
boat to the other. And she was not timid 
about taxing his kindness. Gilbert’s wife 
never appeared to be aware of this intimacy, 
although I knew she understood it as well 
as anybody. 

“I can’t say that I like your friends,” I 
heard her say to him one day. 1 can’t say 
that I like ladies that smoke cigarettes, and 
toss off bumpers of champagne !” 

“No more do I,” he answered, with a lit- 
tle caress. 

But I knew, by a quick look that over 
spread her face, that she did not believe 
him. A week or more went by in this way. 
One evening Mrs. Gilbert and I saw what 
was evidently not intended for us to see. 
I had left the party, and with my pipe for 
company sat quite unobserved among the 
dense shadows. In some mysterious way 
Gilbert’s wife discovered and joined me. 
Not for conversation, however. After a few 
words she sat looking at the water lapping 
the sides of the boat, and neither of us spoke 
for a long time. We sat so for nearly half 


an hour, when we heard Mrs. Sanford com. 
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singing a merry, old-fashioned tune ; 
ine, after Gilbert with the 
inevitable ens | belonging to her. We 
might have spoken to them, but I was self- 
* jsh, and did not want to give up my pipe. 
I wished most intensely afterward that | 
had done so. Gilbert’s wife sat watching 
them as silent as a stone. : 

Mrs. Saaford appeared to be in rather a 
sentimental mood, and | still had faith 
enough in Gilbert to believe she could not 
wring anything like sentiment from him un- 
less she wasavery cleverwoman. And she 
was! They spread out a shawl, and sat 
down, and she commenced speaking in an 
easy, flowing way, with the ghost of a sigh 
coming in apropos now and then. I could 
see how pretty her eyes were in the soft 
light, and noted her graceful pose against 
the side of the boat. The low talk, with a 
smile, or a half-audible sigh, placed here and 
there, continued for a little while, then sud- 
denly the diamonds that glittered on her 

tty hands shone like fallen tears on Gil- 
dark coat-sleeve. He picked up 
the bit of a hand, and bowed his head over 
it, — for how long ?— maybe no longer than 
while the clock was ticking twice, but quite 
long enough for a silent, wrathful face to 
take in the situation. He kissed her kand, 
and her soft, round face, with its fascination 
of lips and eyes, was very near hfs own. 
Pretty soon they got up and went away. 

Mrs. Gilbert sat still, and I hardly dared 
to speak ; indeed, I did not know what to 
say. By and by she broke out into a mirth- 
less laugh, and commenced to speak, more 
to herself than me. 

“It is six nearly seven years ago since I 
met him,” she said, “It was the first year 
I was with Drake, Drake & Co. I don’t 

w how we ever became acquainted, or 
why he continued the acquaintance. I was 
as far removed from the easy, agreeable 
world he moved in, as one pole is from the 
other. By and by father died, and left more 
money with our house, with instructions as 
to my future. I never had a brother, and 
both parents said I should follow whatever 
I chose. I had a fancy for trade, and no- 

y can say that in following it I made a 
mistake. I don’t know a stitch of crochet- 
work, and'I could not cook a dinner ; for all 
that I don’t think my life is an undisputable 
failure. He was brought up to do nothing 
in particular, but a lack of money forced him 
into business. He did n’t like it, and asa 
matter of course was not successful. Less 
than a year ago he had nothing in the world 
but debts that distressed and mortified him 
beyond measure. One day he asked me to 
marry him. It was a great stoop for him, 
for, socially, 1 was nowhere, —I had never 
been cultivated in the ways that make people 
socially attractive. But he said he was sick 


to death of society women. He even said 
he loved me, and thatis saying a very great 
deal you know. I think I was a very great 
surprise to his friends, In fact I know that 
I was, for whenever I was bons ome, to any 
of them, they had a way of looking at me in 
a manner that made my tace feel red. I 
know now that | took advantage of his mis- 
fortune, — that money tempted him, poor 
fellow! I think any man is inclined to 
adore that kind of woman,” — with a gesture 
toward Mrs. Sanford. “ They like their 
nonsense, paint, patches, powder, false hair, 
and general falsity. Bice appear to revel 
in strong sentiment over these things!” 

Then she stopped speaking, for the boat’s 
hands came along, and we separated for the 
night The next morning Gilbert and his 
wife were on deck very early, and so was I, 
for I could not sleep very well. 1 did not in- 
tend to hear their talk, but the wind blew it 
to me, and there was no alternative unless [ 
stuffed something in my ears, 

“I am going to leave you,” she said, in 
slow, distinct words. “You shall have 
money enough, — never fear for that. It 
was the money that tempted you, Charlie, 
and I am sorry for you,” she continued, with 
a quiver in her voice. 

e looked at her in a dazed way, then 
made out to ask her what she meant. But 
to this she was silent. 

“ Jenne, my wife,” he continued,’in a voice 
that would not be steady, “what do you 
mean?” 

“] mean,” she answered, after a short si- 
lence, “that I saw _ last night, and I 
cheerfully give you this morning what you 
seemed to covet, — your freedom, absolute 
and entire.” 

There was unbroken silence for a while. 
Then he said he should not have thought 
she would ever have been guilty of jeal- 
ousy. 

“| won’t live with a man that is unfaith- 
ful to me,” she answered. 

“Not while you live with me,” he replied 
firmly. 

She looked at him with fine scorn in her 
eyes. He step closer to her, and putting 
a hand under her chin, raised her eyes to 
the level of his own. 

“My wife,” he said, “candidly, without 
nonsense or feeling, — remember I appeal 
only to your strong good sense, and clear, 
calm reason,—do you believe that 1 am un- 
faithful to you ?” 

There was silence for a moment, —she 
was looking with her keen gray eyes into 
his as if she would read his soul, — and for 
answer threw her arms about his neck, and, 
quicker than I can write it, Mrs. Gilbert was 
sobbing on her husband’s shoulder. This 
prim, exact, business woman was a 
deal like other women, after all. 
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By and by she asked him to forgive her, but 
he answered he had nothing to forgive. In 
fact, he was proud of her caring enough for 
him to be jealous because he kissed a ledy's 
hand. Then they sat down, and he wiped 
the tears from her face, and, just as Mrs. 
Sanford came in sight, he stooped and kiss- 
ed her, calling her his precious wife. A lit- 


tle later I remarked to him that Mrs. Gib 
bert was looking brighter than I had seeg 
her for a long time. 

“ A very uncommon woman, that wife of 
yours, Gilbert,” I observed. 

“Qh, you know there is no woman in the 
world like my wife,” he answered, with an 
air of the most conceited satisfaction, 


T was the hour of high noon, and West- 
minster Hall was decorated for a banquet. 
The great banquet-room was strewn with 
rushes, and the walls were hung with tapes- 
try fresh from the looms of Ypres. From 
the high arches depended banners, some of 
them centuries old, others emblazoned with 
more recent victories over Scotland. The 
festive board, which was literally a board of 
boards set upon trestles to form a table, 
stretched the whole length of the hall, a 
hundred and sixty feet. A purple-velvet 
cloth covered this rude structure, which was 
loaded with a tremendous display of every 
variety of food known to our forefathers. 
Men in the old days, whatever were their 
faults, were punctual, and it was not sixty 
seconds past twelve by the palace clepsydia 
when King Edward and his guests sat down 
to their Christmas dinner. It was a noble 
throng that sat down to dine in that splendid 
hall, and the noblest form of all was that of 
the young king who feasted his nobles so 
generousty. Edward was then in his twenty- 
seventh year, in the very flower of youthful 
manhood, with a noble presence, a figure six 
feet in height, and magnificently propor- 
tioned. His face was fair, with the blue 
eyes and traditional hair of his Plantagenet 
ancestors. And his handsome countenance 
and stately form were set off by a gorgeous 
dress of cloth of gold emblazoned on neck 
and back and breast with jewels and gold. 
On the dais beside him sat Philippa, his 
ueen, the beautiful and tall and fair, her 
sh all creamy white and her cheeks all 
rosy red, with something of that look in her 
eye which blazed in front of the English 
host at Neville’s Cross, and awed her lord 
when she pleaded for the six knights of 
France before the walls of Calais. Her kir- 
tle of rich velvet was cut low in the neck, a 
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jacket or waistcoat faced and bordered with 
ermine was worn over this, and on her head 
she wore a crown sparkling with jewels. A 
boy nine years old, stout like his father, hand- 
some like his mother, the future Black Prince, 
sat at the monarch’s left hand, and up and 
down the long table sat the proudest nobles 
of England and their wives, De Warrenes, 
De Veres, De Beauchamps, Fitzalans, Bo- 
huns, Courtnays, Hastings, andMontagues, 
an august assembly. 

King Edward cast his eyes along the 
table, and saw one empty seat. It was the 
second seat beyond his own, and usually oc 
cupied by a knight from over the seas, an ex- 
ile from France, visiting at the English court. 

“ Where is our friend and guest, Count 
Robert of Artois?” he asked young Law 
rence Hastings, earl of Pembroke. 

“ Sire,” answered the earl, “Sir Robert 
said to me this morning that he was going 
out to Windsor, hawking. He has not yet 
returned.” 

“ My lord of Artois hath singular tastes 
that he should hawk on this cold day. Why, 
the herons will scarcely fly. Nathless we 
wait for him not.” 

Immediately there was a loud clatter, and 
the noble feast began to disappear. 
boars’ heads, the roasted pigs, pizeons, and 
quails, the furnerty puddings and the subtle- 
ties, the tarts, the venison, the jellies, and 
the pies were devoured greedily, for the me 
dizval appetites were not small. Anon the 
wine-cup passed, and the bright eyes of beaw- 
tiful women grew brighter, and a flush gath 
ered on many a manly cheek as the rich vir 
tage of Burgundy and the Rhinelands was 
quaffed by bearded lips and rosy ones. Gay 
songs rang out under the ground roof, and 
sharp sagerenn and brilliant laughter circled 
around the board. , 
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As the feast was at its height a young man 
entered thehall. He was tall and slight and 
of adark countenance, with a face lighted 
up by a pair of very brilliant and vivacious 
eyes. He was most rgeously dressed. 
, ¢ cote hardie of cloth of gold, magnificently 
embroidered, hose of blue velvet, long peak- 
ed-toed shoes of Morocco leather, and a 
mantle of black velvet edged with fur, ex- 
ceedingly long, and fastened by five pearl 
buttons upon the right shoulder, completed 
an attire which was truly princely. Beforé 
bim walked a richly dressed page who bore 
upon a large silver salver a roasted heron 
fresh from the royal kitchen. 

“ Thou art tardy, my lord of Artois,” said 
Edward, glancing up at the new-comer, “ but 
better late than never. What hast thou 
there?” 

The page advanced and kneeling at Ed- 
ward’s feet presented the heron before him. 
All the noise was hushed, and the eyes of 
every lord and lady in the hall were direct- 


ed to the king. 
“King of England,” cried Robert, bend- 
low before his powerelgm but speaking 
in a loud clear voice so that every one at 
the table heard, “though thy vassal and 
thy guest, I tell thee here in the presence of 
al thy peers thou art a coward. So consis- 
tent is this gift of mine to my suzerain. | 
therefore offer as a present the most cow- 
ardly of all birds to him who has proved his 
own cowardice by allowing Philippe of Va- 
lois to usurp thy property, the crown of 
France, which belongs to thee by right of 
thy descent from that noble lady and queen, 
Isabelle of England, daughter of Philippe 
the Fair of France.” 

The fire of all his Plantagenet sires 
burned in Edward’s eyes, and his fair face 
grew red with rage. 

“] thank thee, my lord of Artois, for re- 
minding me of my criminal neglect,” he 
said at last, and, rising at the royal board, 
the young monarch drew his sword and 
swore on the dish before him that he would 

eed to France at once and conquer his 
inheritance, 

A great shout made the old oak rafters 
tremble in the Gothic roof, and a hundred 
blades flashed across the board, as the as- 


sembled knights listened to their king’s vow.. 


“St. George for merry England! and 
death to the Valois usurper!” and again 
a) warlike cry rang through the vaulted 


Over the face of Robert of Artois swept 
a look of triumph. “ When English banners 
fly in the air of fair France, and English 
lances gleam in her bright sunlight, then the 
ne of the false Valois will be over, and 

ward shall have his own,” he said. “ Per- 
haps then the claims of Robert of Artois 

ill be listened to by his liege lord.” 


“ The patrimony of your fathers shall be 

urs, Sir Robert, if the Plantagenet gains 

is own inheritance,” answered the king as 
he resumed his seat. 

Count Robert bowed again, and this time 
taking the silver salver in his own hands, he 
stepped to a young knight who had just 
whispered a ate speech into the ear of a 
lady whose blushing cheeks told its import. 
The knight was handsome and stately, with 
a form of a born soldier, tall, deep-chested, 
and. long of limb. In pomp of attire nota 
noble at the board surpassed him. Never- 
theless his rich dress was quite cast into 
the shade by the apparel of the lady who 
sat by him, a superb blonde, with broad blue 
eyes flashing like sapphires, and a dazzling 
white skin that shamed her pearls. 

“ My lord of Salisbury, what vow do you 
make upon the heron?” asked the French- 
man as he knelt before the knight while 
the page held the skirts of his long mantle. 

Peter Montague, earl of Salisbury, looked 
at Robert of Artois, and then athislady. At 
last he said, — . 

“ Sweet Lady Catherine, lift thy jily hand 
and close my right eye.” When she had 
done this he swore: “ The Holy Virgin help- 
ing me, I vow upon this heron to keep my 
- closed until ] open it in the land of 

rance in the front of my liege’s army. Now, 
my bonry Kate, make a vow and show thy 
love for Salisbury.” . 

The lady laughed as she smote him lightly 
on the cheek with her jeweled fingers, and 
leaning on his shoulder she whispered some 
words in his ear that lighted up his face 
with pleasure. 

“So be it, Lady Catherine,” said Salis- 
bury. “ And now let all the court hear it.” 

Lady Catherine Plantagenet, daughter of 
this proud old noble Henry of Lancaster and 
Derby, and the loveliest dame of England, 
stretched out her white hand and laid it on 
the heron. Her cheeks were flushed, but 
her voice did not tremble as she swore that 
she would take no man to husband until the 
earl of Salisbury should have fulfilled his 
vow and returned victoriously, when she 
promised that he should have her hand and 


bod . 

The ladies clapped their hands, and the 
nobles cheered. Said Count Robert gal- 
lantly, — 

“Fair lady, would that I could make a 
vow, | would vow that thou art the loveliest 
and the noblest maid in Christendom. Earl - 
of Salisbury, I envy thee thy bride.” 

“ Bonny Kate” placed her hand over the 
noble’s mouth, who laughed pleasantly. 

“ Doubtless thou hast a maid over seas 
fairer by half than any of Derby’s daughters, 
now confess,” she said. 

“ Nay, it is not so,” replied Sir Robert, 
“Cannot you vouch for me, Sir Gautier?” 


| 
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addressing a martial looking-cavalier at Sal- 
isbury’s left, a man well known to English 
readers by the name the chroniclers give him 
of Sir Walter Maunny. 

“] doubt me not my lord of Artois’ choice 
is worthy of him, but I shall lift lance for 
wy lady of Derby. Her charms are peer- 
ess.” 

And Sir Walter bowed low. 

Robert of Artois laughed triumphantly, 
and Salisbury’s affianced blushed. Before 
her hot cheeks cooled she and al] the rest 
heard the knight of Hainult’s vow on the 
heron. “I swear,” said Sir Walter, “that 
I will take and hold the town of Calais, now 
held by Philippe of Valois who calls himself 
falsely king of France, for my own sovereign 
lord, Edward Plantagenet of England.” 

Thus one after another of the assembled 
chivalry made their vows. At last Sir Rob- 
ert presented the heron to the queen, and 
requested of her on bended knees that she 
should make a vow thereon in the same 
fashion as her noble lord and his brave 
knights. 

Philippa at first declined on the plea that 
as a married woman she had no right to 
make any engagement independent of her 
husband’s will. 

King Edward kissed the glowing cheeks 
of his wife, and then whispered something in 
her ear that made the fair queen blush still 
deeper. 

“Fear not,” he said, “but vow boldly. 
Thy oath shall be kept.” 

eae Philippa rose in her lofty seat, and 
stood with her royal robes falling around her 
as proud and beautiful a womanly figure as 
there was in Christendom. Her eyes spar- 
kled and her cheeks burned, and there was 
a power in her voice that thrilled all who 
heard. 

_“T vow,” the sweet voice began, and she 
placed a very small, white and jeweled hand 
on the silver salver of the kneeling knight, 
“that the next child I bear my royal lord 
shall be born in that country beyond sea 
to the sovereignty of which my lord king lays 
just claim. And this shall be even if Phi- 

ippa of Hainult herself takes lance and 
shield to win the rightful heritage of her 
lord, or,” and the queen looked as a pytho- 
ness of old looked when she uttered her ora- 
cle, “I swear by this royal heron that I 
will slay myself and child before its birth. 
_So may St. George and St. Mary aid me.” 


There were wild clamors in the banquet- 
room, and the swords of the nobles flashed 
again, and each one cried, — 

“Long live our noble lady! Long live 
Edward, King of England and Ireland and 
France, and Philippa, his queen.” Again 
and again the shout rang forth, and the fair 
faces of the ladies paled at the flashing steel 
and the warlike din, and their hearts beat 
fearfully under their golden embroidery, for 
they knew that war meant death to some of 
“their gallant cavaliers. 

When all were silent Count Robert of 
Artois spoke. 

“ Ye all do know,” he said, “ how that m 
SS Robert second of Artois, | 
nis possessions to me, my father, Philip 
being dead, and how that the usurping king 
of France, who coveted the prize for his 
own family, deprived me of my inheritance, 
bestowing it upon my aunt Mahaut, Count 
Robert’s daughter, who was married to his 
father-in-law, Otto of Burgundy. Now upon 
this heron 1 vow that 1 will not rest until 
France be restored to its rightful lord, and 
that to Edward Plantagenet alone will I 
pay the homage of suzerainty. To secure 
this end I pledge my sword, my knighthood, 
and my life.” 

“Live Robert of Artois!” cried the bar- 
ons, and Queen Philippa of Hainult tearing 
a piece of golden embroidery from her 
sleeve fastened it to the breast of the for- 
eign noble. 

“ Wear this,” she said, “in honor of thy 
queen, and bear it as far in the battle as my 
lord’s banner flies.” 

Then each lady there bound upon her 
knight either her colors, her gloves, or her 
ribbons. Many a noble dame, the old 
chronicler, went home with much less cloth- 
ing than they came with. 

"The following summer saw English ban- 
ners waving in the air of France, Calais in 
the hands of Maunny, and Robert of Artois 
restored to his heritage. At Antwerp, in 
July, Queen Philippa, says Froisart, gave 
birth to her third son, a stout and healthy 
young prince, who was afterward Duke of 
Clarence. In a few years all western and 
southern France, Picardy, Normandy, Poitou, 
Aquitaine and Guienne, submitted to Ed 
ward, and the mighty Plantagenet wore on his 
brow half the diadem vf Charlemagne, 
Such were the results of the Vow of the 
Heron. 
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gee physical — in youth may be 
reduced exceedingly low, and yet recov- 
er with comparative ease. The spirit may 
seem almost to dip its wings in the ocean of 
eternity, and yet return to shore with the 
lightness of the swallow. Raymond Mor- 
timer’s vigorous constitution had need, at 
this gloomy hour, of all its young strength. 
This night his disorder had reached its cli- 
max. It was at its flood tide; and for a 
time there was no visible change,— no 
movement of the waters. But when morn- 
ing broke, surprising as was the fact to those 
who stood around, he was > bet- 
ter. The three physicians said that the cri- 
sis was past, and that there was a fair chance 
of his recovery. 

All day the boy continued slowly to im- 
gers. and the joy in the house had that 

oly softness which accompanies a great 
and glad surprise, when doubt is not wholly 
gone, and the soul is half afraid to trust its 


hopes. . 

But the next day and the next saw the 
patient mending, until at last there appeared 
to remain no immediate danger. Anna, 
Mary and Julia were constantly at the bed- 
side of the sick boy, and already they were 
talking of the delicacies which they would 
get him in a few days when he should have 
sufficiently recovered to enjoy them. 

Charles Remington had remained sev- 
eral days beyond the time when he had 
been required to join his ship, but he had 
duly notified the owners, in order that they 
might get a man in his stead. He was in- 
formed, however, that the ship’s departure 
was, for a few days, postponed on account 
of a railroad accident by which a portion of 
the cargo intended for her had been delayed ; 
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later than he was at first required to do, he 
would still be in time. The chance would 
at all events be open to him until the ship 
sailed. 

And now came the morning for his leave- 
taking. Mr.and Mrs. Mortimer were drawn 
to him by a deep sympathy, and even the 
girls seemed to feel that the heaven of their 
new happiness would almost be endangered 
by his going away, —that the terrible sor- 
row was not far enough passed to permit a 
feeling of security in the absence of one who 
had been with them through the whole. 
How natural the feeling, the experience of 
person can testify. 

This parting with Anna was the parting 
of'two spirits who had no need of words in 
order that either might understand the feel- 
ings of the other. To her it was no longer 
the schoolmaster, but a young man whose 
glances or tone gave her soul a thrill which 
it had never before experienced. At first 
they stood by the bedside of Raymond 
while Charles spoke cheerful words to the 
poor boy who must remain till health should 
restore the vigor he had lost. Then, at 
the very moment of departure, and all unob- 
‘served by others, he pressed Anna’s soft 
hand ina manner which brought the rich 
crimson glowing to her cheeks. His words 
were few, — only these : — : 

“I may come again, — may I? And will 
you let me write to you from Valparaiso ?” 

A glance like a sudden sun-ray among 
red clouds answered him, and upon the sin- 
cerity of that answer he would have staked 
his soul. 

We will not speak positively as to what 
else occurred; but when it is remembered 
that close to the schoolmaster there was a 
bewitching waist, and above it two sweet lips 
such as artists love to think upon, and that 
Charles Remington was human, the reader 
has only to imagine what might naturally 
have happened under such conditions. 


‘and that therefore should he come four days 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE SHIP ALWILDA. 


FF W hours later the youn gogue 
A stood upon Long Wharf, 
the lofty spars of the A/wi/da, as with her 
cargo all on board she lay ready for depart- 
ure, having been previously cleared at the 
Custom House. A pang shot through his 
heart as he thought of the sick boy whom he 
had just left, and whose high -anticipations 
of an ocean voyage had been so unexpect- 
edly disappointed ; and much less of enjoy- 
ment he promised himself than would have 
been his could he have had in the forecastle 
and upon deck the society of one so intelli- 
gent, so lovable, and so poetic. 

The wind was now unfavorable; but the 
next day it backed around from northeast to 
northwest, and at noon the ship got under 
way, running off before a strong breeze 
which carried her three hundred nautical 
miles in twenty-four hours, or at the rate of 
twelve and a half knots an hour. No one 
had been shipped in Raymond’s place, nor 
would any other have been taken instead of 
Charles had he failed to appear; for green 
hands are not of much account, and the cap- 
tain of a merchantman does nut. lose any 
sleep from discovering that he has put to 
sea without them after they have shipped to 

0. So now the A/wilda had thirteen men 

fore the mast, or twelve and a school- 

master, — the cook, steward and officers 
bringing her complement up to nineteen. 

Charles was fearfully seasick, and for 
three days could do nothing ; his case dur- 
ing a great part of the time being rendered 
worse from the occurrence of a tremendous 

le from the southward which piled the sea 
into mountains. The storm over, however, 
he felt better, and in a week from the time 
of leaving port could meet the various odors 
from the galley, not only without loathing, 
but with a hearty appetite. He became accus- 
tomed to “scouse,” to beans, to codfish, and 


to the everlasting salt-junk. These things: 


were eaten with a better appetite than that 
with which he had generally set down to 
more claborate dishes on shore. 

He showed a lively interest in all the oper- 
ations of managing the ship; and the sail- 
Ors expressed surprise at the alacrity with 
which he performed dutie, usually very 

rplexing to green hands. But Charles 
fad a natural aptitude for things of the 
kind, and the old tars told him that if he had 
begun young enough he would have made 
an excdiient sailor. Thus he won their good 
opinion, and this was much. ~ 

They were surprised at his complete un- 
. @erstanding of navigation. Where had he 
learned it?—in a barn-yard? And did he 
ever make sail on the school-house with a 


dozen yoke of oxen, get his latitude and lon 
gitude and prick down his position on some 
sort of an up-country chart? If not, what 
had he expected to do with sea-learning? 
Why, he knew the position of the ship, they 
said, just as well as “ the old man” did, — 
and he a green-horn! It was untucky that 
he didn’t know the ropes as well, or he 
might have shipped as captain! And one 
of the old salts told how a captain he had 
once sailed with, and who ball jeneed into 
the cabin without going through the fore- 
castle, was obliged to tie rags of various 
colors to the running rigging because he 
could not remember the names of the ropes, 
He would say,— 

“ Haul away on red rag!” —“ A small pull 
on blue rag!” — “ Let go yellow rag!” — 
“ Belay green rag!” --“ Avast hauling on 
white rag!” 

Such conversation the jolly tars would 
have as they sat under the bulwarks in the 
dog-watches, and Charles enjoyed their 
quaint ideas exceedingly. They were rough 
but good-natured fellows, with square faces 
and short, stumpy forms. Every one of . 
them had in mind some particular ship he 
was forever talking about. One had sailed 
in the Zaglioni, on three or four voyages 
between New York and Havre; and noth- 
ing which was not othodox on board her 
could possibly be so anywhere else. Anoth- 
er, who was last from the Coringa, in 
which he had been to Calcutta, held that 
ship in no less veneration. A third swore 
by the Pactolus, an old cotton ship of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire; a fourth, by the 
Patrick Henry, of New York; and thus 
they went on through the whole. 

Some of these honest fellows could not 
write their own names, and were able to 
read but very little. So Charles came 
around to his old calling; and on Sundays, 
when there was nothing else to do but work 
ship, he took delight in giving them simple 
lessons. It impressed him strangely to see 
these weather-worn men, who were giants 
on a topsail-yard in a furious gale, become like 
— children in the study of small, easy 
words. 


The ship made slow progress ; being head- 
ed off by almost constant southerly winds; 
and near the edge of the southeast trade, 
she was becalmed twenty-four days. The 


sails were clewed up to keep them from 
slatting with her lazy roll ; and to Charles it 
began to seem as if a breeze was something 
away back in his memory which he was 
never to feel again. But there wos work 
enough about ship, —a continual ii::ing of 
one thing or another. 

In the evening watches the men would 
spin yarns and sing, or growl about the 
calm, and whistle for wind. Charles him 


self was a good singer, and the sailors wer 
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sed at the number of salt-water songs 
that he knew. Sometimes he would sing 
them one which they had never heard before, 
while at other times he would join them in 
pouring forth something with which they 
were familiar. With what heartiness the 
sons of the sea would roar out the lines 
of Dibdin. Such for example as these : — 


“A of those musty old lubbers 
ho tell us to fast and to think, 
And patient fa!l in with life’s rubbers, 
With nothing but water to drink! 


A can of stuff, had they twigged 
Would have set them for 
And in spite of the rules 
Of the schools, 


And owore hove was my grog.” 

To the sentiment of the song of which 
this is a part, Charles, of course, could not 
gubscribe, though his shipmates undoubt- 
edly did so in all sincerity. The ballad 


about “ Poor Jack” he liked better. What 
consolation in the last verse ! — 


“ Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so soft 
As for grief to be taken aback: 
That same little cherub who sits up aloft 
Will look out a good berth for poor Jack.” 


But he did not confine himself to Dibdin, 
much as he admired that heart-stirring song- 
ster. He sang pathetic ballads from other 
authors, and almost drew tears from the sail- 
ors’ eyes by giving them “ Mary’s Dream” in 
richer and clearer notes than they had at 
command. How far along the ocean the 
swect words floated ! — 


“ The moon had climbed the hiaest hill 
That rises o’er the source of Dee, 
And from its eastern summit shed 
Her silver light o’er tower and tree, 
When Mary /aid her down to sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy, far at sea.” 


Perhaps he put more feeling into the song 
from the fact that his warm and strong imag- 
ination made the scene in some measure 
personal to himself. Was there not one 
who dreamed of him now that he was “ far 
atsea”? And should the great ocean swal- 
low him up, might he not in some melan- 
choly vision appear to her from whom he 
was parted in form but not in spirit;' beyond 
the pathless ocean? 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CAPE-DE-VERD SQUALL. 


T length the trade-wind, a mere breath 

of air, began to stir the sails which 

ung in the buntlines, and the captain or- 
dered everything to be sheeted home. The 
ship got steerage-way, but still made only 
two or three knots an hour, so that ‘she was 
& long time, as compared with the distance, 


in getting from the “ horse-latitude ” down 
to that of the Cape-de-Verd Islands. 

Here, however, sne had more wind than 
was necessary, and Charles for the first 
time witnessed the terrors of a squall at sea, 
The ship was going along slowly, with 
studding-sails set, when the second mate, 
who had been ing the quarter-deck for 
the first two bells of the mid-watch, stepped 
quickly to the cabin door and called the 
captain. The latter came on deck in shirt 
and trousers, looked anxiously to the east- 
ward for a moment, and then turning to his 
officers, said sharply, — 

“Call all hands, Mr. Roberts, and get in 
every rag you can! That fellow’s coming 
for us! hy the devil did n’t you call me 
before ?” 

But Mr. Roberts had called him as soon 
as the danger appeared, although in the two 
or three minutes which elapsed before the 
captain got on deck the cloud had shot up 
surprisingly. 

“ Forward there! call all hands!” sang 
out the officer, as he himself jumped to let 
go some of the studding-sail tacks, sheets and 

alyards. “Get in these studding-sails! 
Haul down the flying-jib!” 

“ All hands, ahoy!” was roared into the 
house forward. “Tumble out here to 
shorten sail! Squall, ho!” 

Meanwhile the third mate sprang from 
the cabin, and the cook and steward from 
the house on the booby hatch. 

The studding-sails came fluttering in- 
board; the royal and top-gallant-halyards 
were let go by the men; the spanker was 
brailed up; and the men rushed to the 
clewlines and buntlines of the foresail and 
mainsail. But the velocity of the squall _ 
was astonishing. Already it roared upon 
the water with the sound of a tempest 
through a forest. 

“Hard up your helm!” cried the captain. 

“Hard up it is, sir!” 

“Let go the topsail-halyards, fore and 
aft! Clew up the mizzen topsail!” 

There was just wind enough for the ship 
to answer her helm and avoid taking the 
squall on her broadside. She began to pay 
slowly off, and just as her stern turned fairly 
toward the wild and frightful cloud, the tor- 
nado rushed over her taffrail. The mizzen- 
topsail sheets had been started and the top- 
sail itself nearly clewed up; but in a mo- 
ment it was torn from the yard like a rag, 
The main-topsail was split in two, and the 
royals and topgallant-sails, although hauled 
up, were entirely carried away. 

The night was a solid block of darkness 
streaked with terrific lightning; the thunder 
broke in deafening peals; the sea hissed 
and boiled; and the tremendous roar of the 
ew! drowned any attempt of the human 
voice. 
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This state of things, however, did not 
last more than ten minutes, when the tem- 
pest ceased almost as suddenly as it had 
arisen. Then, for a time, the sea shot up to 
a fearful height, and the ship rolled and 
wallowed as if all her seams must open and 
all her masts go by the board. But they 
did not do so ; for a ship is a piece of mech- 
anism exceedingly strong. 

After this squall there was much to do. 
Damaged sails were mended, and new ones 
bent in place of those that were lost. Then, 
all injuries being repaired, the daily and 
nightly routine went on much the same as 
before, except that the pom S were in more 
frequent use, as the ship had been some- 
what strained, although the leak was nota 
very bad one. The same light trade-wind 
continued down to latitude seven, then com- 
pletely died out; and the ship was no less 
than twenty-three days in making three de- 
grees of latitude. During most of this time 
acandle would have burned on deck with- 
out a flicker. 

In the night-watches the old tars told fear- 
ful stories of ships that had been becalmed 
until all hands perished for want of food. 
But Charles was slow to believe that this 
had ever happened. He related to them, 


‘ however, the story of a sloop which sailed 


from the Canary Islands for New York 
about the middle of the last century; and 
which, having lost all her sails in bad weath- 
er, drifted helplessly until she had been at 
sea one hundred and sixty-five days; at the 
end of which time those of her crew who 
survived, and who had eaten their dead 
shipmates, were taken off by another vessel. 
But this tragedy was occasioned by too 
much wind rather than too little. 

“Where did you get all these yarns?” 
said a gruff old fellow, fur whom the slack 
of the fore-topgallant-halyard made a seat as 
ithung in coils fromits pin. “Did you 
chaps use to sit along under the lee of the 
larboard ox and k salt Berkshire all 
through your watch ?” 

Charles made some laughing reply; and 
then, drawn on by questions from the simple 
sons of Neptune, related to them many au- 
thentic marine incidents, of which they had 
never before heard, but which interested 
them far more than any of their ordinary 


» forecastle yarns. Their respect for him was 


increased by his modesty; for he did not 
forget that they were sailors, while he was a 
landsman. And he was careful never to 
obtrude anything uncalled for, or which 
would give him the appearance of attempt- 
ing to put his schoolmaster accomplishments 
upon sea-legs. Any presumption of this 
kind would have been cuttingly rebuked. 
It was their pride that they “allowed no 
man to fool them in a rope.” 

' The occasional faint breezes by which the 


calm was interrupted at length brought the 
Alwilda down to latitude four north, where 
she struck the southeast trade; but this 
pore so light and was so often entirely 
ost that she was more than a month in 
reacning its southern edge, where, after one 
more period of tedious calm which endured 
for fifteen days, her broad canvas was at 
err filled by the fresh gales of the varia- 
es. 

So great a prevalence of calm weather 
was very unusual, and the passage thus far, 
which should have been made in about fif 
days, had occupied more than four months, 
Some anxiety was felt lest the supply of wa- 
ter should run short, and Charles witnessed 
an ingenius expedient of the captain’s for 
making it hold out. It was ordered that the 
tin cup from which the men drank should be 
carried to the main-topgallant-mast-head; 
and when any one was thirsty enough to do 
so, he might go up and get the cup, bring it 
down and drink from it; but he was always 
to carry it back, permitting no other person 
to use it without going through with the like 
performance. Thus no one would be apt to 
drink for mere pastime. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LEAK THAT WOULD NOT STOP. 


{em ship had now wind enough, and the 
captain carried sail on her very hard. 
On the morning after she got the strong 
westerly breeze abeam, Charles came on 
deck with the watch at four o’clock, and: 
found the state of things to be such as he 
had not witnessed since the early part of 
the passage. The exhilarating gale had put 
all hands in spirits. Away out in the dark- 
ness the white caps of the seas leaped up in 
broken lines; and against the ship’s side 
there was adash and roar which had not 
been heard for months. The big rollers, 
tumbling under the A/wilda’s bilge, gave 
her every moment a quick, heavy throw, as 
she lay over with the piping wind, while the 
very decks trembled with the strain from 
the great spars. It was one of those occa- 
sions which gladden sailors’ hearts. and 
which are especially welcome after long 
calms or head-winds. 

“It’s blowing pretty hard for the main- 
sail,” said the second mate, to whose watch 
Charles belonged, looking in at the cabin 
door and speaking to the captain, one of 
whose regulations was that his subordinates 
should never make or shorten sail without 
calling him. 

The “old man” came on deck. “ Well,” 
said he, “it is blowing rather hard. but I 
don’t want to shorten sail if I can help it 
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the pumps. I ama little suspicious of 
He leak, Seer since that infernal leak off 
the Cape de Verds I have n’t been easy.” _ 
“The pumps were worked for a consider- 
able time, but still the water came freely, 
and then the captain gave orders to shorten 
sail, as the strain on the ship was too great. 
The leak which had been sprung off the 
de Verds was nota steady one, and 

for this reason it was all the more danger- 
ous. The ship was plunging so that there 
was no dry place on her decks, and the lev- 
elike-purchase of her masts, with their 
s of sail, was enormous. i , 

The weather now became very rough ; the 
wind backing around against the sun and 
coming out ahead, so that at nightfall the 
ship was hove to with nothing on her but 

. the close-reefed main-topsail. If was found 
that she leaked two thousand strokes an 
hour. 

That night Charles Remington dreamed 
of Anna Mortimer and the dear little sclool- 
house by the roadside. He saw the schol- 
ars in rows behind their desks, —.saw Isa- 
bel Lee, with her raven hair, and dark, beau- 
tiful eyes, and Raymond Mortimer, with the 
mud on his handsome jacket, just as he 

. looked after his adventure with Farmer 
Morgan’s colt. Then followed confused 
visions of a party and a moonlight walk. 
But the road was ended bya wide bay which 
showed a ship at anchor; and on board this 
ship he felt that he must embark, leaving all 
his happiness behind. A terrible sense of 
oppression stole into his dream, and again 
Raymond Mortimer was sick unto death ; 
the doctor was there ; and a ship, that 
seemed to sail right over the dry land, came 
and anchored in front of the door, as if to 
at the blue-eyed ber away. 
“Starboard watch, ahoy!”* And now his 
dream was ended. It was eight bells; and 
tumbling out of his berth he went on deck. 
Things had become worse during his four 
hours below. Both the gale and the leak 
had increased, and it was now impossible to 
keep the ship free. She was like some hu- 
man being sinking in some fatal malady that 
mocks the power of medicine. 
- “Chick, click, clack,” went the pumps, 
pouring an incessant torrent into the. lee 
scuppers, but all in vain. The water in the 
hold, although it did not gain fast, gained 
steadily. A drug was got over the bows to 
keep the ship’s head to the wind, and then 
all the topmasts were cut away to ease her. 
In the heavy wind and sea it was evident 
that no boat could live ; and unless the gale 
should abate in a few hours, in so much as 
to give the yawl or the long-boat a chance, 
ali hands must perish. 
2 When morning came, the scene was dreary 


indeed, Away to the misty horizon on'every | 
side, ithe rigid ocean presented the same | ' 
12 


fearful multitude of snowy caps; and 
Charles could imagine how, on and on, far 


beyond his sight, the angry crests still broke 


and roared just as those did which were 
close to the ship. The A/wél/da’s motion in 
her rise and fall was perceptibly deadened? 
Her roll and plunge were becoming like 
those of a log; and she now often took the’ 
top of a sea on her bow. It would go wash- 
ing along aft, and almost take the men at 
the pumps off their legs. Once or twice the 
jib-boom was put ccmpletely under water; 
and when this occurs with a ship of seven 
hundred tons, it is time for one to look 

The pumps were sounded again and again, 
but the depth of water in the well could not 
be arrived at, from the fact that with the 
plunging of the ship appearances were decep- 
tive, and there would sometimes seem to be 
eight feet and at others only four. But the 
vessel was going down, — that was certain, — 
going down -in a tempest; and there could 

e no after-part to the fearful ocean drama, 
no drifting in an open boat, no waiting days 
and nights for rescue upon the desolate 
ocean. The terrible force of the wind was, 
a sufficient assurance of this. 

The men’preserved a grim calmness as 
they took their turns at the pumps; for the 
habit had become nature to them. Now 
and then they spoke to each other, shouting 
a few words upon the roaring gale. ° 

“It blows harder than ever,” said. a chap 
named Big Tom. “Well, there’s no maw 
aboard this ship that was born to be hung, 
— that ’s all I ’ve got to say about it!” 

“ Will the captain get out the long-boat?” 
asked Charles, addressing a stern old tar 
who stood with him at the pumps, and who 
was called Boston Jack. 

“How should I know?” was the reply. 
And even in that forlorn moment there was 
in the tone almost a contempt for that green- 
ness which would permit a foremast hand to 
ask what the captain of the ship intended to 
do, — just as if it were anybody’s business 
but the captain’s own. ‘ 

At length a tremendous sea, breaking from 
stem to stern, filled the decks four feet deep; 
almost drowning the men at the pumps; 
and the ship settled in such a manner that 
Charles believed the final moment had come: 
He caught his breath quickly, and there was 
an indescribable pang at his heart. But a 
portion of the bulwarks being knocked away 
with an axe, the vessel threw off her bur- 
den, and still fe suspense remained. A 

“Anna Mortimer and poor young Ra 
mond!” thought Charles, as he bent to his 
hopeless work, “how, even now, they may 
be speaking of me! and how little have the 
ever imagined a scene like this!” vee 
‘In all the tossings and tumblings of thé 
ship, in all own his staggerings and lurchings 
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as he clung to the pump-brake, the thought 
uld haunt him of “ Mary’s Dream,” — 
t sad Scotch ballad which he so often 
had sung to thesailors! The solemn scene 
was graven in his brain, and he felt all the 
gloom of its realization, — himself the spirit 
of the drowned. 

Confusion and tempest were all about 
him, yet thought darted here and there with 
the quickness of lightning. His mother, his 
father, — what would they do and say in the 
lopg, dreadful days in store for them? 

ould Anna Mortimer hold dear his mem- 
ery in the years to come? And Raymond 


— would he, after all, go to sea? Poor lit- 
tle school-boy, how fortunate that he had not 
sailed in this ship! The stroke which had 
seemed so ill-timed had saved him from an 
ocean grave, and those who loved him from 
a life-long sorrow ! 

Was there any abatement of the wind? 
Was the last heavy gust as strong as the 
others? Were the lulls between the flaws 
any longer than — had been? Would the 
ship float one hour? or two hours? or three 
hours? Still the pumps creaked and rattled, 
and the great streams of water poured out 
from them. 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


BY MARY 


pony, Gray,” said Effie, as 
she mounted at the gate her gentle 
favorite. 
The horse answered wlhinnying, and toss- 
ing his curly mane, whilst Patrick, who had 
helped her mount, bade her shorten her 
ride on account of the threatening rain- 
clouds. 

“Gray can gallop like the wind, and my 
dress is waterproof,” she said to herself, as 
she raised her eyes, blue as the heavens that 
met their questioning gaze. 

Accordingly, at an easy pore she cantered 
down the road, enjoying the breath of gar- 
den blossoms and the not too sunny air. 
Entering the woods, her favorite path, the 

ny, in keeping with her mood, slackened 

is speed, and Effie felt the cool leaves 
against her glowing cheek whispering their 
secrets, whilst near her, and deep in the 
woods, the birds’ songs greeted her delighted 
ear; the pines offering fragrant incense all 
about her. 

Suddenly, a sound of pattering rain drops 
warned her either to turn hastily homeward, 
or to seek a nearer shelter. Just on the 
edge of the wood, there stood a desolate 
dwelling-house, and toward it she galloped. 
She had often peered through the cobweb- 
bed windows looking for fabled ghosts, and 
had thought before of the odnvenient shel- 
ter it would offer in a mischance like the 
present. Wondering, a little anxiously, 
what she should do with Gray, as scarcely a 
westige of an old shed remained beside the 
house, she passed the woodland boundary, 
and, with some surprise, found others be- 
fore her had laid siege, and, happily for her, 
erected a covering for their horses of 
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and boughs. Under this she rode, and 
stood listening to the voices that fell indis- 


her, she decided to dismount, and, at last, to 
enter the house. In this act she was assist- 
ed by a young man, who, dashing through 
the rain, offered her the shelter of his im 
promptu umbrella,—a piece of old mat- 
ting. 

“We are adopting Robinson Crusoe style 
at present, and this will prove a lit:!: 
tection,” he explained. “ The shower stop 
= us on our way as it has stopped you,” 
ne continued. “ We are a ate of horse- 
back riders escorting a young lady friend to 
her uncle’s at no great distance from here, 
and if you will permit me I will make you 
acquainted with my friends.” 

ffie consenting, with a mixture of pleas- 
ure and bashfulness, felt at once relieved 
and delightfully surprised upon discovering 
her Cousin Dora the centre of the party, 
and meditating a visit to her very self. An 
incident that placed them all at once upona 
| friendly footing, and caused many exclama 
tions of wonder and amusement. 

“The cream of the adventure,” said the 
gallant young man. 

Then, whilst the rain continued to pour, 
Effie related all the stories that she had ev- 
er heard about the old mansion, ghostly and 
romantic. 

Some of them said, “ Ugh,” and turned 
ws at the thought of ghosts, and one young 

y declared, — 

“I’m glad we investigated before you 
came, Miss May. We ’ve been all over this 
tumble-down tenement, and gathered spr 


boards | ders and dustwebs on our trails, and per 


tinctly upon her ear. Their sound pleasing. . 
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now there is a ghost somewhere near 
us. Dora dear, did see anything that 
looked like one ? What color are they?” 

“Very pale blue,” replied Dora. 

“ Dressed in armor,” said the young man 
who had helped Effie dismount. 

Another young man who had been dili- 

tly occupied in killing spiders, and keep- 
Eon bat out of the room, declared, whilst 
he paused in his occupation, that he saw one 
looking out of every window when they first 
roached the house. 

“Oh!” and “Ah!” and “Ugh!” and 
“When will it stop raining?” 

“ Stop raining,” said Hal. “ Are n’t bats 
and ghosts fitting accompaniment in deso- 
late ruins?” 

With pictures, cabinets of ancient date, 
carvings gilt and burnished,’ ” 


eee the gallant young man in his most 
ery accents. 
“Less appropriately,” said Dora, — 


Tew was vedelent of mould and must, 
While on the 
Perennially had thickened.’ ” 
“Or,” drawled Hal, “still more less ap- 
propriately, — 


oe cen 
tos 

“Oh!” exclaimed Effie suddenly, “the 
sun is coming out.” 

And Hal, omitting the last of his quota- 
tion, threw open the window a moment too 
soon, and a whiri of wind and dash of rain 
sent them all quickly to the farthest part of 
the room. Only fora moment. The wind 
seeking its proper quarter, the clouds rolled 
in massive columns toward the horizon, tak- 
ing various forms. The ever-glorious rain- 
bow spanned the heavens, and, loath to 
turn their backs upon it, they mounted 
their impatient horses, and rode through the 
radiant woods, too merry a party to mind 
the bounteous, sunny drops the leaves show- 
ered down upon them. 


TWO RUNAWAYS. 


e BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


‘WO small people, a boy and a girl, sat 
dissolved in tears on the steps of a large 
house overlooking the Common. 
“| say it’s being treated more worse than 
aslave,” said Harry, drying his eyes on a 
ink-bordered pocket-handkerchief. “ There 
er up with such 


Nellie, and ’t a’n’t 


$ no sense in a feller’s 
croolty. You ’re a gir 
half so bad fer you.” 

“1 think it is badder for me, a good deal,” 
said Nell, between her sobs; “coz you went 
to sce the dancing horses, and I ‘nt ever 
been hardiy anywhere.” 

“ Well, don’t be a silly and cry, ’t won’t 
make it any better,” said ecw | grandly, 
now that his own sobs had ceased. 

“ Every little girl and boy that I know is 
going to see those lovely beasts,” Nell pro- 
ceeded on, still sobbing, in spite of her 
' brother’s advice. ‘1 saw an elephant once, 

and his nose was his tail, and his tail was 
| his nose.” 

_ _ “Don’t say little girl and boy, Nell. We 

don’t know any but what are about as big as 
ourselves. My! a’n’t elephants funny, 
though !” 

“And she would n’t let us have two 
pieces of cocoanut pie for luncheither. Ev- 


ery mamma in the whole world is better than 
she,” said Nell, with conviction. 

“I say, Nell, let’s run away, and live by 
ourselves. We ’ve any quantity of money 


in our banks, you know, and did n’t mamma > 


say that we were to do just what we pleased 
with it?” said Harry, brightening. 

Nell ceased crying at once, and a great 
change came over her pretty little puckered- 
up face. 

“That’s' just edzactly what I ’d like,” 
said she, clasping her small pink hands ex- 
citedly. “ Let’s start this very moment.” 

“Well,” said Harry, “I guess when we 
’re gone mamma.’ll feel sorry to think how 
she treated us. Let’s go into the country. 
I’d like to live in the country. There ’s 
squirrels there, and plenty for a feller tu do 
when he don’t go to school. We won't go 
to school at all, though, when we don’t have 
any one to tellus what we must do.” —‘ 

“No,” said Nell; “ but we must take our 
playthings.” 


“We can't take them all, only two or 


three things, ’coz you see we ’ve got to 
in the horse-cars,” replied Harry. “It 
too far to go to any steam-car station, 
guess, and if we should hire a carriage li 
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mamma would if she did n’t have ours, why 
folks would think ’t was funny, and we ’d 

t found out. I ’m pretty big, but then 

e coachman would ask questions.” 

“ How can we hire a house, then?” said 
Nell, looking somewhat puzzled. - 

“ Oh, we don’t care if they do ask ques- 
tions when we get away from the city ; but I 
’m "fraid somebody ’Il stop our going if we 
a’n’t careful. You do pet as I tell you, 
Nell, and don’t be silly. Let ’s go to 
Swampscott. Swampscott is jolly, and 
there ’s a fish ocean there.” 

“Oh, yes, I ’member. We went there 
with mamma last summer, and there were 
music men’ playing at night, and sand to 
make houses of. Shall we say good-by to 
mamma?” 

“Why, no, you sie, of course not. 
We must n’t let her see us go, either. 
We can creep in at the basement door, and 
get our banks and things without anybody’s 
noticing us. I ’ve got ten dollars and sixty 
cents, and I ’m going to take my gun.” 

“I’ve got nine dollars, mamma said so 
when I counted it day after tomorrow,” said 
Nell. “Shall we keep any servants? I 
must take my dolls, and Miss Josephine’s 
carriage, and the big bedstead, and Clari- 
bel’s Saratoga trunk, and my prettiest china 
teaset.”’ 

“ Now, if you ’re going to be such a silly, 
we may as well give up going; that’s just 
like a girl, to be tugging round such a lot 
of ridiculous dolls and things. You might 
take one doll and something else, I s’pose, 
but p’rhaps we shall walk a good ways to 

t to there from here, too.” 

Nell looked as if she were going to cry, 
and could not be persuaded to leave either 
one of her three favorite dolls at home. 

“Miss Josephine would cry after me, | 
know,” she said, “and Claribel is delicate, 
and needs her mamma’s care, and, O Harry, 
I can’t leave any of ’em. I can carry every 
one so easy too.” 

It was a long time before these two ad- 
yventurous small people were fairly on their 
way, and very heavily laden small people 
they were too, both of them. Harry found 
that it was extremely hard to part with his 
most cherished tows, though he had called 
his sister a silly because she had experienced 
the same feeling. As his tastes were chief- 
ly of a warlike character, he looked like a 
small but very desperate soldier, carrying 
several wooden swords, bows and arrows, 
and‘ a gun, besides a mysterious -looking 
black box, which contained nothing more 
deadly than fish hooks and lines, however. 
Nell’s armful of dolls, some of which she 
carried ignominiously upside down, were 
enough of a burden for a much larger pair 
of arms than hers, but she also insisted ok, 


on taking Miss Claribel’s Saratoga trun 


which contained that lady’s large and valug. 
ble Parisian wardrobe. 


A Revere-Beach car greeted their eyes 
first when they reached Scollay Square, and 
decided that Revere Beach 
was better than Swampscott after all, as 
there was a little woods there very near the 
water, and when he drove down with Uncle 
Jack early in the summer he remembered 
distinctly to have seen several empty 
houses. 

It was growing late in the season. The 
flowers had been pinched by Jack Frost, and 
nearly every one of them hung drooping on 
their stalks. The leaves looked as if the 
were on fire, what were left of them, andit 
was n'thalf so jolly in the country as it was 
afew weeks before, when Nell and Ha 
came home from the mountains with a whole 
troopof relatives. It was late in the after. 
noon, and late afternoon is never a very 
cheerful time for wanderers, so — our 
runaways got out of the car at the funny 
little station down by the sea, they were not 
= as happy as they expected to be when 
they left home. It was a very warm after- 
noon for the season, though, and there were 
some people at the beach, — children play- 
ing in the sand, and picking up shells, while 
the older people walked quietly along the 
beach, or sat in the pavillion watching 
them. 

“Jolly, is n’t it, Nell?” said Harry, but 
rather doubtfully. 

“Y-e-s,” said Nell, more doubtfully still, 
at the same time stooping to pick up several 
of her dolls, and viewing nathaliciilly the de- 
struction of one lovely wax nose. 

Then they fell in with a bright, merry lit- 
tle girl, the daughter of the station-keeper, 
and had a very good time for an hour or so. 
She took off her stockings and shoes, and 
waded in where the great waves were break 
ing with the most fascinating amount of 
courage, and kept diving her brown head 
under the water, while Jack followed in hum- 
ble imitation, and Nell looked on half in 
fear and half in delight. They confided to 
her their housekeeping intentions, and the 
indignities which had been heaped upon . 
them at home, for, as Harry declared, she 
was the right sort of a girl. 

“We ’ve runned away forever and ever,” 
said Harry calmly. ‘“*We’re rich as we can 
be, but we have n’t any supper.” 

“ My gracious ! ” exclaimed their new ac 
quaintance, who was older than they were, 
and received this announcement with aston 
ishment, “ you did n’t run away and come 

“Course we did,” sai 
“I ’m big enough to take oe rN 
though to be sure she ’s rather little.” 

“Oh! oh! oh! what will your papa and 
mamma say?” 
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“I ha’ n’t any papa,” corrected Harry. 
«My mamma is a widower.” 

“| ’m going straight and tell my mamma 
and papa about you. Somebody must see 
to you and send you home,” said the right 
sort of a girl, who did n’t seem quite so nice, 
now, turning toward the station. 

“You need n’t,” said Harry. “We ’re 

ing to find a house now, and no one has 
any right to send us home,” 

«Dolls is drefful heavy,” said Nell, as 
they trudged along over the fields away from 
the water. “I hope we shall find our house 
soon.” 

The sun had set. Though there was still 
color in the west, it was growing toward 
dusk, when in a sort of pasture away from 
the road they happened to find an uninhab- 
ited cottage. 

“Hollo! here ’s a house all ready, Nell,” 
said Harry, making a great effort to seem 
satisfied with the state of things. 

Nell’s lip trembled, and she hugged her 
doils convulsively, as she looked up at the 

, staring windows of her future home. 

“] don’t like this house, Harry;” and then 
bursting into tears,“I want to see mam- 
ma!” she said. 

“1 might ’a’ known just how it would be,” 
said Harry angrily. “Girls are always just 
so soft, wanting to see their mammas, and 
crying for nothing. Any way, you ’ve ‘got 
to stay here tonight. It ’s an awful way 
back to the car station.” 

There was some difficulty about getting 
into the house, however, as the doors were 
all locked fast, but after a while Harry suc- 
ceeded in getting into a window, and unbolt- 
ed the back door to admit Nell. 

“We can’t stay here, Harry, ’coz there 
a’n’t any beds, or chairs, or tables, or sup- 
“# or anything in the house at all,” said 

l 


“1 did m’t think about that,” said Harry, 
“but we can eat the candy that we bought 
at the station, for supper, and sleep on the 
floor just for one night. We can buy our 
furniture and things tomorrow.” 

“No,” said Nell, with fresh sobs, “ I want 
to go home. | like living with mamma bet- 
ter.” 


A star, faint and silvery, peeped out in 
the sky. The crickets were singing the 
lonesomest little songs you ever heard. The 
air was growing cold and chilly, and the 
wind told doleful tales in the chimney. Har- 
yy felt like crying himself, but he choked 

own his tears, and looked quite brave, 


erg anything but contented. 
“ Well, let us fe home then,” he said at 


length, taking a forlorn survey of the ghost- 
Bi: empty room where they stood. “ Mam- 
ll be awful glad to see us, and p’r’aps 


we ’d better wait till by and by before we 
run away and keep house by ourselves.” 

Nell brightened, clutched her dolls, and 
they both ran out of the house as fast as 
they could go, and never stopped to look be- 
hind them until they reached the car station. 

Now that they were on their way home, 
though a little frightened, their spirits rose 
wonderfully, and Harry experienced a sense 
of adventure which was charming, If he 
could only have disposed of his conscience 
he would have liked it all very much, One 
beloved doll had been lost on the journey 
thus far, one had broken its neck, another 
its nose, and ‘Harry had presented several 
cherished toys to the nice girl at the station, 
for the sake of getting rid of them, but play- 
things seemed very trivial matters to them 
just then, 

A few late people still lingered on the 
beach, enjoying the moonlight. There were 
bright lights in the jolly little station, and 
the ;nice, though decidedly officious girl, 
“omg thought, came running out to gree! 
them. 

“O mamma, mamma!” she said, “ here 
are the little boy and girl who have run 
away, back again.” 

And mamma, a pleasant-faced, motherly 
looking woman, came running out too, and 
called her husband to consult with him 
what should be done with them. 

“We ’re going home,” said Harry. “I 
guess I know the way, and can take care of 
my sister too, We concluded to wait till 
by and by before we keep house alone.” 

“ Their mother will be in such suspense,” 
said the kind woman anxiously. “Is n't 
Mr. Perkins going up in the steam cars? I 
believe he is,—in the very next train, — 
and if he would take charge of them, they 


“would reach home a great deal sooner than 


by way of the horse cars, and I should feel 
so much easier about them.” 

‘Her husband went immediately in search 
of Mr. Perkins, a jolly old gentleman, with 
a florid complexion, who kept a hotel or 
boarding-house somewhere in the town, and 
who appeared on the scene, declaring that 
he should be delighted to take charge of 
two such droll little wanderers, 

It was eight o’clock — past Nell’s bed- 
time — when they reached home, and their 
mamma was of course almost frantic with 
anxiety concerning them, and a good part of 
the neighborhood were engaged in search- 
ing for the missing ones. Two very tired 
and penitent little folk, they hid their heads. 
in her lap, and sobbed till they fell asleep ; 
for they had changed their minds entirely, 
about her unkindness, and thought how 
dreadful it would be if they were obliged to 
leave her after all. , 
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— Falsification. 


9. — Necessitarian. 
— Occasional. 


10. — Fair-spoken. 
. — Sacrimental. 11.— Abstergent. 
— Society. 12. — Naughtily. 
13.-— Whip-poor-will. 

ABER 
VEIL 
ORLE 


_—— Tigh aims produce noble deeds.” 
18. — Chincoteague. 


18.— Cross-Word Enigma. 

The first is in shower, but not in rain; 
The second is in ache, but not in pain; 
The third is in rich, but not in gain; 
The fourth is in lock, but not in chain; 
The fifth is in dye, but not in stain ; 
The sixth is in stain, but not in dye ; 

. The seventh is in grain, but not in rye; 
The eighth is in cake, but not in pie; 
The ninth is in soar, but not in fly; 

The tenth is in breathe, but not in sigh; 

The eleventh is in mild, but not in tame; 

The twelfth is in chess, but not in game; 

The whole a clergyman will name. Gioja. 


20.— Double Acrostic. 
To caper; a territory; Eastern philosophers; 
to. make vapid; a notion; want; joy; a place of 
con’ ; at the top; money; a girl’s nick- 


name. 
The primals and finals name two contributors 
to this department. BUCKEYE. 
21.—A Diamond. 
A letter from Calais; metal to move; an ani- 
mal; a letter from Calais. ANSER. 


A platform ; to start; gloomy; a shrub; a man's 
name. Capri SHANE. 
Anagrams. 
23.—A sacred lot. 29.—Gas rent. 
24.— Andy sewed. § 30.— Corn pie too. 
25. — Run, lady. 31. — Souse Lena's calf. 
— Pot-pie case. 32.—A plain note. 
27.— Bless Tom. 33-— Sue for a crime. 
—Boilatancat. 34.— Ned’s ass. 
Murti 
35-— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of thirty letters, is a well 
known proverb. 
The 13, 2, 1, 7, 8, is relish. 
The 14, 3,4) 5, 6, 22, is to select. 
The 10, 12, 19, 21, 20, 9, isa premium. 
The 18, 25, 28, 17, 30, is impudence. 
The 29, 27, 23, 24, 11, is to carouse. 
The 16, 15, is a crowd. 


36. — Central Deletion. 
I am belonging to a foot; 
But, of my centre bereft, 
A change most wonderful takes place, 
For a sound is all that 's left. 
PHIL A. DELPHY. 


37-— Drop-Letter Proverb. 
“ .9-e-i-h-e-s-a-0-.” 


Answers Next Month. 


Iris. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month's 
puzzles, received before Feb. 10, we will send a 
novelette; and, for the largest and best batch of 
original contributions, a good book. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the October puzzles were received © 
from O. Possum, New Haven, Conn.; Katie Smith, 
Boston, Mass.; Wat Tyler, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Amanda May, Portland, Me.; and Esther, Wor 
cester, Mass. 

Prise-Winners. 
Katie Smith and Esther, for the best list of an 


swers. 
Accepted. 


Original puzzles by Cyril Deane, Wat Tyler, 
oO. Pose: Anser, ish Boy, and Mufti. 


RUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Ecyptian Princess. By Georg Ebers, 
author of “ Uarda,” and so forth. Published 
William S. Gottsberger, New York. This wor 
is in two volumes, and is sold at forty cents a 
volume. It is a story taken from the German, 
and is written in that peculiar mystic style which 
is so natural to German literature of the present 
day. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Country Love AND City Lrg, by Charles 
Henry St. John, has been published in a neat 
volume by A. Williams & Company, of this city. 
It comprises the poems of Mr. St. John, a num- 


ber of which are very pretty, and can be read 
with profit and pleasure. 

BALLov’s MAGAZINE is the best and cheapest 
magazine in the country. — Union Advocate, 
Maine. 

A capital m ne is BALLou's f present 
toa friend. oille News, 


We read BALLov’s in preference to any other 
magazine. Farmington Chronicle. 

Always interesting and good is BALLou’s Mac- 
AZINE. — Peterboro’ Transeript. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


in Spanish means “ Sun- 
CLARA. — She has gone to Europe. Will be 
absent two years. 


CarLos. — Oh, yes! We have no objection to 
your calling, but please do not remain long. 


Grerty.— Please do not send us any more 
manuscript, as we are well supplied at the pres- 
ent time. 

E. L.— Our arrangements for the year are all 
made, and we regret that we have no use for 
your subjects. 

E. A. D.— We hope to find a place for your 
poem in a short time. The proper opening has 
not yet appeared. 

M. A.— We shall be pleased to use some of 
Lary articles, but not all of them. We will se- 

the best, and reject the othérs, 


is to do right. Inform 
eir advice, and when that 


Murti. — Your 
your parents, and askt 
advice is given do not fali to take it. 


K. A. — We wrote to you twice that the article 


was of no use to us. hat should be sufficient 
for one author. What more can we do? 


Miss S. R. G.— We shall be pleased to send 
you BALLou’s MAGAZINE on the terms proposed, 
only let us know when you wish to commence. 


E.—Of course we will give you what you so 
modestly ask for. We are pleased to comply 
with your request. We wrote to that effect some 
weeks since. 


ULIAN. — Many thanks for your compliments. 

¢ are glad that you like BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, 

and hope that you will a your appreciation 
of it by getting up a big club. 

C. H.— No, pe don’t. The presidential elec- 


tion is over, an try “ dedicated to the gallant 


want to read the stuff which daily papers dish up 
to their patrons. 


PELEG.— As you cannot obtain a government 
office, suppose you now turn your atttention to 
some respectable work if you can find it. We 
have no influence at the Custom House, and 
would not if we could recommend any man. 


Miss M.— This lady writes, “ Your BALLovu’s 
is just toe nice for anything.” We hope not. 
We do not want to make it too nice to read. We 
want twenty thousand just such young ladies as 
ena and Miss M. can help us to secure 
them. 


L. A. S.— Don’t write so indignantly. We 
are not in need of your manuscript, but can use 
it after a proper time of waiting. We pay for 
stories when accepted, and other publishers wait 
until the tales are printed. If this does not suit 
you, send stamps for the return of the manu’ 
script. 


A SuBscriBER.— Thanks for your kin@ wishes 
for a Happy New Year. We return them with 
interest. We hope that all of our patrons will 
have a happy new year, and that thousands of 
new subscribers will rally around us to share our 
blessings. A publisher's blessing is not to be 
despised. 

Back NuMBERS WANTED.— We want about 
twenty back numbers of BALLovu’s, and for them 
will pay fifteen cents each. November and De 
cember, 1875, and January, 1878, are the num 
bers required, and six or eight each would be 
very acceptable. They must he in good ordex, 
as subscribers want them to bind. 


An InquirInc MinD.— For the difference 
between free trade and a tariff, read the political 
papers, and then you will know less than you de 
now. In fact, there are but few men who do unm 
derstand the subject. Be assured that not every 
editor does, even if he writes glibly on the ques 
rion. It is a subject that hes puaaled the wisest 
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and best statesmen for many years, and will con- 
tinue to puzzle them for years to come. 


MERCHANT.— We are not much of a horse 
doctor, and all that we know of a bone-spavin is 


that it is a growth of irregular bony matter from’ 


the bones of the joint. It is caused by bruises, 
sprains, hard work, and blows. It is almost im- 
a to cure a deep-seated spavin, yet some 
orsemen say that it can be done with proper 
remedies. 
““ THEATRICAL. — We are not competent to form 
an opinion, as we did not see the lady, the price 
of admission being téo high for our purse or in- 


Hancock, although we have not heard how the 
ballot stood. It was a great work of art, and we 
hope that it will keep the general warm for many 
years to come, for he is a gentleman and a brave 


‘soldiér. \ We believe that Mrs. Avery Smith, who 


conceived the idea, and did most of the work, 
was rather in — that Gen. Garfield would win 
the prize, but submits to the verdict with smiling 


‘grace and good nature. 
THEODORE. — The epitaphs to which you refer 
are as follow: — 


“ At rest beneath this churchyard stone 
Lies stingy Jimmy Wyatt: 


He died one morning just at ten, 


Clination. Still, it was the fashionable thing to had ty 


go; and many of our friends went, and said that 

they were delighted, but the French of the tal- “* Here lies the remains of 
ented Sarah rather puzzled them. You must be Era yr _ died in 
aygood French scholar to follow an actress who ho 


speaks as rapidly asshe does. ——_. Been buried here.” 


M. A. H.— The great proitente quilt that | You see that they are a little different from what 
was voted for at Newark, N. 


J., was won by Gen. | you supposed. oul 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 1881. 


_ The new and improved appearance of BALLou’s MAGAZINE the past year has been appreciated 
by its patrons, and we hope that in the coming twelve months we shall be just as successful in cater 
ing to the literary wants of our friends as we have been during the year 1880 and the many years 
previous. We trust that our friends in every part of the country will recommend BALLOv’s to their 
neighbors as a serial that is worthy of the support of all classes of society, and of both sexes, old 
. and young. For the latter’s entertainment Capt. George H. Coomer has written a spirited, adven- 
turous story, full of life, with scenes on land and water ; and for the amusement of the elder portion 
of our readers a thrilling Indian novelette will appear, written for us by Fred Myron Colby, called 
“Tue Crimson TRAIL.” This is one of the most interesting stories of wild Indian life that we 
ever read. Those who live in our frontier States will appreciate the dangers and anxieties of 
friends who have fallen into the hands of the savages. We know that this story will be popular. 
For the year 1881 we shall improve our illustrations, and have secured as writers George H. Coomer, 
of Warren, R.I.; Capt. William H. Macy, of Nantucket; William H. Thomes, author of “ The 
Gold-Hunters’ Adventures,” “The Whaleman’s Adventures,” “The Slaver’s Adventures,” and so 
forth; A. M. Barnard, Camilla Willian, Ada F. Strickland, Edward Dusseault (the African ex 
plorer), Rev. Dr. H. Standish, Prof. James Mackintosh, Elizabeth Bigelow, Earl Marble, John A. 
Peters, Louise Dupee, Mary Frances Williams, Blanche Shaw, Miss Florence B. Getchell, Mrs. 
Mary L. Branch, Amethyst Wayne, M. T. Caldor, Dr. Charles H. Campbell, Miss Anna Mason, 
William H. Bushnell, Clara Le Clerq of Texas, Miss C. D. Beebe, Col. James Franklin Fitts, Miss 
H. R. Hudson, Mrs. Anna W. Morris, Addison F. Browne, and many others. 

The terms of BALtov’s MaGaAzINE for the year 1881 will be $1.50 per annum, postpaid. For 
club ternis and particulars, see announcement on cover-page. ' 

N. B.— Back numbers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE can always be obtained on application at this 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


LAVENDER. — The lavender-fields in the Lon- 
don district cover about five hundred acres, and 
the yield of essential oil varies from fifteen to 
thirty pounds’ weight to the acre, according to 
the season or age of the plants. ' 


1s-STOP ORGANS $58.— BEATTY’s ORGANS, 
with 4 full sets reeds, 1 . Stops, stool, book and 
music, are now offered for only $58. New and 
beautiful style as low as $30, " to $1,000— 2 to 
32 stops. ianos for $125 to $1,600. These in- 
nts are shipped on test trial. No money 
required until they are examined and found just 
as represented. An endless eg of new styles 
are now being offered for the Holiday Season. 
Read Mr. BEATTY’s new advertisement, and send 
. to Washington, N. J., for his latest Iilustrated 
Catalogue, just issued ; sent free to all. 


How To CHoosE a Goop Cow. — The crum- 
i ood indication; a small, full eye, 
, ead should be smail and short. 
Avoid the Roman nose: this indicates thin milk, 
and but little of it. See that she is dished in the 
face, —sunk between the eyes. Notice that she 
is what stock men cal] a good handler, —skin 
soft and loose, like the skin of a dog; deep from 
the loin to the udder, and very slim tail. A cow 
with these marks never fails to be a good milker. 
There is more difference in cows than is page | 
supposed, and but few really good cows are of- 
fered in our markets. If a farmer has “a num- 
ber-one article,” he will not sell her unless he is 
obliged to do so. 


Curious PHENOMENON.—At the Cape of 
Good Hope, near Table Mountain, the clouds 
come down very low now and then without drop- 
ping in rain. At such a time, if a traveler should 
go under a tree for shelter from the threatening 
storm, he would find himself in a drenching 
shower; while out in the open, away from any 
tree or shrub, everything would be as dry as a 
bone. The explanation of the phenomenon i:, 
that the cloud or mist is rather warmer than the 
leaves; and so, when it touches them, it changes 
into clinging drops, which look like dew. Fresh 
drops keep forming, which run together, and at 

1 the water drips off the leaves like rain. 
And this process goes on until the lift, 
and the sun comes out again. 


Tue LancuaGcE or GLoves. —“ Yes” is said 
by letting one glove fall: the gloves are rolled in 
ight hand to say “ No.” If you would have 
rstood that you have become indifferent, 

Beane eagiove your left hand. To indicate that 
you desire to be followed, strike your left shoul- 


der with your gloves. “I do not love you any 
” js pronounced by striki 


eral times against the chin. For “I hate you,” 
turn the gloves inside out. “I should wish to be 
beside you ” is said by smoothing the gloves gen- 
- To ask if you are loved, the left hand is 
gloved, leaving the thumb uncovered. If you 
wish to make the charming confession, “I love 
you,” both gloves are let fall at once. To give a 
warning, “ Be attentive, — we are the 
gloves are turned round the fingers. If you 
would show that you are displeased, strike the 
back of your hand against your gloves ; “furious,” 
you take them away, 


* TRAVEL IN OLD TIMES. — People who are ac- 
customed to travel by rail now-a-days will read 
with interest the following diary of a journey 
from New York to New Orleans in the year 1800: 
“ April 3, left New York in a ferry-boat for Jer- 
sey a Took a two-horse coach, and got to 
Philadelphia the fourth day at 4 P.M. Left 
Philadelphia next morning in a one-horse chaise, 
with man-bag behind, for Lancaster, where we 
arrived the third day. At Lancaster bought a 
horse, and, after nine days’ journey through the 
forests, reached Pittsburgh. Here, with some 
ethers, I bought for $18 a flatboat, in which we 
took our departure for New Orleans, floatin 
with the current. After divers adventures ant 
escapes from great peril by land and water, we 
reached Natchez the fifty-seventh “y! after leav- 
ing Pittsburgh, and New Orleans in thirteen da’ 
thereafter, having been from New York on the 
journey eighty-four days, which our friends in 
ew Orleans say was an expeditious voyage. M 

own personal cost on the way was, in sum total, 
£27, I15., 4 1-2d.” 


Carps RIDDEN TO DEATH BY FRoGs. — Dur- 
ing the draining of some huge carp-ponds upon 
an estate in Warmbrunn, Silesia, it was observed 
that frogs were clinging to the backs of many of 
the larger carp. Most of the fish thus beridden 
were blind, the frog’s fore-feet being found firmly 
fixed in the eye-sockets of its victim. The chief 
ners explained that the frog’s object in 

triding the carp was to feed upon the slimy 
matter that so frequently forms a sort of spun 
crust on the heads and backs of the older fish; 
and, once settled in its favorite seat, it speedily 
succeeds in gouging its finny steed, which, when 
blinded, being unable to louk out for food, soon 
= of hunger. How tightly those voracious 

tracians held on to their living pastures was 
exemplified by the pond-master, who picked up a 
carp weighing two pounds and a half, and held it 
suspended in the air by one of the hind-legs of a 
frog perched upon it in the manner above de- 
scribed. Carps thus frog-ridden begin to turn 
yellow on the third day after the parasitical 
croaker has taken its seat, rapidly waste away, © 


and generally die within a fortnight from the be- 
ginning of their martyrdom. 


Horseorp’s AcID PHOSPHATE is particularly 
recommended for Wakefulness, Hysteria, and 
other diseases of the nervous system. 


CrLery SALAD.— Two hard-boiled eggs, a 
teaspoonful of mustard, two a of 
jor on cupful of milk, two of celery, 
and a cupful of sugar. 


To REMOVE ACID STAINS FROM CLOTHING.— 
When acid has been dropped on any article of 
clothing, use liquid ammonia to kill the acid, and 
then apply chloroform to restore the color. 


Gincer-Snaps. — Six teaspoonfuls of lard, 
four of water, one of soda, and one of ginger; 
put in a teacup; fill the ne? with molasses; add 
sufficient flour to roll out thin, and bake quickly. 


ALMonD CAKE. — A cupful of butter, three of 
flour, two of sugar, half a cupful of milk, a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda. Flour with almond, and put almonds 
on top. 


Rye Cakes. — Four eggs and a pint of milk, a 
teaspoonful each of molasses and cream of tartar, 
and half a teaspoonful of saleratus. Stir in rye- 
meal enough to make a thick batter. Beat the 
yelks and whites of eggs separately. 


WINTER SALAD.— Cut two Spanish onions, 
weil boiled, into slices, arrange them neatly in a 
salad bowl, and, just before serving, pour over a 
dressing com d of oil (or, better, cream), vin- 
egar, mustard, and salt, to taste; add beet-root, 
cut into slices, which has been boiled two hours. 


CoMPOTE OF ORANGES.— Put a handful of 
loaf sugar to boil with a gill of water in a sauce- 
pan; when it boils, add the rind of three oranges 
minced finely or cut into very narrow strips; let 
the whole boil five minutes, add a liqueur-glass of 
brandy, and pour the sirup— hot—over half a 
dozen whole oranges, peeled and cored, or cut 
into any form you like. The oranges should be 
left in a basin with the sirup till quite cold, and 
then piled upon a dish, and served. 


SouTHERN GuMmBO.— 
and two slices of bacon. 
quarts of boiling water, and add an onion and 
some sweet herbs tied in a rag. Simmer this 

ntly three hours and a half. Strain off the 
iquor, take off the fat, and then put the ham and 
chicken, cut in small pieces, into the ae Add 
half a teacupful of ochra cut up, and half a tea- 
cupful of rice. Boil half an hour, and just before 


a chicken brown, 
‘our on them three 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


serving add a glassful of wine and a dozen 
core with thels juice. 


MAtaGA Two cupfuls of sugar and 
half a cupful of butter; beat to a cream; add 
half a cupful of sweet milk ; mix three cupfuls of 
flour with three teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 
beat the whites of seven eggs to a froth. stir all 


together, and flavor with lemon; bake in sheets, 

Filling. — Whites of three eggs beaten with 
sugar as for frosting; save out enough for the 
top of the cake; add a coffee-cupful of seeded 
and chopped raisins, two teaspoonfuls of lemon 
extract; spread between the cake. 


DELMONICO PuDDING. — A quart of milk, four 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, four eggs, nine ta 
blespoonfuls of sugar, with flavoring to taste, 
Dissolve the corn-starch in a little cold milk, and 
add it to the rest of the milk, and boil three min 
utes; beat the yelks of the eggs with six table 
spoonfuis of sugar; stir ir the milk with the fla 
voring ; beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth 
with the three spoonfuls of sugar and flavoring; 
and when the pudding is nearly done draw it to 
the mouth of the oven, and spread on the ici 
and bake to a light brown. To be eaten 
with cream. 


CHEESE STRAWS.— These straws, which are 
nice with salad, are easily made. Take half a 
pound of dried flour, a quarter of a pound of but 
ter, a quarter of a pound of grated Parmesan or 
Gruyers cheese, a salt-spoonful of salt, and a littl 
mustard and Cayenne pepper. Rub the butter 
into the flour, and then mix the whole well to 
gether; beat the whites of two eggs with a quar 
ter of a pint of cold water, and stir in enough to 
form a firm paste. Knead the paste well, then 
roll it out an eighth of an inch thick, and cut it 
into straw-like strips about five inches long. Bake 
in a quick oven till of a pale brown color. Serve 
either hot or cold. 


MINCE-MEaT. —If you have not the meat 
ready, the following is a very nice way of maki 
it: Make as long as ible before using it, 
keep in a stone jar with a tight cover, and a blaé 
der tied over the top. Take two pounds of lean 
fresh beef, boiled, and, when cold, chopped fine; 
a pound of beef suet, powdered; five pounds of 
apples, pared, cored, and chopped; two pounds 
of raisins, seeded and chop ; a pound of Sub 
tana raisins, washed and picked over; two } yom 
of currants, washed and carefully picked over; 
three-quarters of a of citron, cut up 
two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon ; one of po 
nutmeg; two of mace; one each of cloves, al 
spice, and fine salt; two pounds and a half of 
brown sugar; a quart of boiled cider; and a pint 
of pickled blackberries. Bake the pies a day be 
fore using, and then warm them slightly before 
serving. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


MRS. BROWN ON GAS EXPLOSIONS.— VIII. 


Drat the gas, and them as invented it, says I, 
for never was there such stuff to blow up in this 
world as ever I see; but what ever can you ex- 

if you only watches a gassy coal atween the 
sen how it will bust out, and as to livin’ near 

meters, I ’d as soon live near powder-mills, 
as did used to be near Hounslow, and went off 
with their own accord, and broke every window 
in Blackheath, though however it got across the 
water I can’t think, and was heard by the lady as 

own aunt was a-livin’ with though deaf and 
dumb and bedridden, as jumped out of bed sud- 
den in the fright, and was found heels upper- 
most in the coal-scuttle on the landin’. So, as 
the sayin’ is, you never can tell what you can do 
till you tries, for if you 'd have laid her down ten 
thousand pounds that woman never could have 

t her foot to the ground in the nat’ral way. 

t, as I was a-sayin’, gas is all very well in its 
place; but if I had my way never in my settin’- 
room, as it makes that close and stifly like as 
you can’t draw your breath through in comfort, 
and was the death of both my birds, as died a- 
pantin’ like overblown Christians, and I have al- 
ways been in fears of through knowin’ what hap- 
pened at “ The White Horse,” Chelmsford, where 
the drunken pot-boy blowed out the gas in goin’ 
to bed, a-fancyin’ it was a candle, and was the 
death of the landlady a-comin’ in unawares with 
a light, and hisself scotched to a cinder, as the 
sayin’ is. 

y constant words to Brown was, “ Whatever 
you do, turn it off safe at night.” 

And he says, “ All right.” 

“Well,” I says, “Brown, do think what it 
would be if you was to leave a tap turned unbe- 
known through a-ketchin’ your sleeve, and all the 

hat large gasometer in the Lambeth 


out of t 
oad was to work its way into our house.” 


He says, “ You ’d be picked up somewhere 
about Wimbledon Common.” 

I says, “ How you can lie like that in your own 
bed and say such awful things puzzles me, as 
might bring a judgment on you.” 

ell, the next day as ever were Mrs. Tread- 
foot, as were Jane Collins, and married to a up- 
holsterer’s foreman, come to see me, and brought 
the infant, as is sixteen weeks, but not gettin’ on 
as I could wish to see it. So I says to her, — 

“Whatever food do you give it 2” 

“Well,” she says, “ anythin’ as we are a-takin’ 
of ourselves. He’s fond of suckin’ a bit of bread 
= Ye and I 've give him a little broth and 


“ Now,” I says, “ Jane Treadfoot, does it stand 
to reason as a infant’s stomach is not to be trifled 
with like that, as is apt for to disagree with them 
as is grown-up adults, for broth is a thing as I 


don’t hold with unless a heavy cold with extra 
meat in, and I ’d be bound not left to be cold for 
to take the fat off, as no infant could n’t thrive 
on. 

So she says, “ What is best ?” ED 

So I says, “ Baked flour is what some can bear 
and some cannot; but,” I says, “in a reg’lar way 
give me tops and bottoms boiled down and beat 
with a fork through a sieve till smooth as jelly, 
and a few carryway seeds boiled with it. e 
gives milk, as I don’t hold with, through bein’ 
that heavy, as might be nat’rally expected when 
you come to consider as a infant a’n’t a calf as 
walks on four legs and requires more supports.” 

When we'd had tea I says to her, “ Now as 
that infant is dropped off,” as had been a-frettin’ 
and a-dribblin’ frightful all the time, “lay him 
down in a clotites-basket, as I ll make up com- 
fortable for him with two-large pillows,” for I 
did n’t care about him on my Ved, as he might 
have rolled off on and done hisself a injury; and 
so she did. 

Well, we was settin’ a-talkin’ very friendly, ex- 
pectin’ both Brown and Treadfoot for to come in. 
Liza Crellin was there, as is a gal with no non- 
sense about her,and works hard for to help 
clothe herself, not as she can make much by tat- 
tin’, though I must say her work is lovely, not as 
ever I fancied that crochy worsted jacket as she 
made for me, as would always take me tight 
across the chest and under the arm-holes that 
small as it were painful; but then it certainly 
was warm, and showed the figger. 

Well, she was a settin’ there 
Treadfoot a stitch in worsted works, when all of 
a sudden I says, “There’s a dreadful smell of 
gas.” So I goes to the top of the kitchen stairs, 
and says, “Susan, is that you as is a-lettin’ the 
gas escape all over the place like that ?” 

Well, she did n’t make no answer; so down I 
goes, a-knowin’ as she ’s got a young man as she 
will talk to through the airey steps, as there a’n’t 
no gate to, but only three down to the kitchen- 


door. When I got down I found as all were . 


dark, and though not afraid of them black beettes 
don’t hold with treadin’ on ’em in the dark, as I 
slipped on one and very nigh put my elbow out 


Christmas night two years. So, knowin’ where | 
Brown keeps a box of lucifers close to the back- | 
door, I goes up slow to get "em, and down I goes | 
agin, and was pretty nigh stifled with the gas in 


that back kitchen. 

I draws a lucifer along the top of the box, I 
see the blaze, I heard a bang, and then remem- 
bers nothin’ more till I come to and saw some 
strange faces round me as was gettin’ me out 
through bein’ wedged that tight into the coal- 
hole under the stairs as wiolence was necessary, 
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. The kitchen-winder blowed out smack, and every- 


thin’ in the place a smash. 


I says, “ Whatever is it?” 
Says one party, as proved to be from next 
door, and come in with the police, “ You ’ve 


had a narrow escape.” 

“Well,” I says, “a fire-escape is what I want- 
ed; but what has ’appened ?” 

“ Why,” says they, “ your gas has been and ex- 
ploded, and nearly tore the house up by the 
roots.” 

I had n’t got my senses right when I hears 
piercin’ shrieks up-stairs. 

I says, “ Is the ’ouse in conflagrations ?” 

‘ They says, as they pulled me out with a jerk, 
little thinkin’ how awful bruised I turned out to 
be afterwards, “ No, it ’s all right.” 

“Then,” says 1, “ Jane Treadfoot is took bad.” 

So I hurries up, though scarified dreadful my- 
self, and there > A was in sterrics on the rug, a- 
“He’s gone!” “ Blowed into hair!” and 
all that. 


So I says, “ Jane,” a-speakin’ stern, as will oft- 
en — ‘em to, “Jane,” I says, “ what is up with 


you 
“Oh !” she says, “ my own, my precious ! 
to be blown to like this !” 
I says, “Rubbish! Why, he’s in my large 
clothes-basket in the back bedroom.” 
She screams, “He’s gone, I tell you, —clean 
e! 

‘Well, it give me such a turn; so I gets a light, 
and up I Boes, and there, sure enough, was the 
clothes-basket as empty as ever it was born. 

: L says, “ Policeman, this is sing’ler.” 

“T believe you,” says he. 
“ What do you think ?” says I. 

“Chimbly,” says he. “The 
sucked that infant into the flue.” 

“Go along with you,” I. 
“Well,” he says, “ you ’Il see.” 

‘ So I looked up the chimbly; but I did n’t see, 
for there was n’t a westment of no infant to be 
seen. 

* Where can that Susan be ?” says I, “as is the 
cause of it all,” through a-leavin’ of the turn- 
ed on, a-sayin’ as she was obliged for to step out 
for some firewood, as she burns up as if it was 
forests, though only seven bundles for sixpence. 


draught have 


It's lucky at Brown come in just then, for ] 
don’t know what I should have done. He p 
soon see as there was n’t no harm done bey, 
the kitchen, as it’s lucky as I would have the 
dresser put in the front or I should not have a 
plate. to eat off, not if it was to save my life. 

All this time poor Jane Treadfoot was half 
faintin’, and I really was quite concerned to think 
what had become of that infant, when if that 
Susan did n’t come in with it in her arms, as had 
been up-stairs when she heard the bang, and 
caught the child up and run over to Mrs. Cre}. 
lins with it, — as we was preys to a devour. 
in’ elephant, and give Mrs. Crellins that turn as 
she come over herself, though far from well. 

Of course it was very good of the gal to think 
about savin’ the child, but she might as well have 
stopped a minute just to see if we was blowed 
away or not. . 

The babby he was all right, and so was his 
mother when she see him, and by the time as 
Treadfoot come she was able to tell him about it 
with a smile, though she ‘would n’t part with the 
child no more, but had her supper with him 
across her knees, as is n’t my ideas of comfort, I 
must say. 

And though that gal would n’t own to it, of 
course she ’d been and done it through a-turnin’ 
the gas off before goin’ out, and no doubt her 
shawl ketched the tap and turned it on agin una 
wares, as is my constant fears. Then she goes up 
to the babby, as she found restless, and so was 
as a nussin’ him till the blow-up come. 

f you could see our back kitchen, you ’d say it 
was a blow-up, reg’larly scarified, as the sayin’ is, 
and what it must be when a whole gasometer 
goes off I can’t think. No wonder it causes lots 
of widders and orphins, as it’s a mercy my house 
was n’t full of, and for my 1 ’d go back to 
sixpenny dips, only Brown says he “a'n’t agoin’ 
to retrograde for nobody.” 

I don’t know what he means; but if he had 
been blowed backards into the coal-hole as I was, 
he would n’t use none of his fine words, I know; 
and I’m sure it was opidildoc as brought me 
through it rubbed in constant, as I did n’t feel 
till the next mornin’, when turn in bed I could 
n't, and might have been a cripple to my dyin’ 


day. 


“G with a sa ! 
The night is dark, the hour ie 
Why do you linger on my gate?” 

“T stay to help your daughter hold 
This gate its hinges old. 

Go in, old man! you're catching cold.” 


The old man sought his little 
And on it laid his patient eet 
“I think my gate is safe,” he said. 


We often hear the remark, “ What a dull life 
farming must be!” or “Who would live ir the 
country, where there are no opportunities for 
fun?” Well, then, if you want to know what gen- 
uine fun is eet pitch in and help break a pair of 
three-year steers. First you catch a steer, 


and tie him by the head to a post in the bare 
yard. Then you catch the other one, and get a 
rope around his horns. Then your dad gets the 
yoke, and between you two and the hired man 
you get their necks into it. Then the old man 
tells you to untie the rope gently, while he and 
the hired man hold the critters. Just as ~~ slip 
the knot, away go the steers with a bowl and a 
bellow,—or, rather, a pair of bellows,—and 
there arises before your vision a confused mix- 
ture of horns, heels, ropes, dad, hired man, and 
curses on pom stupidity, that reminds you of the 
picture of a volcanic eruption in the old 

hies. And that’s only the beginning of the 


un. 
yy and by dad gets hold of one rope, and the 


hired man seizes the other, and they run races up 
and down the lane, —the steers “ -and-neck, 
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and the old man performing the curse on the 

nt. Then there is the time in haying when 
tol andertakes to show you how to mow over a 
bumble-bees’ nest. He “a’n’t afraid of the bees, 
nor you need n’t be: jest g° right along, — they 
never sting unless you fight’em.” And then— 
“whish!” get out o’ the way! and dad’s swath 
comes to a sudden stop, and he departs for the 
house and hartshorn on a dead run, at the busi- 
ness end of a dozen yellow-legged bumble-bees. 
Oh, no! there is n’t any fun on a farm! 


MABEL MAY. 


I 've a cousin, Mabel May, 
Who is young, and, I may say, 
A brunette; 
But I grieve that I must add — 
For I think it very sad — 
A coquette, 


Though she ’s seventeen at most, 
She ’s of winning wiles a host, 
And she ’s pat 
In an ogle or a pout; 
But my trouble is about 
orse than 


In the library, one morn, 
I was sitting, tired and worn, 


id away 
When, with laughing song, there came 
. To the open window-frame, 
Mabel May. 


Stepping in, her singing ceased, — 
Though she saw me not, I ’m pleased, 
In my nest; 
For she drew a little case 
From its happy hiding-place 
In her breast. 


And she opened it, and took 

Such a tender, loving look 
At the face 

That I knew must be within: 

I had hopes that I might win 
In that race. 


And her cheek flushed at the sight, 
And she held it in her white 
Fin 
Then, with tender look of love, 
She did put it — gods above! — 
To her lips! 


O’er her shoulders fair I spied — 
For I ’d know, e’en though I died 
ho it was; 
And I saw the wicked elf 
= kisses on herself 
n her glass! 


‘ Miss Cicely Jones is just home from boarding- 
School, and engaged to be married, and, as she 
knows nothing ahout cooking or housework, is 
going to take a few lessons in the culinary art to 

t her for the new station in life which she is ex- 


pected to adorn with housewifely grace. She 
certainly makes a charming picture as she stands 
in the kitchen door, deaped in a chintz apron 
pty trimmed with bows of ribbon, her bangs 
hidden under a Dolly-Varden cap, and her dim- 
pled white hands incased in old kid gloves, while 
she sways to and fro on her dainty French kid 
ls like some graceful, wind-blown flower. 
“Mamma,” she lisped prettily, “ please intro- 
luce me to your assistants.” 
. Whereupon mamma sa’ 


,, “ Bridget, this is your yong, lady, Miss Cicely, 


who wants to learn the name and use of every- 
thing in the kitchen, and how to make cocoanut 
rusks and angels’ food before she goes to house- 
keeping for herself.” 

Bridget gives a snort of disfavor; but, as she 
looks at the young lady, she relents a little, and 


says, — 

“T ll throy.” 

“And now, Bridget dear,” says Miss Cicely, 
when they are alone, “tell me everything. You 
see, I don’t know anything except what they did 
at school. And isn’t this old kitchen lovely? 
What makes the ceiling such a beautiful bronze 
color, Bridget ?” 

“Schmoke,” answered Bridget in a short, sur! 
tone; “and me ould eyes are most put out wit 
that same.” ‘ 

“ Schmoke,” said Cicely. “I must remember 
that. And, Bridget, what are those shiny things 
on the wall ?” 

“ Kivers, — tin kivers for the pots and kittles, 
shure.” 

“Kivers? Oh, yes! I must look for the deri- 
vation of the word. And what are those round 
things in that basket ?” a 

“Praties. For the Lord’s sake, where hez ye 
lived niver to hear of praties? Why, them ’s 
- principal mate of Ireland, where I kim 
rom.” 

“Oh! but we have corrupted the name into 
potatoes. Such a shame not to keep the idiom 
of a language! Bridget, —do you mind if I cal} 
you Biddie? it is more euphonious, and modern- 
izes the old classic appellation, — what is this 
liquid in the pan here ?” 

“Och! murder! Where wuz yes raised, sure ? 
That ’s millick, fresh from the cow.” , 4 

“ Mi-l-l-ick. That is the vernacular, I suppose, 
of milk. And that thick, yellow coating on the 


surface” — 

“Is crame. Lord! such ignorance!” 

“Oh, yes! crame. Now, Biddie, dear, I must 
get to work. I’m going to make a cake all out 
of my own head for Henry — he’s my lover, Bid, 
die — to eat when he comes tonight.’ 

“Tt ‘s dead he is, sure, thin, if he ates it,” said 
Bridget, aside. 

“T’ve got it all down here, Biddie, on my tab- 
let. A pound of butter, twenty eggs, two pounds 
of sugar, and salt to your taste. No: that’s a 
mistake. Oh! here it is. Now, Biddie, the eggs 
first. It says to beat them well; but won’t that 
break the shells ?” 

“ Well, an’ shure I’d break them this time, if 
I was you, Miss Cicely,” said Bridget pleasantly: 
“ they might not set well on Mr. Henry’s stumich 

“Oh, I su the shells are used separately. 
There: I all the e into the 
I don’t think I'll use the shells, Biddie: give 
them to some poor people. Now what next? 
Oh! I’m so tired. Is n’t house-work dreadfully 
hard? But I’m glad I’ve learned to make cake. 
Now what shall I do next ?” 

“ Excuse me, Miss Cicely,” said Bridget crusti- 
ly, “ but yez might give it to the pigs. It’s me- 
self as can’t see no other use for it. 

“Pigs! O Biddie! you don’t mean to say that 
you have some dear, cunning little white pigs! 
Oh! do gs the little darlings in, and let me 
feed them. I'm just dying to have one for a pet. 
I saw some dear little canton-flannel ones once 
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Just then the bell rang, and Bri went to 
the door, pwr - to announce Mr. Henry, 
when Cicely told she would take another 
lesson next day, and then went up-stairs in her 
chintz apron and mob-cap, with a little dab of 
flour on her tip-tilted nose, and told Henry she 
was learning to cook. And he told her she must 
not get over-heated or worried out, for he did n’t 
care whether she could cook or not: he should 
never want to eat when he could talk to her, and 
it was only sordid souls that cared for cooking. 

And meanwhile poor Bridget was just slam- 
ming things in the kitchen, and talking to herself 
in her own sweet idiom about “idgits turning 
things upside down for her inconvaniencing.” 


When Rowland Hill, some years ago,was in Scot- 
Jand, he was introduced to an aged minister who 
somewhat resembled himself in piety and eccen- 
tricity. The old man looked at him for some 
time very earnestly, and at length said, — 

“ Weel, I have heen looking for some time at 
the leens of your face.” 
fe And what do you think of it?” asked Mr. 

ill. 

“Why, I ’m thinking, that, if the grace of God 
had na’ changed your heart, you would ha’ been 
a most tremendous rogue.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hill, laughing heartily, “ you 
have hit the nail on the head.” 


A Missouri correspondent sends us the follow- 


A widow was recounting the many virtues of 
her deceased partner to my grandfather, a vener- 
able minister. Among other good qualities, she 
extolled his angelic temper, saying, — 

“Why, we lived together nigh dn to thirty 
year, and he never gave me a cross word. We 
— in perfect peace. What do you think of 

t 


Taking his pipe from his lips, the old man 
gravely shook his head, and with twinkling eyes 
exclaimed, — 

“Terribly monotonous, madam; terribly, terri- 


One morning a strong, healthy-looking young 
man entered the County Clerk’s office, and gazed 
respectfully around. Harry Thompson, the chief 
deputy, — up, and blandly inquired of the 
stranger if he wished any business transacted. 

The young men, when spoken to, started back, 
as‘though dreading an assault; but he soon re- 
covered, and said in a whisper, — 

“Ves, sir: I called to see—I wanted to have 
a little talk with—with— How much is it, any- 
how ?” 

He had a soft cloth hat in his hand, and kept 
turning and twisting it about as he spoke. His 
face had grown terribly red, and big drops of 
perspiration were standing on his brow. 

“ What is it you want ?” asked the clerk. 

The man looked at him pleadingly, but strug- 

led in vain for utterance. His eyes bulged out, 
fis face grew redder, and the veins in his neck 
and on his forehead swelled till they looked like 


great knotted cords. He twisted the hat con. 
vulsively, and then as cm it out again; and 
then he pulled the new lining out of it, and 

ped it on the floor. When he picked it up, 
dusty from the floor, he wipéd his steaming face 
with it, leaving a dirty streak after each wipe, 
Finally it seemed as though the poor young man 
had quite recovered himself; for he looked cheer. 
fully around the room, and then, turning to Mr. 
Thompson, remarked in a pleasant and confiden- 
tial tone, — 

; _ it is real warm for this section, is n't 
it 

“ Very warm indeed,” replied Mr. Thompson. 

“It’s a great deal hotter than we have it down 
in the valley; and somehow I ’ve always had just 
the other notion about it, — that, the higher up 
you got, the cooler” — 

“Yes,” said Mr. Thompson; “ but about that 
business of yours.” 

Another fiery blush, that looked as if it would 
scorch the collar off his neck, followed this re 
mark; but the stranger held up bravely. He 
leaned on the desk in an easy and a careless sort 
of way, and began to toy with a mucilage brush. 

“The —fact of the matter is,” he stammered, 
“T wanted to” 

Here he broke down again, and meditatively 
jammed the brush into the inkstand. 

“What the devil are you doing with that 
brush ?” asked the clerk somewhat impatiently. 

“Oh! by George! excuse me,” stammered the 
man, as he withdrew the brush hastily, spatteri 
the ink all over the clerk’s shirt-bosom, and, as 
it had been molasses dripping from his fingers, 
thrust the brush into his mouth, daubing himself 
= ink and mucilage, and then bolted: from the 


ce. 

“That *s about the worst case I have seen,” re 
marked Mr. Thompson, as he wiped a big ink 
spot from the starboard side of his Roman nose. 

“Crazy as a bedbug,” said Alderman Orndof, 
who had been an interested spectator of the en- 
tire scene. “ You ought to send a policeman af- 

o, he’s not exact »” repli 
son. “I knew from the start that wanted 
marriage license, and I thought I ’d have a little 
quiet fun; but now he’s hooks the line, and gone 
off with the hook.” 


The enterprising manager of an establishment 
which undertakes to “perform funerals” in the 
most approved style at moderate charges, an- 
nounces that in order to maintain the well-known 
reputation of the house, and to keep pace with 
modern requirements, he has just had construct 
ed “a number of light and elegant hearses and 
mourning coaches for the summer season.” It is 
refreshingly cool] to meet with a man who takes 
such pains to study the comfort of his customers, 
living or dead. 


Cheek! Why, that’s no name for it. He 
Was an itinerant vender of lamp-burners, this 
one; and he generally gained his end wherever 
he was permitted to enter a house. The other 
day, while traveling. about the South End, he 
wandered into a house where sorrow phony 
reigned. He had found the door wide open, 
walk ed right in, where he found a woman ia 
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with several female friends who were try- 
agel console her for the loss of her husband, 
“s, Jay dead in the same room. 
“Can't I sell you my new patent lamp-burner, 
ma’am ?” said the vendor. 
“No, sir,” replied the woman, between 
sobs:.“ I don’t wish anything of the kind.” 
“Please let me explain its beauties, ma’am,” he 
said, “and I’m sure you 'll take one. You see 
“But I don’t want it, sir,” she said. “I wish 
would go away. Don’t x see my poor 
_ dear husband lying here, dead? Leave me with 


my sorrow.” 

“Oh, yes’m. I a deeply with Yous 
ma’am. Excuse me: I can’t keep back these 
tears. O ma’am! if you only knew what a con- 
solation these patent lamp-burners of mine are 
on such occasions as these, you would not be 
without one a single minute. Why, ma’am, put 
one of these in his hand, and it would light him 
through all the darkness he has to pass through 
without any trouble, and when you come to die 
he could hold the lamp for you when you go to 
ascend the golden stairs.” 

And that precious scoundrel kept on in that 
strain until he had sold half a dozen to every wo- 
man in the room. Cheek! oh, nol 


her 


“You can’t smoke in here,” said a street-car 
conductor to a countryman who was pulling away 
igorously at a five-cent cigar in a car half full of 


es. 
The man did n’t seem to hear. 
“I say,” cried the man of the bell-punch, in a 
louder key, “if you want to smoke, come out 
here on the platform.” 
“All right,” returned the 


Tr, st 
out. “Did n’t think it woul machin’ 


in 
hurt nothin’, = 
said apologetically, “ seein’ ’s there a’n’t no stra 
in the car to catch fire.” 2 
“ But there are ladies there.” 
“Oh, yes! Did n't think nothin’ "bout that. 


ay drop some ashes on their dresses, an’ spile 


“You mistake,” said the eonductor. “It a’n’t 
so much that; but the ladics object to smoking, 

see.” 

“Well, I did n’t ask any on ’em to smoke, did 
They need n't object before they ’re in- 
vited. 
“You don’t understand. Smoking is disagree- 
able to ladies.” 

“Best reason in the world why they should n’t 
Practice it. Catch me smoking if it was disa- 
greeable to me.” 

And he tranquilly puffed away at his five- 
center. 


Youug Bummelhans has just been discharged 
by his employer, old Twopercent. The facts are 
as follow: Bummelhans has just returned from 
atrip in the country. His trip had been very 
satisfactory to himself, perhaps, but not so to his 
employer. He had spent a great deal of money 

uggy-rides and one thing and another, and 
very few orders. When Bummelhans 


called in to see the old man, the latter was very 
angry» and said,— 
“T don’t believe you make any efforts to sell 


goots. Ven I vash a drummer, I alvays sold 


goots to de merchants no matter ven dey don’t 
= any. I makes de acquaintance of effery- 


Bummelhans came very near replying that it 
was the reputation of his principal that prevented 
ue from selling anything, but he restrained him- 
self. 

“How did you use to manage to sell goods 
when you were a drummer, Mr. Twopercent?” 
he asked. 

“TI vill shoost show you all about dat,” he said. 
“Shoost you sit down in chairs. You pees now 
a country merchant. See? I blays now de 
drummer.” 

“All right,” said Bummelhans. “I'll be a 
country merchant. I ’ll show you how they do.” 

Bummelhans pretended to be writing at his 
desk; and Twopercent came up from one side, 
bowing and scraping. 

“ Who the deuse are you ?” says Bummelhans, 
looking up. 

“T travels for de firm of Twopercent.” 

“You do, do you? So you travel for that in- 
fernal old thief, do you? Take that!” 

And, to impress upon his employer the difficul- 
ties of drumming up trade, Bummelhans kicked 
the old man four or five times, pushed him up 
into a corner, and choked him for a while, and 
then said to the old merchant, who was speech- 
less with genuine rage, — 

“If you ever come here again, I "ll break every 
bone in your carcass.” 


INDECISION. 


I love her! Words cannot 

The joy with which her presence fills me: 
The soft touch of her hand, her dress 

Against my arm, with rapture thrills me, 
I yearn to call her mine, but still 

(Excuse me if my sorrows trouble you) 
She says I am her dearest Will, 

And writes it with a little “w.” 


ith morning’s sti 
Graces that ater did 
Worthy a poet’s noblest sonnet; 
A heart as sunny as a bird’s, — 
Ah! were I free my life to pledge hert 
Were I but sure she ‘d find my wo 
Sweet as the heroes of the Lédger! 


n excellent hint from — 
The tale of one whose heart had fo 
Withuntold love been slowly bi ing. 

I oe but —_ - upon her face 
ve, pity, maiden shame, were blended, 
Instead of Genevieve’s embrace 


She only murmured, “ That is splendid {” 


Queen of home arts, she seems to cast 
Sunshine and song round all who meet hers 
No rare Madonna of the past 
Was ever purer, gentler, sweeter. 
A home with her— But no: I fear 
It cannot be How could I 
To hear her play, year after year, 
Her single piece, The Maiden'’s Prayer? 
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